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PEEFACE. 


AT  Nashville,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,  the  southern  states  were  fairly  well  rep- 
resented. Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Texas,  and  their  presence  contributed  much  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  this  meeting. 

The  audience  which  greeted  President  HAYES  on  the  opening 
night  was  the  largest  which  has  ever  assembled  on  any  occasion,  to 
hear  the  prison  question  discussed,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  pouring 
rain. 

As  time  passes,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  influence  of  the  As- 
sociation is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  its  enrolled  members. 
Its  very  existence  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  prison  question  is 
still  unsolved,  and  is  a  stimulus  to  effort  to  find  its  solution. 

Yet  the  fact  that  crime  increases,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population,  is  not  merely  a  demonstration  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  it;  it  is  also  an  evi- 
dence either  that  the  association  has  not  yet  uttered  the  true  and 
needed  word  on  the  subject,  or  that  its  utterances  have  not  made 
their  due  impression  on  the  public. 

Unnecessary  arrests  continue  to  be  made,  especially  of  children. 
Insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  re- 
lations between  labor  and  capital  have  .not  received  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, and  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  from  whom  the  ranks 
of  crime  are  perpetually  recruited,  is  far  larger  than  it  should  be, 
in  the  public  interest.  Personal  and  partisan  considerations  have 
a  disproportionate  influence  in  the  appointment  of  the  police,  the 
election  of  judges,  (particularly  in  the  minor  courts),  and  the  selec- 
tion and  retention  of  prison  officials.  The  criminal  codes  of  the 
several  states  and  territories  are  characterized  by  extraordinary 
variations  in  the  definition  of  offenses  and  in  the  character  and 
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amount  of  the  penalties  which  attach  to  them  respectively.  Crim- 
inal process,  in  the  courts,  is  notoriously  slow  and  uncertain  ;  many 
great  offenders  escape  detection  and  arrest,  or  avoid  conviction, 
through  delays  and  the  technicalities  of  jurisprudence.  The  ideas 
known  as  the  intermediate  sentence  and  conditional  liberation  or 
the  parole  system  make  their  way  but  slowly,  though  they  gain 
increased  recognition  with  every  year.  The  Elmira  Reformatory, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  has  been  accepted  as  the  model  for  pris- 
ons of  this  class,  and  has  been  imitated  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Minnesota;  while  the  state  of  Ohio  has  adopted  the 
parole  system  for  all  convicted  felons  other  than  life  prisoners. 
The  influence  emanating  from  Elmira  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  very  elaborate  and  thorough  statute  governing  the  state  pris- 
ons of  New  York.  The  principle  of  cumulative  sentences  for 
habitual  offenders  has  been  incorporated  in  the  legislation  of  sev- 
eral states,  but  grand  juries  are  apparently  reluctant  to  bring  in- 
dictments under  this  clause  of  the  code.  The  lease  system,  in  the 
states  where  it  is  in  force,  becomes  more  unpopular,  as  its  fruits  are 
more  apparent,  and  it  tends  to  extinction,  though  the  ameliorations 
in  the  conditions  of  its  victims,  due  to  a  more  thorough  over- 
sight and  control  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  have  some- 
what retarded  its  overthrow.  The  officers  in  charge  of  our  peni- 
tentiaries, generally  speaking,  have  a  clearer  apprehension  than 
they  had,  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  practicability  and  obligation  of 
a  modification  of  prison  discipline  in  the  direction  of  a  more  intel- 
ligent, determined  effort  to  secure  the  reformation  of  as  many  con- 
victs as  possible.  Prison  schools  are  more  common,  and  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  contractors,  in  prisons  under  the  contract  system, 
are  not  so  dominant  a  force  in  their  organization  and  management. 
But  the  county  jails,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  jail  architecture,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  a  blot  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  country,  and  remain  schools  of  vice,  in  which 
compulsory  association  in  idleness  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. The  inspection  of  jails-  by  state  officials,  in  many  states,  has 
brought  about  great  improvements  in  their  sanitary  condition,  and 
in  their  management.  The  county  jails  are  now,  too,  more  often 
visited  by  volunteer  workers  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner's  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  ;  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
an  organized  department  of  prison,  jail,  police,  and  almshouse 
work,  with  a  national  superintendent,  and  a  local  superintendent 
for  each  state  and  territory.  Prison  Sunday  is  better  observed,  and 
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not  only  the  pulpit  but  the  secular  and  religious  press  devotes 
much  more  space  and  attention  to  the  prison  question  than  it  did 
before  the  organization  of  this  association.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  agitation  which  has  occurred  over  prison  labor ; 
but  useful  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had,  profitable  employment  is  a 
necessity  in  prison  life.  No  means  has  yet  been  devised  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  ever  recurring  reincarceration  of  misdemean- 
ants in  our  minor  prisons.  The  pardoning  power,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, is  far  less  abused  than  formerly.  Little  progress  has  been 
made,  however,  in  the  care  of  discharged  prisoners  who  desire  to 
find  employment  and  gain  for  themselves  an  honest  living. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  condition  of  prison  reform  in 
the  United  States  suggests  the  necessity  for  greater  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  the  association  in  combatting  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  •  is  here  made.  No  differences  of  opinion  which  may 
exist  as  to  me'thods  for  their  suppression,  and  no  dissimilarity  of 
personal  experience  in  connection  with  reformatory  work,  in  any  of 
its  branches,  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  aim  and 
feeling  which  is  essential  to  success  in  an  undertaking  which  is,  at 
best,  most  difficult  and  discouraging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asso- 
ciation deserves  a  much  larger  degree  of  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port from  the  general  public  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  future  Congresses,  greater  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  criminal,  his  typical  traits,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  him.  Without  definite  knowledge  on 
these  points,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  make  choice  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  crime, 
or  to  adapt  a  curative  treatment  to  individual  convicts. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  can  not  permit  it  to  issue  from  the 
press  without  a  hearty  acknowledgment,  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  of  the  many  and  delightful  courtesies 
extended  to  them  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville,  whose  hospitality 
was  without  stint,  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  enjoy  it. 

The  substance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chaplains'  Association 
at  Nashville  would  have  been  incorporated  in  this  book,  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  officers  of  that  association  to  furnish  it.  In  future 
volumes,  this  omission  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  occur  again. 
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FIKST   DAY— SATUKDAY  MOKNING. 

r  I  ^HE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  met, 
-•-  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Saturday,  November 
16,  1889. 

The  first  day  of  the  Congress  having  been  assigned,  in  the 
programme,  to  the  Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Captain  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and  president  of  the  Wardens' 
Association,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  E.  G-.  COFFIN,  was  received,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Wardens  E.  S.  WEIGHT, 
E.  C.  W  ATKINS,  and  C.  E.  FELTON,  for  examination  and  report. 

Mr.  J.  L.  PEARCY;  warden  of  the  Tennessee  Penitentiary, 
was  introduced.  He  invited  the  Association  to  visit  the  peni- 
tentiary, on  Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Warden  COFFIN,  the  invitation  was  accepted 
with  thanks. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Superintendent  JOSEPH  NICHOL- 
SON, was  read,  as  follows : 

WARDENS'  MEETING,  ADDRESS;  BY  PRESIDENT.  NICHOLSON. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Wardens^  Association:  On  the  way  home 
from  the  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  in  Atlanta, 
about  three  years  ago,  the  necessity  for  some  positive  means 
for  the  identification  of  criminals  was  discussed,  by  Wardens 
McCLAiiGHRY,  FELTON,  and  myself. 
2  7 
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Soon  after,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  named,  held  in  Chicago, 
to  discuss  the  subject,  we  agreed  upon  a  circular  letter,  that  fully 
explained  our  object,  which  was  sent  to  every  warden  or  keeper 
of  a  prison  in  the  country,  asking  for  a  reply.  "We  received 
replies  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  our  calling  a  meeting, 
which  convened  in  Detroit,  March  8,  188T,  when  the  Wardens' 
Association  was  formally  organized. 

Subsequently,  the  Bertillon  system  for  the  registration  and 
identification  of  criminals  was  adopted,  and,  upon  an  invitation 
from  Warden  MCCLAUGHRY,  every  member  sent  a  representative 
to  Joliet  for  instructions  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  same,  for 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished,  i.e.,  to  have  a  complete 
register  of  all  criminals  serving  time,  and  a  sure  means  of  iden- 
tification, if  again  caught  in  criminal  acts,  after  liberation  from 
prison. 

At  our  meeting  in  Toronto,  the  system  was  fully  and  ably 
explained  and  illustrated  by  Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  was 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press,  and  all  who  were  sin- 
cere in  their  avowed  principles  of  true  philanthropy  were  con- 
vinced that  the  system,  when  fully  and  fairly  adopted  by  all  the 
prisons,  the  information  thus  gained  to  be  obtainable  only  by 
order  of  tribunals  duly  established  to  protect  society,  would 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  checking  crime,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  remove  all  chances  for  escaping,  through  the  various 
subtle  schemes  resorted  to  by  chronic  thieves,  to  show  previous 
good  character,  when  caught  again  in  criminal  acts. 

At  our  last  meeting  in  Boston,  a  fair  and  plain  exposition  of 
our  plans  and  purposes  was  again  made,  which  elicited  from  the 
press  generally  favorable  commendation. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  an  association  of  wardens  is 
a  necessity,  and  that  any  work  of  the  kind  we  now  propose 
doing  is  plainly  in  the  line  of  a  warden's  duty.  Wardens  hold  a 
very  responsible  trust,  and  this  is  a  peculiarly  beneficial  duty, 
which  no  others  can  perform  without  great  liability  to  wrong- 
doing ;  besides,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  which  relies 
upon  us  to  protect  it  against  this  class,  as  well  to  those  who  go 
from  prison  back  into  society  again,  who  are  determined  to  lead 
an  honest  life.  No  advantageous  surroundings,  peculiarity  of 
systems,  eminent  qualifications  for  such  work,  or  any  other 
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cause,  should  warrant  a  continued  declination  to  aid  an  associa- 
tion that  promises  such  good  results. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  no 
wrong  can  be  done  any  prisoner,  after  reentering  society,  who 
merits  society's  protection  by  good  conduct. 

Our  means  of  identification  is  neither  a  mark  nor  a  brand  of 
any  kind.  Each  person  keeps  it  for  himself,  as  in  a  sealed  book, 
which  can  never  be  opened,  only  when  he  is  caught  again  in 
criminal  acts,  and  then  only  by  the  court  that  tries  him. 

With  these  facts  and  many  others  well  known  to  every 
prison  manager,  relative  to  the  necessity  for  some  unfailing 
means  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
Bertillon  system  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  extremely  puzzling  why 
so  many  prison  wardens  keep  aloof  from  our  association. 

Feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ascertain  if  possible  why  we 
could  not  secure  a  full  membership,  I  recently  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  warden  of  every  prison  that  I  knew  of,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  asking  them  to  reply  briefly  or  other- 
wise, and  state  whether  they  would  or  not  join  our  association. 
A  few  only  replied.  Their  replies  I  am  now  ready  to  lay  before 
you.  By  them  you  can  determine  whether  a  full  membership  is 
possible  or  otherwise ;  but,  whether  you  decide  to  go  on  or  dis- 
band, the  unquestionable  fact  still  remains  that,  with  a  full 
membership  and  a  free  intercourse  of  views  and  experiences, 
free  from  the  influence  of  over-zealous  philanthropists,  this  asso- 
ciation, with  the  co-operation  of  all  our  prison  managers,  can  be 
made  a  grand  success,  without  doing  injustice  to  any  person. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  some  means  for  the  identification  of 
criminals  will  soon  become  an  international  question.  I  would 
suggest  the  reference  of  this  question  to  a  committee,  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  a  reorganization,  which  will  permit  co-operation 
by  the  general  government,  and  also  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
the  association — membership  in  the  National  Prison  Association 
undoubtedly  being  an  advisable  previous  step  to  membership  in 
the  Wardens'  Association. 

THE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  association  a  letter  from  Mr. 
GEORGE  M.  PORTEUS,  proprietor  of  the  Bertillon  Prison  Bureau 
in  Chicago,  offering  to  the  Wardens'  Association  the  use  of  his 
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office  for  one  year  as  a  central  office  of  registration,  free  of 
charge,  with  the  understanding  that  thereafter  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation will  be  expected  for  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Warden  MCCLAUGHRY,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  E.  S.  WRIGHT,  E.  C.  WATKINS,  and  CHAS.  E.  FELTON,  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  recommendations  of  the 
president  in  his  annual  address  just  presented;  to  report  such  amendments  to 
the  constitution  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  also  to  report  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  PORTEUS  made  to  the  association  this  morning;  also  on  the  proposition  to 
have  the  association  incorporated;  also  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mr.  T.  W.  WRENNE,  president 
of  the  McGarrick  and  Mt.  Vernon  street  car  lines,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  make  free  use  of  the  Nashville  street 
railway  during  its  present  session,  which  was  accepted  with 
thanks. 

An  invitation  given  by  Prof.  E.  W.  BEMIS,  to  visit  Yander- 
bilt  University,  was  also  accepted. 

The  Wardens'  Association  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday 
afternoon. 


SATUEDAY  NIGHT. 

The  opening  session  of  the  National  Prison  Association  was 
held  at  Broad  Street  Amusement  Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  J.  D.  PLUNKET,  of 
the  local  committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  I.  YILLARS,  D.D. 

Hon.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  intro- 
duced, who  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS ;  BY  GOVERNOR  TAYLOR. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Prison  Association  : 
I  have  no  speech  to  make,  except  to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome, 
in  the  name  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Tennessee — 

Land  of  valley  and  of  glen. 

Of  maidens  fair  and  gallant  men. 
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I  am  especially  delighted  to  welcome  you,  because  of  the 
mission  which  brings  you  here.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  mission 
of  humanity  and  of  love.  During  the  three  years  that  I  have 
been  governor  of  this  state,  I  have  had  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  management  of  prisons.  In  all  my 
observation  and  experience  I  have  been  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  criminals  is 
by  kindness  rather  than  cruelty.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  grades  in  the  prisons,  that  young  men  might  be  separated 
from  the  hardened  criminals.  I  believe,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  have  tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  state,  that  the 
most  crying  necessity  in  the  state  is  reform  schools  for  criminal 
children.  I  have  incurred  criticism,  because  I  have  used  the 
pardoning  power  with  the  criminal  children  of  Tennessee.  I 
have  pardoned  them  as  fast  as  they  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  have 
notified  the  prison  authorities  that  they  cannot  whip  children  in 
Tennessee.  [Applause.]  If  you  take  a  boy,  sixteen  years  old, 
and  keep  him  in  prison  for  three  years,  you  do  not  reform  him, 
but  make  him  a  hardened  criminal  and  ruin  him  for  life.  I 
would  rather  give  him  a  chance  outside,  than  to  rob  him  of  life 
and  character  in  prison.  But  I  am  going  too  far.  There  is  a 
treat  in  store  for  you  from  an  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  visited  the  city  before,  and  who  to-night  honors  us  by 
his  presence. 

ADDRESS;  BY  PRESIDENT  HAYES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  National  Prison  Association 
is  nearly  twenty  years  old.  We  are  therefore  persons  having 
some  experience  in  the  matter  of  welcomes.  Perhaps  we  may 
say,  as  I  said  to  our  friends  at  Toronto,  two  years  ago,  that  we 
are  experts  in  welcomes.  But  I  can  assure  you  that,  while  the 
welcome  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  is  in  every  way  a 
most  satisfactory  one,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  shortest  that  we  have 
ever  had. 

As  I  took  my  seat  in  the  presence  of  this  large  audience,  I 
was  warned  by  a  friend  that  it  would  not  do  to  read  to  an  audi- 
ence like  this.  I  was,  as  you  can  see,  (showing  his  manuscript), 
prepared  to  read.  I  am  advised  instead  of  reading  to  make  an 
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impromptu  speech.  This  impromptu  speech,  therefore,  (pointing 
to  the  manuscript),  is  what  I  must  give  you  without  reading. 
[Applause.]  I  see  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  my 
friends  upon  the  stand,  and,  since  I  am  a  believer  not  merely  in 
the  power  of  public  sentiment  but  in  the  rightfulness  of  public 
sentiment  (in  the  long  run),  I  must  submit. 

Being  experts  in  the  subject  of  welcomes,  I  may  say  that  in 
the  places  where  we  have  heretofore  met,  we  have  usually  heard 
some  account,  if  the  speech  was  by  the  governor,  of  the  state ; 
or,  if  it  was  by  the  mayor,  of  the  city  to  which  we  were  welcomed 
—  an  account  not  always  lacking  in  laudation  and  eulogium  of 
the  state  and  city.  A  very  good  account  is  generally  given. 
But  in  order  to  stand  on  a  level  with  these  gentlemen,  as  other 
people  do  who  speak  in  public,  I  resorted  to  my  library  to  see 
what  I  could  learn  about  Tennessee.  And  I  learned  that  Ten- 
nessee is  really,  in  many  important  particulars,  unique  in  its  his- 
tory, in  its  present  condition,  and  in  its  prospects.  This  summer 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  several  days  at  a  very  interest- 
ing place  called  Lake  Mohonk,  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  a 
place  of  marvelous  natural  attractions.  Among  the  things  told  me 
there,  I  learned  that  from  any  of  the  lofty  points  about  the  lake  a 
person  with  a  long  range  of  vision,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  on 
a  clear  day,  can  look  upon  the  soil  or  the  mountain  ranges  of  six 
different  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  But  the  citizen  of  Tennessee, 
standing  on  his  own  soil,  can  look  out  upon  ten  or  twelve - 
not  little  commonwealths  like  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  great  states,  any  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  all  the 
states  I  have  named.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Ten- 
nessee that  you  extend  to  and  are  bounded  by  eight  different 
states.  And  then,  as  I  read  further,  I  discovered  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  people  here,  whatever  the  number  and  however  great 
were  the  advantages  of  the  states  they  look  out  upon,  that  no 
one  of  them  has  advantages  conspicuous  over  their  own  state. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  all  understand  that  Tennessee  is  located 
exactly,  in  this  continent  and  nation,  where  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
at  the  centre.  As  we  speak  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  "  keystone 
state,"  now  also  we  may  speak  of  Tennessee  as  the  keystone  of 
that  arch  which  represents  a  republic,  a  union,  a  nation  — "  an 
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indestructible  Union  of  indestructible  states."  The  early  pio- 
neers of  Tennessee,  looking  upon  the  map  and  finding  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  just  in  the  right  place  between  north  and  south, 
so  that  those  who  should  settle  on  that  parallel  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  best  crops  of  the  semi-tropics,  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
of  the  south,  and  best  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  corn  and 
wheat,  judiciciously  so  shaped  their  state  as  to  run  lengthwise 
along  that  parallel  of  latitude.  When  we  look  at  the  state  and 
read  farther,  we  find  that  the  surface  is  precisely  what  we  would 
wish,  suited  to  the  best  crops  —  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  cot- 
ton—  and  so  rich  as  almost  to  need  no  fertilizer.  This  is  the 
soil.  But  under  the  soil,  unlike  most  quite  rich  and  fertile  lands, 
there  is  a  mineral  wealth,  inexhaustible  and  unsurpassed  by  any 
equal  area  perhaps  on  the  globe.  Having  the  surface  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  which  is  under  the  surface  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
Tennesseean  lifts  up  his  head  and  says  :  To  be  sure  the  same  heav- 
ens are  over  me  that  are  over  the  rest  of  the  globe.  But  no,  not 
the  same  air ;  a  purer  and  a  better  air  and  a  finer  climate  belong 
to  Tennessee  than  perhaps  to  any  other  equal  portion  of  the 
globe.  So  what  is  on  the  surface,  what  is  below  the  surface,  and 
what  is  above  the  surface  are  among  the  blessings  of  Tennessee. 
Then  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  said,  of 
that  nation  which  occupies  the  best  part  of  the  central  continent 
of  the  globe,  lying  between  the  Pacific  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  other,  the  best  continent  on  the  globe.  This  is 
Tennessee :  the  centre  of  the  best  part  of  the  best  of  the 
continents. 

But  Tennessee  does  not  welcome  us  alone,  as  I  see  by  this 
audience.  We?  are  welcomed  to  Nashville,  and  that  is  the  cen- 
tral city  of  this  state,  and  it  has  its  advantages.  In  every  direc- 
tion are  rich  lands  and  mines  and  their  possibilities,  and  now, 
under  improved  railroad  systems,  as  navigation  becomes  less,  it 
is  the  central  cities,  those  that  are  surrounded  by  land,  which 
have  the  advantage  over  those  that  sit  by  the  shore  of  the  un- 
productive sea. 

But  what  are  these  material  advantages  ?  Some  friend  sent 
me  a  magazine — I  think  it  was  the  "  New  Englander"- —having  an 
article  on  the  educational  institutions  of  Tennessee.  It  is  not 
enough,  in  order  to  make  a  great  state,  to  have  soil,  minerals, 
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timber — to  have  only  material  wealth.  At  last,  the  state  con- 
sists of  men  and  women.  The  novelist,  Mr.  E.  P.  ROE,  says  that 
your  best  crop  is  not  your  cotton,  not  your  wheat ;  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  most  valuable  crop,  and  the  one  having  the  most 
outcome,  is  your  boys  and  your  girls.  And  Nashville  provides 
for  them,  and  that  is  in  the  line  of  what  I  am  here  to  talk  about, 
for  after  all,  this  whole  criminal  business  is  a  business  of  educa- 
tion. Education,  as  I  undertake  to  emphasize,  is  the  means  by 
which  any  prison  can  best  reform  the  convict.  Better  than  that, 
it  is  the  true  education,  in  the  larger  sense,  embracing  all  that 
belongs  to  the  moral,  the  religious,  and  the  intellectual ;  all  that 
belongs  to  the  character  of  women  and  of  men.  It  is  education 
that  makes  men  and  women,  and  that  finally  makes  the  state. 
Then  we  are  here  in  the  right  place  with  our  topic. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  Cincinnati,  this  organization  was  formed, 
a  national  society.  Prison  societies  had  formerly  existed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  New  York ;  but  this  national  asso- 
ciation was  organized  to  carry  into  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
discussions,  debates  and  investigations  which  should  bring  people 
to  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline. 
And  now,  what  has  been  done  in  all  this  time  ?  I  wish  to  read 
what  the  historian  tells  us  was  the  condition  of  prisons  in  the 
United  States  a  hundred  years  ago,  fifty  years  ago,  forty  years 
ago.  I  read  from  Dr.  E.  C.  WINES'  book  on  "  The  State  of  Pris- 
ons and  of  Child-Saving  Institutions,"  which  tells  the  whole  story. 
I  read  from  the  chapter  on  "  Dark  Age  of  Prison  Life  in  the 
United  States : " 

For  more  than  fifty  years  (1773-1827),  Connecticut  had  an  underground 
prison  in  an  old  mining  pit,  on  the  hills  near  Simsbury/which*equaled  in  horrors 
all  that  was  ever  related  of  European  prisons.  Here  the  prisoners  werejcrowded 
together  at  night,  their  feet  fastened  to  heavy  bars  of  iron,  and  chains  about 
their  necks,  attached  to  beams  above.  These  caves  reeked  with  filth,  causing 
incessant  contagious  fevers.  The  inmates  were  self-educators  in  crime.  Their 
midnight  revels  are  said  to  have  resembled  often  the  bowlings  of  a  pandemonium, 
banishing  sleep  and  forbidding  all  repose.  In  Philadelphia,  all  ages  and  sexes 
were  mingled — the  novice  in  crime,  the  hardened  veteran,  the  debtor,  the  wretch 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  whipping-post,  the  vagrant,  the  drunkard,  and 
the  convict.  Intoxicating  liquors  were  bought  and  sold  at  the  bar  kept  by  one 
of  the  prison  officials  ;  acquitted  prisoners  were  kept  for  jail  fees  ;  the  custom  of 
garnish  prevailed.  No  instruction,  religious  or  otherwise,  was  known  there. 
When  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  a  man  stood  by  with  a  loaded  cannon  and 
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a  fuse  during  the  preaching.  In  the  Boston  jail,  in  one  year,  a  thousand  debtors 
were  confined  in  the  same  crowded  night-rooms  with  a  thousand  criminals. 
Men,  women,  boys,  idiots,  lunatics,  drunkards,  innocent  and  guilty,  were  min- 
gled pell-mell  together.  No  restraint  was  put  upon  gambling,  foul  conversation, 
or  quarreling.  The  penalties  were  often  barbarously  severe.  During  the  early 
history  of  New  York,  negroes  were  burned  alive,  sometimes  with  green  wood,  to 
prolong  their  agony  ;  at  other  times  they  were  hanged  in  iron  frames,  to  die  of 
starvation,  their  bodies  being  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  In  almost  every  village 
in  the  country,  the  stocks,  pillory,  and  whipping-post  were  to  be  seen,  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century. 

Contrasting  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  of  to-day,  with 
all  their  faults,  with  their  condition  then,  we  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  an  assurance,  if 
we  but  do  our  duty,  of  the  progress  which  we  can  command  in 
the  future.  I  quote  again : 

But  why  multiply  these  sickening  details?  Let  us  look  now  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  glance  we  can  give  to  it.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, within  any  permissible  limits,  to  go  into  any  lengthened  detail  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  state  the  more  important  reforms  which 
have  been  effected,  and  even  this  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  catalogue  than  a 
description.  Cropping,  branding,  whipping  and  torture  in  punishment  of  crime 
have  been  abolished,  with  an  unfortunate  exception  in  one  small  state.  Impris- 
onment for  debt  is  everywhere  done  away  with.  Intoxicating  liquors  have  been 
universally  shut  out  of  prisons.  Penal  labor,  which  in  the  English  sense  never 
had  great  currency  among  us,  exists  in  none  of  our  prisons  to-day;  but  every- 
where industrial,  or  at  least  productive,  labor  has  been  substituted.  Commuta- 
tion laws,  by  which  prisoners  by  good  conduct  and  industry  may  earn  some 
abbreviation  of  sentence,  are  very  extensively  found  on  the  statute-books  of  the 
states,  and  the  effect  is  universally  reported  as  excellent.  There  is  no  longer 
any  mingling  of  sexes,  except  it  may  be  in  a  few  extremely  rare  cases  in  small 
county  jails.  Two  state  prisons  for  women  only,  and  managed  by  women  only, 
in  Indiana  and  Massachusetts,  are  now  in  full  operation.  Schools  more  or  less 
effective  exist  in  many  prisons,  and  are  accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Libraries  very  generally  exist  in  the  northern  and  western  prisons,  and  are  much 
prized  and  much  used  by  the  prisoners.  Flourishing  Sunday-schools  are  also 
now  quite  common,  prisoners'  prayer-meetings  have  been  established  and  are 
well  attended  in  several  of  our  prisons.  Judicious  volunteer  workers  are  quite 
generally  admitted  into  the  prisons  to  labor  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  their  inmates.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  Sunday-schools  exist. 
In  a  number  of  our  state  prisons  an  absolutely  clean  record  ipso  facto  rehabili- 
tates the  criminal  on  his  liberation,  restoring  him  to  all  the  rights  and  franchises 
of  citizenship. 

Now  my  purpose  is  to  speak  of  three  topics  only,  out  of  the 
multitude  of  aims  which  this  society  has  in  view.  One  is  based 
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upon  this  idea :  Why  is  it  that  there  is  such  indifference  in  this 
country  as  to  the  condition  of  the  convict  ? 

One  reason,  as  I  believe,  is  that  there  is  such  difficulty,  such 
expense,  such  delay,  in  the  processes  by  which  we  try  and  convict 
criminals,  that  in  the  public  mind  there  arises  a  natural  resent- 
ment and  hostility  towards  them,  and  we  are  disposed  to  say  of 
the  convict :  He  has  made  his  own  bed ;  let  him  lie  in  it !  I 
believe  the  public  mind  would  be  far  better  able  to  listen  impar- 
tially to  discussions  in  behalf  of  prison  reform,  if  there  was  an 
assurance  that  justice  would  be  administered  promptly,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  without  being  delayed  or  defeated  by  unreasonable  tech- 
nicalities. It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  association 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  these  difficulties,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  jury  system.  In 
so  far  as  the  jury  system  in  England  was  a  barrier  between  the 
despotism  of  the  governing  class  and  the  innocent  citizen,  it 
deserves  all  the  encomiums  that  have  been  pronounced  on  it. 
But  in  America  all  this,  as  I  insist,  is  substantially  out  of  place. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  prosecution  do  not  represent 
a  despotic  power  over  the  people ;  they  represent  the  people  them- 
selves. The  prosecution  no  longer  represents  despotic  power 
exercised  over  innocent  people,  who  need  to  be  protected.  The 
technical  rules,  which  humane  judges  contrived  to  protect 
innocent  men  pursued  by  unjust  kings,  are  therefore  out  of 
place  here. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Last  month,  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  there  was  published  the  statement  that,  in 
the  Cronin  trial  in  Chicago,  927  men,  out  of  1,091  who  had  been 
proposed  as  jurors,  had  "  been  excused  for  cause."  In  an  intelli- 
gent country,  like  ours,  what  cause  can  be  sufficient  ?  It  is  a  rule 
throughout  the  United  States,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  where  the 
doctrine  I  am  in  favor  of  has  wiped  it  out),  that  the  man  who 
reads  a  newspaper  account  of  a  crime,  forms  an  opinion  about  it, 
and  expresses  it,  is  "  excused  for  cause."  And  the  man  who 
does  not  read  the  newspapers,  or  does  not  have  opinions  upon 
what  he  reads,  remains  to  serve  upon  the  jury  !  Intelligence  is 
excluded  from  the  jury,  which  is  made  up  of  the  ignorant !  Why, 
the  men  that  do  not  read  the  newspapers  and  form  opinions — if 
they  do  not  do  that,  that  should  be  cause  for  excusing  them  from 
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jury  duty.  What  is  the  sensible  rale  ?  Plainly  this :  u  You 
have  read  the  newspapers  and  formed  opinions ;  but,  sir,  on  your 
oath,  can  you  render  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict,  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  that  shall  be  submitted  ? "  And  if  the  man 
qualifies  himself  on  oath  by  answering  "  Yes,"  is  not  he  the 
good  juror  ? 

Take  another  rule  about  jurors,  and  see  if  there  should  not  be 
a  change  in  Tennessee,  and  wherever  there  has  been  no  change. 
The  jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  and  the  rule  is  now  that  they 
must  render  a  unanimous  verdict.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
men  that  talks  at  our  meetings,  but  who  is  not  here  now,  Professor 
Wayland  calls  that  "  the  fetich  of  a  unanimous  jury."  What  a 
temptation,  in  these  days,  when  wealth  can  do  so  much  and  is  so 
powerful !  What  a  temptation  to  the  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe- 
taker is  the  fact  that  if  you  can  get  only  one  of  the  twelve  to  disa- 
gree, you  may  defeat  the  ends  of  justice !  Why,  we  live  in  a  country 
whose  foundation  principle  is  that  a  bare  majority  of  the  people 
shall  decide  the  most  important  questions  affecting  life  and  prop- 
erty and  the  destiny  of  the  country.  A  majority  of  barely  one 
may  change  it  all.  And  I  happen  to  know  that  that  one  may  be 
very  seriously  questioned  by  very  good  people !  In  such  a 
country,  where  a  bare  majority  does  so  much,  to  require  twelve 
jurors  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  won't  do.  Suppose  we 
say  ten  out  of  twelve.  Suppose  we  say  three-fourths,  and  then, 
added  to  that,  the  trained  lawyer,  who  sits  as  the  judge,  concur- 
ring in  the  verdict,  and  not  setting  it  aside  as  against  evidence 
or  law.  Why  shall  not  a  three-fourths  decision  of  the  jury  con- 
vict, the  judge  approving? 

Well,  then,  we  have  got  the  man  convicted  and  sentenced, 
and  now  we  take  the  case  to  the  supreme  court.  We  have  had, 
in  Ohio,  convictions  in  murder  cases,  after  long  and  expensive 
trials,  set  aside  by  the  supreme  court.  Why?  Because  the 
judges,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  after  reviewing  the  testimony, 
thought  the  verdict  was  against  evidence?  Not  at  all.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that  point ;  but  because  there  was  some  mis- 
take in  the  indictment,  because  some  young  attorney  did  not 
know  all  these  technicalities,  and  did  not  introduce  them  in  the 
indictment.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  if,  on  looking  at  the  testi- 
mony, the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  is  satisfied  that  the  ver- 
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diet  of  the  court  below  was  on  its  merits  right,  that  it  shall 
stand  confirmed  ? 

There  is  another  subject,  about  which  I  wish  to  speak,  totally 
disconnected  with  this,  and  that  is  the  question  :  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  hardened  criminal  ?  Belonging,  as  I  do,  to  that 
class  of  people  who  cherish  a  good  deal  of  hope,  even  in  dark 
and  gloomy  circumstances,  I  can  not  say  that  we  are  to  give  it 
up,  that  any  man  is  so  depraved  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
divine  beneficence.  *  But,  as  practical  men  connected  with  pris- 
ons, in  one  form  or  another,  these  gentlemen  with  us  tell  us  that, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  divine  goodness,  human  sagacity  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  method  or  agency  which  will  reform 
all ;  that  a  large  percentage  of  convicts  will  remain  criminals  to 
the  last ;  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  they  will  leave  the 
prison  cell  as  bad  as  when  they  entered  it ;  at  the  prison  gates, 
they  will  leave  all  their  good  resolutions  behind  them,  and  will 
return  to  the  community  enemies  to  society,  more  dangerous 
than  they  were  before  they  entered  the  prison.  But  we  turn 
them  out,  nevertheless,  and  they  not  only  commit  crime,  but  they 
lead  younger  men  into  crime,  and  so  contrive  that,  while  they 
themselves  escape,  the  younger  and  less  experienced  may  be 
caught.  When  we  get  such  a  man  again  in  custody,  we  sen- 
tence him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  not  according 
to  his  character — not  according  to  what  he  is,  as  we  know 
him,  but  according  to  what  he  can  be  proved  to  have  done. 
If  it  is  a  burglary,  for  instance,  we  give  him  so  many  years  ; 
and  this  has  to  be  done  over  and  over  again,  and  always  at 
great  expense.  Is  that  philosophy?  Is  that  reason?  We 
should  put  a  man  into  prison,  who  is  a  professional  criminal, 
as  a  lunatic  is  put  into  an  asylum,  to  remain  until  he  is  cured. 
That  means  what  is  called,  among  prison  men,  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  The  place  for  the  professional  criminal  is 
the  penitentiary ;  and  until,  in  the  judgment  of  a  sound  tribu- 
nal, passing  upon  that  man,  he  is  reformed,  let  him  there 
remain.  Once  a  convict,  always  a  convict.  This  sounds  like 
a  hard  doctrine.  Is  it  not  in  the  long  run  humane  ?  Remem- 
ber that  every  hardened  criminal  that  you  send  out  at  the 
end  of  a  short  term,  vindictive  against  society,  is  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  crime  to  the  young  about  him.  The  experience 
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of  this  doctrine  in  England  upholds  it.  It  is  a  wise  and  true 
doctrine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  something  for  good  people  to  think 
of.  Let  the  man,  for  his  first  offense,  have  the  usual  sentence, 
as  now,  perhaps ;  but,  after  that,  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
can  not  leave  the  prison  until,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  it  is  safe  for  him  to 
leave  it.  But,  if  you  must  let  him  out,  let  him  go  as  he  goes 
out  now  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  under  parole,  knowing  that  he 
will  be  returned  to  the  prison  the  moment  he  enters  upon 
ways  which,  we  understand  plainly,  lead  to  crime.  Under  that 
system,  over  four  hundred  have  already  been  released  on  parole 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  on  trial.  The  prison  authorities  re- 
ceive a  report  every  month  from  the  men  themselves,  and  from 
their  employers,  what  they  have  done,  what  they  are  doing,  how 
much  they  have  made.  The  very  moment  that  these  reports 
cease,  and  it  is  found  that  the  man  is  going  to  the  bad,  he  is 
returned  to  prison  without  trial  or  much  expense.  This  parole 
system  is  another  of  the  ideas  that  I  wish  to  suggest. 

And  now,  after  all,  the  question  is :  What  is  the  best  mode 
of  reform  ?  After  we  have  exhausted  moral  influences,  and  ed- 
ucational influences,  and  religious  influences,  we  come  to  this 
class  that  can  not  be  reformed,  except  we  employ  them  in  pro- 
ductive, skilled  labor.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  this. 
Great  prejudices  are  excited  in  discussing  it,  but  the  better  doc- 
trine is  finding  its  way  into  quarters  interested  especially  in  the 
question,  and  especially  well  informed  upon  it.  Let  me  read 
you  the  better  opinion  from  the  "  Journal  of  Labor,"  an  organ  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  : 

"  When  society  finds  it  necessary  to  lock  up  one  of  the  effects  of  its  blunder- 
ing, it  ought  to  do  what  it  can  to  eradicate  the  virus  of  vice  and  to  enable  the 
criminal  to  become  a  useful  citizen — a  blessing  rather  than  a  dangerous  curse  to 
the  community.  To  keep  him  idle  will  certainly  not  do  this,  neither  will  compell- 
ing him  to  work  at  something  for  which  he  has  neither  aptitude  or  fitness.  Em- 
ployed he  must  be,  and  his  employment  must  be  of  the  kind  best  calculated  to 
develop  the  man  in  him,  and  repress  and  obliterate  the  brute." 

Whatever  specious  arguments  you  may  hear  against  this  or 
that  system  of  labor,  do  not  be  deceived  as  to  one  point.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  laboring  men,  it  cannot  be  in  the  interest 
of  laboring  men,  that  the  convicted  criminal  shall  be  supported 
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in  idleness  by  the  community.  Labor  is  for  the  interest  of  all, 
and  it  is  the  best  method  of  producing  reform. 

I  go  one  step  farther.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  I  know  that  to  speak  on  questions  of  education 
before  an  audience  in  Nashville  is  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle, 
but  let  me  give  one  of  my  favorite  crochets,  which  is  that  no 
education  is  a  fit  education,  complete  and  perfect,  for  any  Amer- 
ican bov  or  any  American  girl,  that  does  not  fit  him  and  her 
to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  [Im- 
mense applause.]  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me.  It  saves 
me  the  trouble  and  you  the  weariness  of  an  argument  in  that 
behalf. 

And  now  there  is  one  other  matter  which  is  not  in  my  paper, 
but  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  In  our  neighboring  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  cruel  tragedy  has  deprived  the  people  of  that  state  of 
two  able,  excellent,  worthy  men,  citizens  of  unblemished  name. 
How  does  it  happen,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it?  The  ques- 
tion has  been  taken  up  bravely  in  that  state.  Admirable  edito- 
rials upon  it  can  be  read  in  the  "  Courier-Journal "  and  other 
newspapers,  in  which  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  cause  of  these 
deaths  that  brought  grief  and  sorrow  to  family  circles,  and  to 
large  circles  of  friends,  the  cause  and  the  responsibility,  are  at 
last  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  When- 
ever such  methods  are  sustained  by  public  sentiment,  is  it  not 
time,  and  is  not  this  the  occasion,  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
there,  to  reconsider  this  great  question  ?  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary longer  for  brave  men  of  the  age  of  those  men  to  exhibit 
proof  to  the  public  that  they  are  not  lacking  in  manhood  and 
courage.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  but  surely,  all  these  communi- 
ties have  already  on  one  side  or  the  other,  had  an  opportunity  to 
show,  and  have  shown  their  manhood,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  risk  the  life  of  any  man — to  risk  your  own  life  or  imperil  the 
life  of  another — by  the  unlawful  use  of  deadly  weapons,  or  any 
mere  personal  affront  by  words  or  writing.  Think  of  it,  my 
friends.  Let  it  be  understood  that  every  good  man  and  every 
good  woman  will  sustain  the  man  who  refuses  on  mere  personal 
account  to  violate  the  law  by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  Let 
him  be  held  in  respect  and  honor  rather  than  be  pointed  out  as  a 
craven. 
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More  than  that.  Is  there  not  a  time  and  a  place  when  indi- 
viduals must  speak  out — when  governors  and  legislators,  men 
before  the  public  and  private  citizens,  may  say,  each  for  himself, 
whatever  others  may  do,  "  I  will  let  it  be  known  to  my  neigh- 
bors that  insults  given  by  any  man  shall  not,  by  me  at  least,  be 
avenged  by  the  unlawful  use  of  deadly  weapons."  "  But,"  one 
says,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  publish  that  about  myself.  I  need  not 
obtrude  my  opinions  before  the  public."  My  good  friend,  you 
are  a  lawyer,  engaged  in  court,  where  controversies  must  occur. 
You  can  not  afford  to  wait.  Announce  in  advance  of  the  offense 
that  you  will  not  indulge  in  unlawful  revenge.  After  the 
offense,  it  is  too  late.  You  cannot  then  say  it,  at  least  not  so 
easily.  If  you  do,  the  reply  comes,  and  it  wounds  you,  "  Oh, 
very  conscientious  you  have  become,  now  you  are  in  dan- 
ger !  That  accounts  for  it !  It  is  unmanly  fear,  and  not  con- 
science, that  moves  you ! "  Then,  let  it  be  announced  before- 
hand by  men  who  are  in  any  conspicuous  way  connected  with 
such  dangers.  Where  a  man  stands  thus,  who  will  insult  him  ? 
Where  is  the  wretch  who  will  insult  a  man  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  he  does  not  avenge  his  own  wrongs  by  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons  ?  From  that  moment  he  is  safe  from  insult  by  any  man 
that  has  character  enough  to  insult  anybody.  In  some  way — it 
is  not  for  me  to  devise  how — this  should  be  done.  I  recall,  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  that  remarkable  event  when  a  man 
like  Aaron  Burr  could  slay  a  man  like  Hamilton.  But  from 
that  day  dueling,  which  was  as  common  in  New  York  before 
that  as  it  is  to-day  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else — from  that  day  the 
pulpit  so  spoke,  and  the  press  so  spoke,  that  public  opinion  was 
so  changed  and  reformed,  that  a  duel  in  New  York,  among  res- 
pectable men,  was  never  heard  of  again.  That  is  the  precedent 
to  follow. 

What  spirit  shall  we  invoke  to  guide  all  who  speak  and  all 
who  act  upon  the  grave  questions  relating  to  human  conduct 
and  to  accountability  under  human  laws  ?  During  almost  forty 
years  it  has  been  the  crowning  felicity  of  my  life  to  dwell  with 
a  companion,  now  gone  to  the  world  beyond,  whose  gift  and 
whose  delight  it  was  to  shed  happiness  on  all  around  her.  Her 
joy  was  so  radiant,  because  her  life  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
these  few  humble  and  precious  words,  which  fell  naturally  from 
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her  lips :  "  I  know  I  am  not  good,  but  I  do  try  to  treat  all  others 
as  I  would  wish  to  be  treated  if  I  were  in  their  places." 

Surely,  surely,  my  friends,  if  our  laws  and  their  execution, 
and  if  communities  and  individuals  can  be  penetrated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  a  solution  will  be  found 
for  every  problem  which  now  disturbs,  or  threatens  to  disturb, 
the  foundations  of  our  American  society. 

COL.  A.  S.  COLYAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  delighted  with 
your  pleasant,  kind  words  about  Tennessee  and  Nashville. 
There  is  a  habit  among  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  women  of  Nashville,  that  you  may  be  familiar 
with.  I  want  to  emphasize  it.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
women  of  Tennessee,  ever  since  1825,  when  LAFAYETTE  came 
here,  to  show  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  performed  dis- 
tinguished services,  some  special  mark  of  respect.  Sometimes 
we  show  to  strangers  such  a  splendid  audience  as  this.  Some- 
times we  invite  them  to  tea.  Sometimes  we  give  them  a  ban- 
quet. But  there  is  one  universal  rule,  and  that  is,  when  a 
gentleman  comes  among  us,  distinguished  for  his  past  life  and 
character,  and  specially  distinguished  for  his  work  in  some 
noble  cause,  to  give  him  a  basket  of  flowers. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  flowers,  President  HAY.ES  said : 
To  those  whom  we  all  recognize  as  lending   the  chief  orna- 
ment and  grace  to  every  pleasant  scene  of  life,  I  have  only  to 
say:  For  these  beautiful  flowers  I  most  heartily  thank  you. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction,  which  was 
pronounced  by  REV.  R.  A.  YOUNG,  D.  D. 


SECOND  DAY  — SUNDAY. 

The  Association  attended  divine  service,  in  a  body,  at  the 
McKendree  Church,  where  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  D.D. 

SERMON  I    BY  DR.  FITZGERALD. 


I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. — MATTHEW  xxv.,  36. 

In  an  old  southern  city,  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
summer  of  1853, 1  had  an  appointment  to  hold  a  religious  service 
in  one  of  its  suburbs.  I  failed  to  get  there,  and  I  spent  the 
afternoon  in  jail.  This  is  how  it  happened  :  A  few  weeks  pre- 
viously the  city  had  been  shocked  by  a  sickening  tragedy.  A 
young  man,  crazed  with  strong  drink,  had  stabbed  to  the  heart 
his  best  friend,  a  well-known  and  popular  school-teacher,  with 
whom  he  had  gotten  into  a  carousal  one  night.  When  the  young 
murderer  awoke  from  his  drunken  stupor  and  found  himself 
handcuffed  and  in  jail,  he  was  dazed  and  filled  with  horror,  hav- 
ing no  recollection  of  the  crime  of  the  night  before.  Neither 
of  the  parties  was  a  drunkard.  Public  opinion  in  that  commu- 
nity, and  the  courts  of  law,  which  are  everywhere  so  largely 
affected  by  its  influence,  had  just  then  one  of  those  periodical 
fits  of  extra  severity,  by  which  they  seem  to  think  they  can  con- 
done for  habitual  laxity  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
young  man,  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  feebly  defended,  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  now  in  jail  awaiting  his  execution.  With  pity  in  my  heart 
for  the  handsome  and  unfortunate  young  homicide,  who  was 
about  my  own  age,  I  called  to  visit  him,  on  my  way  to  meet  my 
appointment.  The  jailer,  who  was  just  starting  to  dinner,  said 
to  me,  "  I  will  have  to  lock  you  in  the  cell  here  with  the  pris- 
oner while  I  am  gone,  but  I  will  soon  be  back."  Accordingly,  I 
was  locked  in  with  the  condemned  man.  The  jailer  failed  to 
come  back,  as  he  had  promised.  Overcome  by  the  heat  and  a 
3  23 
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heavy  dinner,  he  had  dropped  asleep,  and  slept  on,  oblivious  of 
jails,  prisoners,  and  me.  So  we  two,  the  prisoner  and  myself, 
passed  the  whole  of  that  long,  hot  afternoon  together  in  that  cell. 
It  was  a  memorable  interview  for  us  both.  The  young  man 
made  a  clean  breast  of  his  case,  breaking  down  when  he  spoke 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  resident  in  Newark,  !N.  J.  I 
forgot  all  about  my  engagement  in  the  suburbs.  Touched  with 
sympathy  and  compassion,  I  read  to  him  words  of  mercy  and 
hope  out  of  the  Book  of  God.  Then  we  prayed  together,  and  our 
prayer  was  heard  by  the  all-gracious  Father,  whose  ear  is  never 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit.  A  soul  was 
saved  that  day.  The  young  man's  blood-guiltiness  and  all  his 
sins  were  forgiven,  and  the  fact  was  certified  to  his  conscious  soul 
by  the  immediate  touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Knowing  that  he 
was  not  a  murderer  at  heart,  I  interested  myself  in  his  behalf,  and, 
with  the  kindly  aid  of  others,  his  punishment  was  first  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  then  he  was  granted  a  full  pardon. 
On  his  release,  he  went  at  once  to  his  mother  and  sisters  in  Xew 
Jersey,  where  he  entered  into  business  and  prospered  from  the 
start.  Identifying  himself  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  became 
an  active  and  efficient  Christian  worker,  a  helper  to  every  good 
cause,  and,  remembering  his  own  early  misfortune,  he  was  a 
friend  to  every  needy  and  troubled  man.  He  lived  a  good  life, 
and  made  a  good  end.  Two  souls  were  blessed  in  the  jail  that 
day  —  the  prisoner  found  his  deliverer,  and  I  learned  a  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten.  That  lesson  is  in  harmony  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  text  for  this  discourse, 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  discover  its  meaning,  imbibe  its 
spirit,  and  adopt  its  suggestions  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
prison  management  and  discipline,  that  now  asks  solution  from 
Christendom. 

And  its  first  suggestion  is  this :  That  Jesus  Christ  is  brother 
to  our  race,  that  he  holds  the  same  relation  to  our  fallen  brothers 
and  sisters  that  he  does  to  us.  He  is  their  brother,  as  he  is  ours. 
This  means  that  there  is  no  man  or  woman  so  wholly  lost,  that 
the  pitying  Christ  will  despise  or  forget  them.  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  all  humanity. 
He,  the  Son  of  Man,  represents  us  all,  and,  by  virtue  of  our  rela- 
tion to  him,  we  are  all  brethren.  The  brotherhood  of  humanity 
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is  implied  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  your  visit  to  the  pris- 
oner is  a*visit  to  himself.  O,  Master!  unseal  our  blinded  eyes, 
that  we  rnay  catch  the  deeper  meaning  and  inspiration  of  this 
great  truth,  which  is  so  trite,  and  is  so  often  lightly  spoken,  that 
to  careless  minds  and  cold  hearts  it  sounds  like  the  veriest  cant. 
But  it  is  the  basal  truth  of  all  true  philanthropy.  If  we  forget 
that  prisoners  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  we  can  do  them  little 
or  no  good.  The  Pharisee  and  the  cynic  have  no  right  to  enter 
prison  walls  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  heartless  unbelief 
that  finds  expression  in  the  ridicule  leveled  by  the  press  at 
Christian  workers  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  its  ghastly  merri- 
ment over  the  penitence  and  faith  of  malefactors  in  jail  or  under 
the  gallows,  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  shameful  exhibitions  of 
the  sinister  side  of  human  nature.  A  poor,  fallen  creature,  who 
dies  crying  to  God  for  mercy,  may  have  as  good  a  hope  for  salva- 
tion as  the  flippant  scribe  who  makes  his  death  agony  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sacreligious  jest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prison  is  no 
place  for  fools  of  the  maudlin  type,  who  apotheosize  the  grossest 
criminals,  seeming  to  think  that  the  greater  the  villain  the 
greater  the  hero.  He  who  visits  the  prisoner  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  goes  with  a  tender  pity  in  his  heart,  which  is  all  the  more 
intense,  because  he  realizes  the  awful  depth  of  ruin  into  which 
men  may  plunge,  in  contrast  with  the  possibilities  of  their  re- 
demption and  exaltation  through  the  Gospel. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  we  must  go  unto  the  prisoners 
with  hopefulness.  There  is,  in  the  text,  an  implied  promise  of 
success  in  this  work.  Without  this  hopefulness  no  one  is 
fitted  for  this  service.  The  merely  theoretical  philanthropist 
and  the  romantic  sentimentalist  soon  tire  of  it.  There  is  a 
prevalent  cant  about  the  criminal  classes.  Men  talk  of  the 
"  criminal  classes,"  as  if  they  were  a  different  order  of  beings 
from  the  rest  of  us.  In  making  a  protest  against  this  wrong 
notion,  I  would  not  ignore  any  of  the  stern  facts  that  con- 
front us.  The  unquestionable  facts  of  heredity  stare  us  in  the 
face.  Organic  viciousness  is  a  •  fact,  which  we  cannot  ignore 
or  deny  in  dealing  with  this  question.  Let  it  stand  for  all  that 
it  is  worth.  But  let  us  beware  of  exaggerating  it.  Let  us  not 
allow  it  to  be  a  bugbear  that  shall  frighten  us  out  of  a  con- 
viction of  our  moral  responsibility  for  our  actions,  and  extin- 
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guish  our  hope  for  the  human  race.  Not  only  have  vast  num- 
bers of  individuals,  by  human  help  and  the  grace  of  God, 
overcome  an  evil  heredity,  but  whole  nations  have  been 
redeemed  and  lifted  up,  after  ages  and  ages  of  hereditary  bar- 
barism. Heredity  works  both  ways,  upward  as  well  as  down- 
ward. Away  with  your  pessimistic  doctrine  of  heredity !  It 
is  the  lame  excuse  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  unfeeling,  the 
sophism  of  the  theorist,  who  would  rather  dispute  and  specu- 
late than  work  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-man,  the  fortifica- 
tion behind  which  indolence  and  selfishness  intrench  themselves. 
Away  with  your  heredity,  which  darkens  the  horizon  of  human- 
ity and  consigns  millions  of  human  beings  to  a  pre-doomed  per- 
dition. No,  gentlemen,  heredity  is  not  the  Laocoon  fold  of  a 
serpent  that  is  crushing  out  the  life  of  the  race.  It  is  an  angel, 
that  leads  it  onward  in  its  brightening  pathway.  Heredity  is  a 
law  of  God,  and  all  his  laws  work  not  against  us,  but  for  us,  if 
we  use  them  aright.  Social  science,  which  is  common  sense 
applied  to  our  social  relations,  will  more  and  more  fully  reveal  to 
mankind  the  true  doctrine  of  heredity,  and  then  the  world  will 
rid  itself  of  another  of  its  long  cherished  delusions,  and  recognize 
in  it  a  chief  factor  in  the  forces  that  are  lifting  up  humanity  into 
the  light  and  blessedness  guaranteed  by  the  purpose,  promise  and 
power  of  God.  Through  the  human  will,  a  new  force  enters  into 
a  human  life  and  changes  it,  and  the  basis  of  a  new  and  better 
heredity  is  laid.  Write  it  in  letters  of  light,  that  thus  the  least 
favored  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  may  hope.  Write  it  in  letters 
of  fire,  that  the  most  favored  may  fear.  The  grace  of  God 
bridges  this  chasm.  "  Whosoever  will  "  is  the  word  of  power 
that  thrills  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart  of  the  world.  Hear 
it,  ye  men  of  merciful  hearts,  who  would  carry  a  message  of 
hope  and  comfort  and  lay  it  upon  the  broken  and  bleeding 
hearts  of  your  fallen  brothers  and  sisters. 

Nothing  that  was  said  last  night  by  our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen,  the  president  of  this  association,  met  a  heartier  response 
from  my  mind  than  this :  "  Our  belief  in  the  divine  benefi- 
cence is  too  profound,  to  permit  us  to  think  that  they  are 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  God's  goodness."  We  thank 
you,  President  HAYES,  for  those  true  words.  They  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  inspiration  and  power  in  this  truth. 
Good  is  rooted  in  God,  and  is  stronger  than  evil,  which  is 
rooted  in  the  creature.  A  divine  voice  tells  us  to  overcome 
evil  with  good,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  can  be  done. 

True,  Christianity  alone  can  settle  this  convict  question.  Its 
penal  system  is  both  preventive  and  reformatory.  The  magis- 
trate, according  to  the  Bible,  should  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
Christianity  recognizes  the  truth  that  no  rose-water  system  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  any  government,  human  or  divine. 
The  tiger  in  human  nature  must  be  restrained,  and  nothing 
will  do  this  except  a  sight  of  Almighty  God,  or  the  human 
ruler,  his  vicegerent,  with  the  sword  of  justice  drawn.  Loose 
views  of  the  government  of  God  lead  to  loose  views  of  human 
government.  To  be  effective  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  pun- 
ishment must  be  sharp  and  certain.  The  old  colonial  penal 
codes  seem  too  severe  to  us  now,  but  they  were  not  ineffective 
in  the  prevention  of  crime.  We  do  not  whip,  crop,  brand  or 
hang  offenders  against  the  law,  as  our  forefathers  did;  but  is 
there  less  crime  now  than  in  their  day?  The  chief  defect  in 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  to-day  is  found  in  the  uncertain- 
ties and  delays  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  arts  by 
which  justice  is  hindered  and  thwarted  were  not  so  well  known 
by  our  fathers;  the  old-time  judges  had  a  way  of  pushing 
criminal  trials  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  This  disposition  in  the 
former  times,  under  the  old  codes,  is  illustrated  in  the  story 
that  once,  during  the  term  of  a  court,  wrhen  the  docket  was 
light,  a  fellow  was  detected  in  a  criminal  offense,  arrested, 
taken  to  the  court-house,  arraigned,  indicted,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced and  publicly  whipped,  the  same  day.  The  culprit,  who 
was  something  of  a  wag,  while  putting  on  his  outer  garments, 
looked  around  and  remarked :  "  This  is  what  I  call  a  business 
town ! "  It  would  be  well  for  the  morals  of  the  country  if 
we  had  more  business  towns  of  this  sort,  though  not  after  this 
extreme  pattern.  It  is  an  inauspicious  sign,  in  some  of  our 
cities,  that  business  nourishes  and  justice  lags;  that  a  corpora- 
tion job  can  be  put  through  in  a  week,  while  it  takes  a  year  to 
try  a  moneyed  rascal,  or  bring  to  justice  a  political  assassin. 
Let  punishment  be  certain.  Let  it  be  impartial.  Let  it  be 
quick,  following  transgression  like  the  lightning  flash,  that  is 
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seen  before  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  thunder.  But,  while 
punishment  should  be  certain  and  quick,  I  affirm  a  truism, 
when  I  say  that  all  prison  discipline'  should  be  reformatory  in 
its  aim.  Nobody  has  the  hardihood  to  controvert  this  axiom 
as  a  theoretical  assumption,  but  where  is  it  practically  done? 
God  pity  the  poor  creatures,  inheritors  of  vice  and  misfortune, 
who,  beginning  their  lives  in  schools  of  crime,  end  them  in 
that  university  of  iniquity,  a  modern  states  prison,  into  which 
they  are  thrust  as  bad  men,  and  out  of  which  they  come 
as  devils  incarnate.  Applied  to  some  of  these  institutions,  the 
word  penitentiary  is  the  grossest  of  misnomers.  It  were  a 
mercy  to  a  convict  to  kill  him  by  torture,  to  break  him  on  the 
wheel,  rather  than  to  let  him  live  with  no  door  of  hope  open 
to  him.  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy,  open  a  door  of 
hope  to  him,  in  some  way.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  If  I  had 
thought  less  on  this  question,  I  might  be  readier  in  giving  an 
answer.  I  must  speak  diffidently,  but  on  one  or  two  points  my 
convictions  are  clear. 

You  can  not  open  a  door  of  hope  to  the  prisoners  by  shutting 
them  up  in  idleness.  That  was  the  stupidest  experiment  ever 
made  by  demagogues,  at  the  dictation  of  fools  and  knaves. 
It  will  scarcely  be  repeated,  anywhere  in  our  country.  That 
method  of  treatment  defeats  every  possibility  of  improving  the 
moral  state  of  the  convict,  and  at  the  same  time  it  most  irra- 
tionally and  cruelly  aggravates  his  wretchedness.  An  idle  brain 
is  the  devil's  workshop,  until  it  becomes  a  dead  thing,  perishing 
by  disease.  No  strength  of  will,  no  power  of  endurance  can 
survive  this  ordeal.  With  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  hope, 
you  have  put  a  living  soul  in  hell,  this  side  the  grave. 

Neither  can  you  expect  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  a  convict 
by  the  lease  system,  though  we  may  concede  that  even  this  is 
better  than  compulsory  idleness.  The  convict  lease  system  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  The  state  cannot  properly  delegate  its 
awful  and  sacred  function  by  farming  out  the  punishment  of 
crime  to  those  who  make  merchandise  of  public  justice.  There 
may  be  different  opinions  as  to  how  convicts  may  best  be  em- 
ployed, both  for  their  own  good  and  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  there  should  be  no  dissenting  voice,  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that  never,  on  any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstances, 
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should  the  state  turn  over  a  prisoner  into  other  hands  than  her 
own,  until  he  goes  forth  a  free  man  or  dies  and  is  buried.  It 
ought  to  be  practicable  for  the  state  to  provide  for  its  convicts 
labor  that  will  be  steady,  healthful,  and  moderately  lucrative,  so 
that  they  may  be  self-supporting,  with  a  margin  for  them  by 
extra  work  to  lay  by  something  for  the  families  of  such  as  have 
families,  or  as  capital  with  which  to  begin  life  again  when  re- 
stored to  liberty.  A  judicious  and  liberal  system  of  credits  for 
good  behavior  would  be  an  additional  stimulus  to  hope  and 
energy,  wherever  there  is  the  least  lingering  spark  of  manly 
aspiration.  The  lease  system  violates  a  sacred  principle  of  civil 
government,  outrages  human  nature  in  the  persons  of  its  victims, 
and  exposes  those  who  administer  it  to  temptations  to  which  the 
best  of  men  should  not  be  subjected.  In  Dante's  Inferno,  there 
was  one  horror  not  included — the  devil  did  not  farm  out  the 
punishments  of  hell  to  sub-devils  for  profit.  The  state  is  the 
mother  of  all  her  children;  let  her  keep  them  under  her  own 
watchful  eye  and  firm,  yet  kindly  hand. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  anything  gained  when  you  take  the 
convicts  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lessees  and  place  them  in  the 
keeping  of  politicians  ?  That  is  a  hard  question.  The  average 
politician  is  not  a  saint,  but  all  politicians  are  not  scoundrels. 
The  average  politician  is  about  as  honest  as  the  average  of  his 
constituency.  Like  voter,  like  representative,  is  the  rule.  The 
fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  so  habitually  assumed  that  our 
politicians  are  weak  and  corrupt,  that  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  to  drive  our  strongest  and  best  men  from  the  public  service. 
Universal  suspicion  paves  the  way  to  universal  venality.  It.is 
time  we  had  ceased  to  make  sport  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  lest 
we  laugh  and  sneer  the  coming  generation  of  Americans  into 
skepticism  concerning  all  that  is  truthful,  unselfish  and  holy  in 
human  life.  Let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mephistopheles,  the  nine- 
teenth century  devil  who  sneers  at  all  goodness,  and  whose  false 
philosophy  destroys  man's  faith  in  God  and  in  his  fellow-man. 
To  say  that  the  state  can  not  manage  this  convict  question  directly 
through  its  own  agents  is  to  confess  our  incapacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. If  we  would  tone  up  politics  in  this  country,  we  must 
tone  up  in  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  public  servants. 
The  common  practice  is  to  elect  a  man  to  office  by  a  majority  of- 
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our  votes,  and  then  immediately  assume  that  he  is  a  self-seeking 
demagogue  and  rascal.  If  he  does  what  is  right,  he  is  suspected 
and  accused  of  being  animated  by  selfish  motives.  If  he  blun- 
ders now  and  then,  as  the  wisest  and  best  may  do,  his  political 
enemies  tear  him  like  hungry  wolves.  To  enjoy  political  life, 
a  man  must  have  a  brow  of  brass,  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  the 
recklessness  of  a  desperado,  the  endurance  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  a  saint.  The  saints  are  usually  looked  for  else- 
where, and  no  wonder.  This  indiscriminate  defamation  of  our 
public  men  is  a  shame  to  us  as  a  nation.  It  degrades  us  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  represses  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and 
crowds  the  best  men  to  the  rear  and  the  worst  to  the  front.  In 
the  name  of  decency  and  honor,  let  it  cease.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
the  ultra  partisanship  that  heaps  senseless  abuse  on  the  heads 
of  our  statesmen  while  living,  and  apotheosizes  them  when  dead. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  the  ultra  sectionalism  that  forgets  that  the  good 
people  of  all  sections  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  that  the  rascals 
of  all  sections  have  a  close  family  likeness.  The  problems  before 
us  demand  the  best  thought  of  our  best  thinkers,  the  support  of 
a  united  public  opinion,  and  the  co-operative  activities  of  all  good 
men  and  women  everywhere.  These  problems  are  presented  to 
us  not  to  confound  us,  but  to  educate  us  for  self-government. 
God  has  put  us  to  school.  His  purpose  is  to  educate  us  for  a 
great  trust,  the  preservation  of  the  richest  inheritance  ever  be- 
stowed upon  any  people.  We  must  succeed.  We  have  the  open 
Bible,  a  free  press,  provision  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
an  experience  that  ought  to  guard  us  against  the  blunders  which 
have  caused  us  to  smart  in  the  past.  And  prominent  among 
these  helpful  agencies  should  be  included  such  organizations  as 
this  National  Prison  Association,  whose  influence  broadens  our 
ideas,  corrects  our  misjudgments,  moderates  our  prejudices,  and 
advances  the  front  line  and  brings  up  the  rear  rank  of  modern 
progress. 

Let  us  put  a  little  more  vigor  into  public  opinion,  and  a  little 
more  vigilance  and  energy  into  the  expression  of  it,  and  we  need 
not  despair  of  securing  all  needed  reforms  through  legislative 
action,  nor  of  finding  suitable  men  to  put  such  reforms  into  prac- 
tical operation.  I  happened  to  be  present  when  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor of  California  was  remonstrated  with  and  threatened  with 
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political  death,  because  he  had  declined  to  remove  a  physician 
from  the  State  insane  asylum  on  political  grounds.  ."No, gentle- 
men," he  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
flashing  eyes,  "  I  will  not  do  what  you  demand.  I  will  sacrifice 
every  political  aspiration  of  my  life,  before  I  will  consent  to  make 
the  most  unfortunate  of  my  race  dependent  upon  the  mutations 
of  political  parties  and  the  intrigues  of  politicians  !"  He  stood 
firm  by  this  patriotic  purpose,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  man- 
agement of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  California  have  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Christian  civilization.  What  has  been  done  in  that  new  state 
can  surely  be  done  in  these  older  states.  The  best  man  in  every 
state  —  the  broadest,  the  strongest,  the  most  patient,  the  most 
hopeful,  the  kindest,  the  firmest  —  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  state  prison,  and  kept  there  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior, 
independent  alike  of  Democrats,  Republicans,  Mugwumps,  and 
all  others.  Give  such  a  man  a  salary  large  enough  to  secure  his 
lifelong  service,  and  let  him  put  his  head  and  heart  and  all  his 
energies  into  his  work.  Practical  prison  reform  must  be  incar- 
nated in  a  man,  as  well  as  in  a  system.  The  work  wTould  grow 
on  him,  and  he  would  grow  in  the  work,  until  every  good  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth  would  resent  his  removal  on  political 
grounds,  as  an  outrage  against  common  sense,  patriotism,  and 
humanity.  Take  prison  management  out  of  party  politics,  and 
secure  the  services  of  honest  and  capable  men  for  the  work,  and 
all  else  would,  we  may  hope,  follow  in  due  course.  This  is  a 
good  beginning  place  for  practical  civi]  service  reform  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

When  I  said  that  all  prison  discipline  should  be  reformatory 
in  its  aim,  it  is  likely  that  I  meant  more  than  some  may  have 
understood  me  to  mean.  The  gravity  of  the  question  demands 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  candor,  and  candor 
requires  me  to  say  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  reformation  of  any  sinner,  inside  or  outside  of  a 
prison,  that  is  not  based  on  a  recognition  of  Almighty  God  and 
a  sense  of  accountability  to  him.  No  other  treatment  is  radical 
enough,  no  other  motives  are  mighty  enough,  no  other  influences 
are  pervasive  and  abiding  enough,  for  the  permanent  reforma- 
tion of  a  criminal. 
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Genuine  prison  reform,  then,  is  the  work  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. I  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  genuine,  with  this 
double  application  of  it.  You  can't  keep  genuine  Christianity 
out  of  jail.  It  has  had  a  considerable  prison  experience  of  its 
own,  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul  to  those  of  St.  John  Bunyan. 
Itself  the  liberator  of  humanity,  it  is  no  stranger  to  bonds  and 
imprisonments.  The  power  of  Christianity  is  felt  in  every  prison 
cell  in  Christendom  to-day.  By  its  very  name,  this  American 
Prison  Association  inspires  hope  in  the  sad  hearts  of  thousands 
who  will  pass  this  blessed  Sabbath-day  in  convicts'  cells.  There 
are  no  walls  so  high,  that  your  words  cannot  pass  them  ;  no  dun- 
geons so  dark  that  the  light,  you  kindle  cannot  penetrate  them ; 
no  convict  camp  so  isolated,  that  you  cannot  iind  and  visit  it ;  no 
lost  man  so  wholly  lost,  that  the  pitying  Christ  cannot  convey 
him  a  message  of  mercy  by  you,  or  by  some  other  willing  disci- 
ple of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 

And  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  one-  thing  that  must  be  done.  We 
must  go  to  them  that  are  in  prison  with  our  Master's  message 
and  help.  We  must  go  to  them  in  person.  Only  men  can  lift 
men.  This  can  be  done  only  by  actual  contact.  We  must  imi- 
tate Jesus,  who  touched  the  leper  and  made  him-  clean.  John 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Dorothy  Dix  did  more  for  the  pris- 
oners than  all  the  philosophers,  orators  and  writers,  because  they 
went  unto  them.  They  went  as  Christians,  doing  it  as  unto 
Christ  himself,  sublimating  philanthropy  with  religion.  We 
must  go  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  not  as  legislative  committeemen, 
to  make  a  partisan  report ;  not  as  professional  political  econo- 
mists, to  hunt  for  facts  to  fit  a  theory  already  espoused  ;  not  as 
students  of  human  nature,  trying  to  find  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  darkest  secrets  of  guilty  souls ;  not  as  litterateurs,  in  search 
of  the  abnormal  and  sensational ;  but  as  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
sinners,  with  a  message  from  our  common  Father  in  heaven. 
We  must  go  to  them  with  pity  and  love  and  prayer,  looking  to 
God  for  help.  Practical  Christianity  is  the  only  agency  adequate 
to  this  work  —  not  the  Christianity  of  dry  dogma  and  dead 
formality,  but  the  Christianity  that  goes  about  doing  good. 
Nothing  will  melt  these  hard  hearts  but  the  love  of  Christ ;  no 
hand  but  his  can  lift  them  up  into  light  and  hope.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  sick  woman,  who  was  also  a  sinner,  in 
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one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  city.  I  found  her  lying  on  a  cot, 
pale,  emaciated,  and  very  weak.  The  lines  of  her  face  showed 
weakness  rather  than  viciousness,  and  the  traces  of  beauty  were 
still  left  on  her  wasted  features.  I  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  her 
weary  look  showed  that  she  took  no  interest  in  me  or  my  visit. 
Possibly  the  poor  creature  had  been  talked  at  and  prayed  at  and 
lectured,  in  the  well-meant  but  perfunctory  way  that  is  too  com- 
mon with  us  in  our  visitations  to  the  poor  and  sick,  until  she 
dreaded  to  see  a  visitor.  Looking  upon  the  poor,'faded,  broken, 
ruined  woman,  as  she  lay  there  before  me,  a  great  pity  welled 
up  in  my  heart,  but  I  only  said,  "  I  have  no  message  for  you,  my 
sister."  She  looked  at  me  with  evident  surprise,  but  made  no 
answer.  "  I  have  no.  message  of  my  own  to  you,"  I  continued ; 
"  I  am  a  weak  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself,  and  my  words 
would  be  of-  little  worth  to  you  or  anybody  else.  But  I  have  a 
message  to  you  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners. He  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  he  loves  you  now ;  he  loves 
you,  not  because  you  are  strong,  and  pure,  and  good,  but  because 
you  are  weak  and  sinful  and  sorrowing.  In  his  name,  just  as 
truly  as  if  he  were  sitting  here  by  you  and  looking  upon  you 
with  his  own  pitying  eyes,  and  speaking  to  you  in  his  own 
tender  tones,  I  tell  you  he  loves  you  now,  just  as  you  are."  A 
flush  came  over  the  pitiful  face,  tears  filled  her  eyes,  a  great 
wave  of  emotion  flooded  her  soul,  and  she  sobbed  with  irre- 
pressible joy,  as  the  truth  of  all  truths  flashed  upon  her,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Then  and  there  the  lost  was 
found,  and  the  dead  was  made  alive  again.  It  was  the  old, 
sweet,  glad  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  gospel  of  God's  love, 
which  is  the  only  gospel  for  this  world,  the  gospel  for  all,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  alike.  This  is  the  gospel  that  we  must 
carry  with  us  unto  the  prisoners.  We  must  go  in  faith,  believing 
that  lie  who  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  and  raised  the  dead, 
can  save  lost  souls  now.  The  basis  of  our  confidence  must  be  a 
personal  experience  of  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  sin- 
ners. He  who  hath  felt  this  power,  realizing  within  himself  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  not  doubt  its  sufficiency  for  all  other  sinners. 

Gentlemen  of    the  American   Prison   Association,  after  we 
have  completed  the  circle  of  our  theorizing  and  experiments,  we 
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must  come  back  to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  solution  of  all  the  ethi- 
cal questions  and  social  problems  of  our  times.  The  empiricisms 
of  pseudo-reformers  and  visionaries  have  been  tried,  and  failure, 
more  or  less  complete,  is  confessed  on  all  sides.  All  is  ready  for 
the  re-annunciation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  appli- 
cation to  all  existing  social  problems  by  living  men  and  women, 
who  have  themselves  seen  its  light  and  felt  its  touch  divine. 
Admit  Christianity  into  your  prisons,  and  it  will  prove  itself 
equal  to  its  office  as  the  regenerative  force  that  shall  lift  up  the 
world  into  light  and  purity  and  peace. 

The  churches  of  Christ,  which  are  many  in  name,  but  one  in 
essential  character  and  one  in  purpose,  will  unite  in  this  work, 
and  thenceforth  be  closer  together  forever.  Working  together 
in  the  prison,  they  will  worship  together  in  the  church.  Among 
my  old  friends  in  San  Francisco  was  a  certain  bishop,  whose 
notions  concerning  matters  ecclesiastical  were  regarded  as  rather 
high,  and  with  whom  I  had  many  a  friendly  colloquy  on  that 
class  of  questions.  One  day  I  made  the  discovery  that  he  was 
indeed  in  the  apostolic  succession.  I  detected  him  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  food  and  comforting  words  and  prayer  to  a  dying 
foreigner,  away  over  among  what  were  then  the  wind-swept 
sand-hills  of  that  breezy  metropolis  by  the  Golden  Gate,  close 
to  the  blue  Pacific  Sea.  I  have  never  since  doubted  that  he  was 
in  the  true  succession.  A  unified  Christianity  means  the  regen- 
eration of  humanity,  and  that  unification  is  coming,  on  the  line 
of  co-operative  Christian  work.  In  the  jail  we  will  learn  the 
lesson  we  missed  in  the  temple.  In  the  jail  we  will  meet  our 
Lord,  and  one  another,  and  from  that  contact  we  shall  go  forth 
with  a  deeper  and  truer  fraternity  and  with  stronger  faith, 
tenderer  hearts  and  fresh  energy  to  teach  and  disciple  the 
nations. 


SUNDAY   NIGHT. 

An  evening  session  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  addresses  were  made  upon  the  "  Keligious  Aspect  of  the 
Prison  Question." 
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A  selection  from  the  Bible  was  read  by  Chaplain  MILLIGAN, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  FITZGERALD. 

ADDRESS  ;    BY    MR.    WINES. 

In  the  government  of  God  there  are  two  great  principles,— 
severity  and  goodness.  How  to  reconcile  these  with  each  other 
I  do  not  know,  any  more  than  I  know  how  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  in  the  universe 
which  God  has  made.  Both  of  these  are  reflected  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men.  The  prison  represents  the  severity  of  God,  or 
the  principle  of  justice.  But  in  our  treatment  of  the  prisoner, 
we  are  to  remember  that  God  has  tempered  justice  with  mercy, 
so  that  the  Psalmist  could  say :  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether; righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."  It 
has  been  the  problem  of  all  ages,  how  to  treat  those  who  have 
offended  against  their  fellow-men  and  against  the  laws  of  society, 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  violate  either  of  these  principles. 
But  we  know  that  every  truth  contains  within  itself  an  element 
of  self-contradiction,  and  that  there  is  no  falsehood  greater  than 
that  expressed  in  a  half-truth;  and  whenever,  in  treating  of  crime 
or  of  criminals,  we  forget  either  of  these  two  principles,  theo- 
retically or  practically,  we  are  certain  to  miss  the  great  end  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  jurisprudence  and  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  National 
Prison  Association  to  adjust  these  relations  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  to  give  due  emphasis  to  each  of  these 
principles.  We  are  here  to-night,  in  this  house  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing, 
if  it  can  be  done,  upon  your  minds  the  thought  that,  among  the 
many  aspects  of  the  prison  question,  not  the  least  important  is  its 
religious  aspect.  As  I  have  intimated,  it  has  many  aspects. 
It  has  a  political  aspect,  it  has  a  financial  aspect,  it  has  a  sanitary 
aspect,  it  has  a  legal  aspect ;  it  has  a  humanitarian  aspect,  but 
above  all  it  has  a  religious  aspect,  and  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
and  of  improving  the  criminal  law  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  church,  in  all  its 
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departments  and  branches.  As  we  heard  this  morning,  the  con- 
nection between  prison  work  and  the  work  of  the  church  is  close 
and  intimate,  so  that  Christ  said  that  he  who  does  not  visit  the 
prisoner  will  be  rejected  in  the  day  of  final  judgment.  The 
prison  represents  the  fight  against  crime  in  the  world,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  fight  against  sin,  of  which  the  church 
is  the  acknowledged  leader.  And  the  effort  to  bring  about  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  by  proper  treatment,  while  in  the  condi- 
tion of  incarceration,  corresponds  in  theory  to  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  came  into  the  world  to  redeem  men  who 
were  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  The  church  and  this  Associa- 
tion stand  alike  upon  the  same  foundation  of  opposition,  of 
eternal  and  undying  hostility,  to  crime,  and  never-ceasing  love 
to  the  prisoner,  the  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  in  the 
belief  that  he  can  not  have  sunk  so  low  that  he  cannot  be 
reached  and  touched  by  the  divine  mercy,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  help  him  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  if,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  it  shall  be  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

This  subject,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  will  be 
opened  to  you  by  four  gentlemen,  the  first  of  whom  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Men  at  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  second  by  the  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  at 
Jackson,  Michigan,  the  third  by  a  clergyman  devoted  to  the 
care  of  discharged  prisoners,  in  Baltimore ;  and  the  fourth  by 
Gen.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Ohio. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  think  that  we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  criminals  are  another  order  of  beings  from  us,  who 
think  we  are  not  criminals.  It  seems  to  me  that,,  in  any  refor- 
matory, it  is  essential  to  realize  that  criminals  and  prisoners 
are  only  human  beings  and  fellow-beings.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  regard  to  criminals.  Prisoners 
are  not,  as  a  body  of  men,  so  bad  as  the  generality  of  people 
think  them  to  be.  A  great  many  are  pretty  nearly  right.  They 
want  but  a  little  to  come  into  their  hearts,  (or  into  their  heads), 
to  make  them  right ;  to  make  the  good  forces  of  their  natures 
dominant.  There  are  some  professional  criminals,  men  who 
have  elected  that  life,  as  a  man  elects  medicine  or  law,  but  that 
number  is  not  great.  There  are  some  desperadoes  in  prison,  but 
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the  great  body  of  criminals  are  persons  who  lack  something, 
added  to  what  they  already  have  in  possession,  to  make  them 
suitable  and  worthy  members  of  society.  If  you  take  up  any 
body  of  a  hundred  persons,  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  who 
are  good,  by  every  evidence  which  can  be  given,  you  will  find 
in  all  of  them  essentially  the  same  animating  and  sustaining 
principle.  If  you  take  up  a  hundred  persons  who  are  condemned 
as  not  being  good,  you  will  find  they  lack  just  what  the  other 
good  persons  possess.  The  question  is,  How  are  we  to  bring  over 
these  good  qualities  and  put  them  into  those  who  have  them  not  ? 
I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  it  does  not  take  very  much  addition  to 
make  the  dominant  forces  good  in  men.  A  good  many  are 
three-quarters  right ;  some  are  seven-eighths  right.  That  has 
come  into  this  world  which  is  elevating,  which  is  regenerating  in 
its  nature,  and  to  that  is  due  all  the  civilization,  all  the  uplifting, 
all  the  improvement  in  the  world,  for  hundreds  of  years.  I  care 
little  where  you  begin  work  upon  the  man  whom  we  call  crim- 
inal. You  may  begin  at  the  bath-tub,  but  you  have  got  to  end 
with  the  gospel.  I  believe  in  all  good  social  forces,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  administration,  in  keeping  prisoners  sweet  by  good 
treatment,  by  good  feeding.  Keep  them  hospitable  to  the  truth, 
and  then  pour  into  them,  and  on  to  them,  and  over  them,  and 
through  them,  all  the  light  and  knowledge  and  truth  that  you 
can  possibly  get.  I  do  not  believe  in  excluding  them  from  any- 
thing that  has  been  shown  to  be  a  good  and  elevating  and  re- 
newing thing  for  other  men.  I  believe  in  surrounding  men  in 
prison  with  just  as  much  of  the  good  which  is  in  the  world  out- 
side of  prison  as  is  possible.  The  old  prison  idea  was  and  is 
to  exclude  the  men  from  everything,  and  everything  from 
the  men. 

If  this  were  the  place  and  hour,  and  time  were  at  my  com- 
mand, I  would  tell  you  how  we  do  some  things  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  I  am  superintendent.  But  that  would  not  be 
right,  because  others  are  to  follow,  who  will  speak  more  accept- 
ably than  I  can.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  the  criminal  is  our  fellow-being,  and 
that  he  can  only  be  made  right  by  the  same  means  and  meth- 
ods which  have  made  other  people  right.  You  cannot  sepa- 
rate a  man  from  the  great  sweep  and  scope  of  the  gospel,  and 
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expect  him  to  reform.  That  is  the  only  thing  which  completes 
it.  There  may  be  other  supporting  things,  but  the  animating 
principle  must  be  the  gospel  principle.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  about  the  reformability  of  criminals.  Not  all,  certainly 
not  all,  with  the  means  which  we  have  at  command.  As  Presi- 
dent HAYES  said,  no  one  is  excluded  from  divine  beneficence ; 
but  we  cannot  put  in  operation,  in  every  case,  the  means  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  needed  regeneration.  After  a  battle, 
the  surgeon  goes  over  the  field  to  look  after  the  wounded 
men.  He  comes  to  a  man  with  a  flesh  wound  upon  his  arm. 
He  bandages  it,  and  says  to  him :  "  With  a  little  cold  water, 
you  will  be  all  right."  He  comes  to  another,  for  the  saving 
of  whose  life  amputation  is  necessary ;  something  must  be  cut 
off.  He  comes  to  a  third,  in  which  case  a  resection  is  requi- 
site, or  the  taking  something  out.  He  looks  at  a  fourth,  and 
says :  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you."  If  he  is  what  he  may  be, 
he  will  add  :  "  I  point  you  to  the  Great  Physician."  So,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  prisoners,  we  find  some  who  need  but 
little  done  for  them ;  a  bandage  and  cold  water  are  sufficient 
to  make  them  right.  Others  have  to  have  something  cut  off ; 
they  must  suffer  in  some  member.  Others,  perhaps,  have  to 
have  something  taken  out  of  them.  And  we  come  to  others 
still,  of  whom  we  are  compelled  to  say :  "  Nothing  short  of  the 
grace  of  God  will  suffice  in  this  case."  And  in  all  cases  I 
think  that  reformation  is  only  sure  and  lasting,  when  it  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  grace  of  God. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  The  subject  of  the  evening  is  the  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  prison  question.  Superintendent  TUFTS  has 
given  you  what  he  regards  as  the  view  which  should  be  taken  of 
this  aspect  of  the  question  by  wardens.  I  understand  that  the 
object  sought  in  selecting  myself  to  speak  is,  that  the  chap- 
lain's view  may  also  be  presented. 

It  cannot  be  the  aspect  of  the  question  in  the  past.  That  is 
clearly  defined,  and  it  was  full  of  horror,  of  terror,  of  revenge, 
of  inconsistency,  and  of  failure.  It  cannot  mean  simply  its  relig- 
ious aspect  at  present,  because  we  do  not  feel  that  our  minds 
are  in  a  settled  state  as  to  this  question.  If  you  ask,  what  was  a 
prison  in  the  past,  a  hundred  years  ago,  you  have  your  answer 
from  the  darkness  of  despair.  Ask  what  is  a  prison  now,  and 
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you  are  reminded,  before  you  answer,  what  ought  a  prison  to  be. 
The  true  prison  man  of  to-day,  especially  the  prison  chaplain, 
can  not  tell  you  what  a  prison  is,  without  telling  you  something 
of  what  he  believes  it  ought  to  be.  Looking  forward,  then,  it 
ought  to  be  the  best  it  can  be  made,  through  sound  common 
sense,  through  broad  and  exact  detail  in  management,  through 
the  best  financial  view,  through  the  best  selection  of  industries, 
and  these  all  resting  upon  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  is  the 
prison  view  sought  after,  and  the  effort  of  true  prison  men  is  to 
lay  that  foundation  and  build  thereon. 

Am  I  asked,  what  has  the  chaplain  to  do  with  the  industries 
of  the  prison  ?  I  ask,  what  has  society  to  do  with  the  industries 
of  its  population  ?  What  has  the  occupant  of  the  sacred  desk 
to  do  with  the  employment  of  the  people  to  whom  he  preaches  ? 
In  the  matter  of  education,  what  has  the  chaplain  to  do  ?  In 
all  that  lies  beyond  and  around,  what  has  he  to  do  ?  Nothing 
at  all,  except  to  be  a  man  fitted  for  and  devoted  to  his  place,  his 
pursuit,  and  his  duties.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  speak  with 
a  degree  of  assurance  here. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  education,  there  your 
doubts  may  not  be  so  serious  as  in  the  matter  of  industries ;  and, 
when  you  come  to  the  great  building  up  of  the  final  man,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  the  keystone  is  the  gospel.  Now,  do  not 
understand  me  that  I  believe  a  chaplain's  duty  is  to  be  meddling 
either  with  industry  or  education,  purely  as  such ;  but  he  should 
see  to  it  that  his  action  and  his  preaching,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  men,  and  his  instruction,  whether  public  or  private, 
takes  effect  in  the  right  direction,  no  matter  whether  the  fruits 
appear  in  the  actions  of  the  warden,  or  in  the  calculations  of  the 
foreman  or  contractor,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  guard  or  the 
keeper.  The  chaplain  need  not  be  seen,  but  he  must  in  his 
influence  and  in  his  piety  be  felt,  if  he  be  a  man  worthy  of 
his  place  and  of  his  calling. 

I  believe  that  our  prisons  are  to  become,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fifty  years,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  the  best  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  land.  I  leave  the  question  there,  with- 
out further  remark.  The  best  industries  are  to  be  cultured  in 
prison.  I  would  have  prisoners  instructed  in  the  finest  arts, 
the  profoundest  sciences,  as  well  as  taught  the  coarser  indus- 
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tries.  That  is  the  way  in  general  society.  You  build  colleges 
to  train  your  children.  You  build  churches  to  convert  and 
instruct  the  youth.  And  can  we,  who  have  the  care  of  the 
grosser  elements  of  society,  expect  to  carry  them  to  a  high  and 
safe  position  in  education,  built  upon  the  basis  of  conversion  to 
God  and  instruction  in  the  gospel,  by  confining  our  men  to  the 
coarse  drudgery  of  the  heavier  pursuits  £  Most  certainly  not. 
You  give  to  your  colleges  the  highest  things.  Will  you  deny 
these  things  to  us,  when  we  have  a  similar  but  a  harder  task  ? 
Ypu  have  your  own  child  to  educate ;  why  not  be  content 
with  the  log  schoolhouse  and  the  old-fashioned  schoolma'am  for 
him  ?  Why  employ  the  broader  and  more  complete  man  as  a 
teacher?  Why  ever  keep  him  on  the  up-grade  £  Because  to  stop 
short  is  defeat.  You  will  defeat  us,  if  you  do  not  permit  us  to 
go  forward.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk  prisoners  on  any  founda- 
tion other  than  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  means,  not 
rant  and  cant,  but  sound  Christian  character,  soundness  of 
speech,  purity  in  every-day  life,  positive  godliness,  without  pre- 
tense. We  must  have  everything  that  goes  to  the  upbuilding  of 
a  man. 

Chaplain  ZINKHAN.  One  of  the  great  sins  of  this  age,  as  of 
past  ages,  is  that  the  very  class  of  people  who  need  the  gospel  of 
help  and  hope  and  salvation  most  are  the  ones  most  neglected. 
Many  are  reached  by  the  church ;  but  even  these,  had  they  not 
been  reached,  might  have  committed  crime.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
tect society,  it  is  necessary  for  us  take  in  hand  the  dangerous 
classes.  We  can  always  have  as  many  criminals  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate.  If  we  believe,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  useless  to 
do  anything  for  the  convict,  because  he  will  go  to  the  devil  at 
any  rate,  then  we  are  letting  sin  run  riot.  A  celebrated  English 
bishop  said  that,  of  all  the  work  he  had  engaged  in,  his  most 
efficacious  work  was  among  criminals.  And  I  can  truly  say, 
after  nearly  eight  years  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  prisons  of 
Maryland,  that  the  work  is  not  hopeless.  As  large  results  are 
obtained,  in  proportion,  as  in  any  other  field. 

Our  work  in  Baltimore  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
other  cities.  No  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  state.  The  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Association  has  its  general  agent  to  act  as  chaplain,  to 
look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  in  prison.  We  have  all 
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the  best  Christian  workers  whom  we  can  gather  to  supplement 
our  work,  to  take  charge  of  Sunday-schools,  and  hold  divine 
services,  to  distribute  religious  reading  matter.  But  we  feel 
that  if  we  should  stop  there,  and  give  them  only  hope,  we  should 
not  be  doing  all  that  we  ought  to  do.  We  believe  in  supple- 
menting hope  with  help.  When  we  preach  in  the  prisons,  we 
make  our  hearers  feel  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  strengthened 
in  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
practically  aided  after  they  are  discharged.  Many  men  go  out 
with  good  resolutions.  They  are  determined  to  be  true  and 
manly  and  christlike,  but  often  the  first  question  with  them 
has  to  be,  "  Where  shall  I  go,  on  getting  out  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
The  discharged  prisoner's  pocket  is  empty,  his  stomach  is  empty, 
there  is  no  one  to  help  ;  where  shall  he  go  ?  The  most  critical 
time  for  these  men  is  when  they  come  out.  Realizing  this, 
nearly  every  morning  I  go  to  the  penitentiary  with  a  list  of 
those  to  be  discharged,  and,  in  every  case  where  it  is  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  them,  that  provision  is  made.  If  they 
have  no  place  to  which  to  go,  we  provide  for  them  a  shelter.  If 
they  have  no  employment,  we  provide  employment.  During 
the  last  year  we  found  employment  for  128  men.  Others  would 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  their  homes,  but  for  our  help.  Our 
society  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Our  revenue  is 
small,  but  we  make  it  go  a  long  way.  We  do  not  give  charity 
outright.  We  say  to  them  :  "  We  want  to  help  you,  but  we 
want  you  to  consider  that  this  is  a  debt  to  be  repaid,  and  then 
we  can  help  some  one  else."  I  might  mention  many  instances 
where  the  debt  has  been  repaid.  Let  me  state  one  case. 

A  man  had  been  sentenced  for  a  high  crime.  When  the 
time  for  his  discharge  came,  I  said  to  him :  "  You  have  got  a 
family  to  care  for.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  He 
replied  that  his  case  was  so  well  known,  that  he  did  not  think 
any  one  would  give  him  anything  to  do.  I  said  :  "  I  will  try  to 
provide  something  for  you ;  do  you  know  how  to  do  anything 
except  your  prison  work  ? "  He  said  that  he  knew  a  little  about 
printing.  I  suggested  that  he  might  then  find  work  in  that  line, 
since  there  were  butchers  and  grocers  and  others  who  wanted 
little  notices  and  billheads  printed.  He  said  that  his  son  had  a 
little  printing-press,  and  I  agreed  to  give  him  what  else  was 
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necessary  to  make  a  start.  He  went  to  work,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  refunded  what  had  been  advanced.  He  got  on  very  well 
for  a  time.  Then  he  came  for  a  loan  to  help  him  further.  He 
received  this,  and  refunded  it  in  time.  His  business  increased, 
and  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  heard  of  a  better  press, 
that  he  could  get  for  thirty-seven  dollars.  He  had  a  part  of  this 
money,  and  the  president  of  our  society  lent  him  enough  to 
buy  the  press.  He  advanced  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  paid  in 
four  months,  and  at  the  time  he  not  only  repaid  the  loan,  but 
subscribed  five  dollars  .to  our  association.  That  man  now  is 
prospering. 

Some  months  ago  a  colored  boy  was  discharged,  for  whom  1 
was  looking  for  employment.  He  had  no  home  and  no  friends. 
I  thought  of  the  man  of  whom  I  have  just  told  you.  I  took  the 
boy  to  him,  and  said  :  "  You  know  this  boy,  don't  you?"  "  Oh, 
yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  out."  "Can  you  give 
him  work?"  He  thought  he  could,  although  he  could  not  pay 
him  much.  He  employed  him,  and  the  boy  is  working  there 
to-day. 

Another  man  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  a  burglar. 
He  could  force  any  door,  and  he  was  considered  a  dangerous 
man.  ~No  one  believed  there  was  any  reformation  in  him.  I 
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did  not,  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  wonderful  change 
in  him.  I  said  to  him  :  "  I  believe  you  can  lead  a  better  life." 
"  I  might,  if  I  had  a  chance,"  he  said  ;  "  but  there  are  the  detec- 
tives, who  will  haunt  me,  and  no  one  will  do  anything  for  me." 
He  promised  me  that  he  would  do  well,  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  had  full  confidence  in  the  man.  I  went  to  the  detec- 
tives and  told  them  that  I  believed  the  man  had  turned  round, 
and  was  going  to  try  to  do  better.  I  asked  them  not  to  interfere 
with  him.  They  replied  :  "  If  you  believe  that  man  is  able  to 
keep  square,  we  will  encourage  him,  but  at  the  same  time  keep 
our  eye  on  him."  I  found  a  position  for  him  as  u  substitute 
brakeman  "  on  a  railroad.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before 
some  one  went  to  the  foreman  and  said :  "  Do  you  know  you 
have  an  ex-convict  here  ? "  The  foreman  said  yes,  but  that  he 
was  going  to.  give  the  man  a  chance.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
given  a  position  as  fireman.  He  did  so  well,  that  they  gave  him 
a  permanent  position  on  a  passenger  engine.  That  was  more 
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than  four  years  ago.  When  he  went  on  the  road,  I  bought  his 
boots  and  gloves.  Within  six  months  he  repaid  me,  saying  that 
he  did  not  want  to  owe  any  man  anything.  The  detectives  said 
they  considered  it  a  wonderful  case,  for  he  was  not  only  doing 
well  himself,  but  had  removed  his  mother  and  step-father  to 
South  Baltimore,  and  was  helping  take  care  of  them.  His 
mother  took  in  sewing,  and,  after  he  got  home  at  night,  he  would 
take  the  bundles  of  sewing  home  and  bring  back  others  to  her. 
Two  years  after  he  had  been  at  work  he  met  with  an  accident, 
but,  as  he  belonged  to  a  relief  association,  they  took  care  of  him. 
That  man  to-day  is  in  the  employ  of  the  same  company,  and 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  dangerous  man  can  hardly  believe  in 

the  change.     He  had  not  an  honest  relative  in  the  world,  but  he 

* 
is  now  an  honest,  upright,  industrious  man,  with  a  bank  account. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  I  think  that  the  subject  for  discussion 
this  evening  would  be  better  stated  :  "  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  towards  the  prison  question  ? "  We  who  are  studying 
these  problems  —  and  they  are  great  problems  —  have  felt,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  need  of  help  from  the  churches.  If  we 
could  get  the  churches  of  this  country  to  look  at  this  problem  as 
it  is,  and  to  give  us  that  help  which  we  ought  to  have,  we  could 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  dealing  with  these  perplexing 
questions. 

For  a  dozen  years  past  I  have  been,  like  St.  Paul,  "in  prisons 
oft.'?  The  more  I  have  visited  them,  the  more  immense,  the 
importance  of  the  prison  question  appears  to  me.  I  say  to  you, 
my  Christian  friends,  that  unless  the  churches  do  wake  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  question,  our  institutions  are  in  danger.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  crime  in  this  country  is  increasing, 
year  by  year ;  that,  according  to  the  census  of  the  United  States 
for  forty  years,  crime  in  this  country  has  increased,  aye,  doubled, 
every  decade,  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  ?  Is  it  not  like 
a  flood  in  the  Cumberland  River,  coming  up  hour  by  hour,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  it  reaches  the  danger-point  ?  Unless  the 
flood  can  be  abated,  it  will  overwhelm  your  city.  Is  it  not  as  cer- 
tain as  a  rule  in  arithmetic  that  unless  crime  can  be  suppressed, 
this  country  must  be  overwhelmed  ?  How  long  can  we  go  on, 
with  crime  doubling  every  ten  years  ?  That  fact  confronts  us. 
Are  you  aware  that  human  life  and  property  are  becoming  more 
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insecure  every  year  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  In  some  countries,  and  notably  in  one 
country,  by  dealing  with  this  question  upon  scientific,  moral  and 
religious  lines,  as  in  Great  Britain,  crime  has  lessened.  In  Great 
Britain  it  has  reached  its  flood,  and  for  forty  years  has  been 
receding. 

I  wish  that  every  Christian  congregation  could  have  heard 
the  sermon  to  which  we  listened  to-day.  We  are  anxious  to 
reach  every  Christian  minister  throughout  the  land  and  interest 
him,  so  that  he  will  attempt  to  understand  these  questions  and 
present  them  to  his  people  on  every  prison  Sunday. 

I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  something  that  you  could  do  here 
in  Nashville.  I  would  have  gone  through  your  station-houses 
and  jails,  and  I  would  have  presented  your  duties  right  here,  had 
there  been  time.  I  know  very  well  what  I  should  find.  I  should 
find  just  what  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  jails  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  about  half  a  dozen  that  are  not  schools  of  crime. 
Tennessee,  like  Ohio  and  the  rest  of  the  states,  is  establishing 
common  schools.  We  are  trying  to  get  all  of  our  children  into 
these  schools,  and  to  have  compulsory  education ;  but  we  have 
not  accomplished  that  very  largely  yet.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  do.  We  establish  in  every  state  in  the  United  States 
a  compulsory  school  of  crime,  where,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  we  assemble  together  young  men  and 
boys,  where  they  consort  with  old  scoundrels — some  of  the  worst 
men  on  earth,  with  men  wjio  are  innocent,  or  with  first  offenders. 

There  is  work  for  us  all  to  do.  We  must  study  these  ques- 
tions. If  the  church  does  not  study  them,  if  Christian  people 
do  not  take  hold  of  them,  who  will  ?  Prison  reform  is  an  out- 
growth of  Christianity,  as  an  oak  is  of  an  acorn.  There  can  be 
no  advance  in  it,  which  is  not  based  upon  the  gospel.  Every 
prison  warden,  every  prison  officer,  every  man  who  has  to  deal 
with  prisoners  will  tell  you  that  nothing  of  advantage  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  reformation  except  it  is  based  upon 
the  gospel.  Many  other  things  must  be  done,  but  that  is  funda- 
mental, and  for  that  we  must  have  the  aid  of  the  churches. 

There  are  prisoners  and  prisoners, —  all  classes.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  find  some  means  by  which  we  can  act  on  those 
who  are  savable,  separating  those  that  are  hopeless,  and  seclud- 
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ing  them  forever  from  intercourse  with  the  others.  We  must 
remember  that  a  large  majority  of  prisoners  are  savable.  They 
are  creatures  of  circumstance.  They  are  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Has  there  never  been  a  time  in  your  history,  in  your  hot  youth, 
when,  if  the  law  had  been  enforced  against  you,  you  might  have 
been  landed  in  this  or  some  other  jail  ?  If  there  is  such  a  man, 
who  has  passed  middle  life,  I  should  like  to  see  him.  We  are  all 
miserable  sinners,  except  by  the  grace  of  God.  As  John  Newton 
said,  when  he  saw  a  man  on  his  way  to  be  hung,  "  There  goes 
John  Newton,  except  for  the  grace  of  God."  Or,  as  a  manager 
of  a  prison,  not  a  warden,  once  said  to  me,  "  When  I  went  to 
talk  to  my  prisoners,  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  looked  in  their  faces, 
it  flashed  over  me  that,  except  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  kind 
providence,  I  would  have  been  where  they  are." 

This  is  a  solemn  question,  a  question  of  life  or  death,  which 
we,  the  American  people  and  the  Christian  churches,  must  meet 
and  solve,  or  the  country  itself  cannot  be  saved. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  WITHERSPOON  pronounced  the  benediction. 


THIRD   DAY— MONDAY. 

The  association  met,  in.  the  State  Capitol,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  the  president  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Louis  F.  ZINKHAN,  of  Baltimore. 

President  HAYES.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to 
consider  that  the  proper  words  of  greeting  and  of  congratula- 
tion, upon  our  assembling  here  this  morning,  have  been  said  ; 
and,  without  further  preface,  we  will  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  day.  The  first  paper  to  be  read  is  that  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  FELTON,  on  The  Identification  of  Criminals. 

THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CRIMINALS.  ITS  VALUE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 
OF  CRIME;  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UNITY  OF  ACTION  AMONG- 
PRISON  OFFICIALS  IN  SECURING  A  FIXED  AND  GENERAL  SYSTEM ; 
BY  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
CORRECTION,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  Wardens' 
Association  for  the  Registration  of  Criminals  was  organized 
March  8,  1887.  It  is  now  two  years,  eight  months,  and  some 
days  old ;  and  its  organizers  are  beginning  to  think  that  it  should 
never  have  had  a  being,  as  but  few  prison  wardens  have  become 
members  of  it;  hence  its  usefulness  has  not  been  made  apparent. 
That  its  membership  may  be  increased,  and  its  usefulness  be 
shown,  are  the  only  reasons  why  the  subject  is  again  brought  to 
your  attention.  Prior  to  its  organization,  its  originators  sent 
personal  letters  to  all  known  wardens  and  superintendents  of 
convict  prisons  in  the  more  populous  sections  of  this  country, 
inviting  each  to  be  present  at  the  organizing  meeting.  Several 
wardens  accepted  the  invitation,  and  were  present.  Others  sent 
regrets ;  but  announced  their  approval  of  the  purpose.  But  one, 
or  two  at  most,  of  those  to  whom  invitations  were  sent,  gave  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval.  The  initiatory  objects  of  the  associa- 
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tion  were,  to  secure  the  registration,  in  a  central  office,  of  the 
criminal  record  of  prisoners,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made 
known  to  prison  officers — members  of  the  association ; — and  the 
interchange,  between  prisons,  of  such  information,-  with  a  view 
to  distinguishing  between  habitual  criminals  and  those  who  have 
committed  but  a  single  offense;  and,  also,  as  an  aid  to  reforma- 
tory work  in  prisons.  In  its  organization,  membership  was  re- 
stricted to  wardens  or  superintendents  of  prisons  for  the  confine- 
ment of  convicted  felons  or  misdemeanants.  It  invited  all  such 
officials  to  become  members.  The  prisons  now  represented  in 
the  association  are,  the  House  of  Correction,  Detroit,  Mich.  ; 
State  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  State  Prison,  Lansing, 
Kansas;  State  Prison,  Trenton,  K.  J.  ;  State  Prison,  Concord, 
K.  H. ;  State  Prison,  Thomaston,  Me. ;  Central  Prison,  Toronto, 
Ontario  ;  House  of  Correction,  Chicago,  111. ;  State  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Ionia,  Mich. ;  State  Prison,  North,  Michigan  City,  In- 
diana; State  Prison,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  House  of  Correction,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  State  Prison,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  State  Reformatory, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. ; — fourteen  institutions  in  all. 

The  wardens  who  formed  the  association  believed  that  the 
three  distinctive  aims  in  criminal  jurisprudence  should  be, 
the  prevention  of  crime,  by  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  secure 
detention  of  offenders ;  their  reformation  while  in  prison  ;  and 
if  reformed,  or  if  not  ^.formed,  the  D  re  vent  ion  of  renewed 
crime-life,  upon  their  return  to  free-life.  For  these  ends,  sever- 
ally, they  found  a  requirement  not  as  yet  provided— the  adop- 
tion of  an  uniform  method  for  the  perfect  identification  of 
persons  who  had  been  previously  convicted  of  crime.  In 
their  inquiry,  they  examined  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments, approved  of  it,  and  adopted  it  as  an  annex  to  their  own 
faulty  systems  of  descriptions.  They  held  meetings,  established 
a  central  office,  in  which  to  receive  reports  and  diffuse  informa- 
tion at  call,  framed  bills  favoring  the  Bertillon  system,  and 
recommended  their  passage  by  state  legislatures.  Thus  they 
initiated  a  work  which  will,  in  their  opinion,  if  directed  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  states,  and  carefully  followed  by  the  officers 
of  their  penal  institutions,  do  more  towards  the  prevention  of 
relapse  to  crime-life  of  discharged  and  paroled  convicts  than  is 
possible  under  any  other  systems  that  have  yet  been  devised  by 
human  wisdom. 
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Prior  to  the  discovery,  by  M.  ALPHONSE  BERTILLON,  or  his 
application  of  a  known  fact,  that  the  bone-case  which  contains 
the  brain  of  an  adult  being,  called  a  skull,  does  not  change  to 
an  appreciable  extent  in  its  several  measurements,  there  was  no 
system  of  measurements  and  descriptions  by  which  a  man  could 
be  identified.  Height,  weight,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  of 
eyes,  malformations,  scars,  and  photographs  and  other  evidences, 
were  insufficient,  and  misleading.  They  amounted  to  but  little 
in  determining  identity.  No  man  could  write  a  description  of 
another  man  that  would  not  apply  to  hundreds,  as  perfectly  as 
to  the  person  described.  If  it  be  not  true  that  the  skull  of  an 
adult  human  being  does  not  change,  then  the  Bertillon  system  is 
imperfect ;  but  still  not  so  imperfect  that  it  should  be  cast  aside 
as  useless ;  for  it  is  a  great  aid,  even  if  imperfect.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  skull  of  an  adult  does  not  change,  then  the  system 
should  be  followed  in  every  prison,  everywhere,  as  it  makes 
deception  impossible ;  and  the  system  of  registration  in  a  central 
office,  and  of  an  interchange  of  information  between  offices 
through  the  central  office,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  it  be  the  aim  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime  by  discharged  convicts,  or  their  punishment  as  recidivists 
if  again  offending.  If  prison  wardens  assume  that  it  is  none  of 
their  business  to  provide  for  an  inmate's  good  conduct  after  dis- 
charge, or  to  make  his  identification  easy  if  he  again  offends, 
when  such  provision  can  be  easily  made,  then  their  conception 
of  responsibilities  is  not  in  harmony  with  my  views.  Wardens 
are  not  mere  jailers,  mere  turnkeys,  mere  tax-eaters ;  and  their 
moral  responsibility  does  not  cease  upon  the  release  of  their 
prisoners.  If  that  were  all,  why  educate  prisoners?  If  they 
are  criminally  inclined,  the  education  you  have  given  to  them 
will  make  them  the  more  expert — the  more  dangerous — when 
free,  unless  aided  until  they  become  strong.  Why  teach  them 
trades  ?  Why  try  to  reform  them  ?  Why  admit  them  to  parole 
—to  probation — and  guard  them  that  they  fall  not  ?  Why  fur- 
nish them  with  places  for  employment,  and  homes  when  dis- 
charged ?  These  things  are  done  by  prison  wardens  who  believe 
that  criminals  can  be  reformed,  and  such  wardens  do  not 
always  wait  for  a  legal  command;  nor  should  they  neglect  to 
make  provision  for  the  detection  of  criminals,  in  case  they 
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relapse.  Is  there  a  reformatory  where  all  interest  ends  with 
an  inmate's  final  discharge?  Is  there  a  convict  prison  whose 
warden  will  say  that  it  would  be  officious  for  him  to  go  beyond 
what  the  letter  of  the  law  requires  from  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty?  Should  he  not  say,  rather,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
obtain  and  record  such  information  as  will  enable  the  public  to 
protect  itself  against  criminally  inclined  ex-convicts? 

Under  the  administration  of  an  efficient  warden,  many  pris- 
oners do  reform.  The  mere  legal  methods  with  him  are  not 
restrictively  followed.  New  ways  are  devised.  It  is  the  genius 
of  the  warden  that  comes  into  play.  But  the  genius  of  the 
warden  must  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  release  from  his 
custody  of  his  ward,  and  placing  him  where  a  home  and 
employment  are  found.  It  must  extend  so  far  as  to  provide  for 
any  errors  of  judgment  the  warden  may  have  made,  and  any 
errors  his  late  ward  may  make.  It  must  anticipate  a  possible 
relapse,  whether  with  intent  or  without  intent.  Before  he  has 
relieved  himself  of  a  part  of  his  responsibility  by  the  parole  of 
or  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  should  he  not  have  first  made 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  case  of  relapse — of 
a  return  to  crime-life  ?  And  is  it  necessary  that  he  await  the 
action  of  a  state  legislature,  compelling  him  to  do  so?  Wardens 
of  the  association  have  not  so  delayed  action.  They  know  that 
paroled  and  discharged  prisoners  are  often  weak  and  not 
reliable,  notwithstanding  the  promises  they  have  made.  Such 
men  should  be  made  to  realize  that,  in  case  of  relapse  and  arrest, 
they  will  be  identified,  and  extra  penalties  will  be  imposed. 
That  force  is  just  to  the  offenders ;  and  its  effect  is  deterrent  to 
others ;  and  it  should  be  used.  Some  men  love  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  for  reason  of  that  love.  Others  fear  him, 
and  also  keep  his  commandments.  Much  love  and  much  fear 
are  salutary.  Occasionally,  a  reformed  prisoner  may  be  placed 
in  the  former  class ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  embody  in  your  system 
of  prevention  just  a  little  of  the  element  of  fear,  as  an  overbal- 
ancing weight  in  favor  of  doing  right.  When  the  scales  are 
evenly  balanced,  and  the  discharged  prisoner  hesitates  as  to  his 
conduct,  if  without  the  deterrent  force  of  fear,  he  falls.  If  he 
realizes  that,  if  detected  in  crime,  he  will  certainly  be  identified 
and  prosecuted,  and  an  increased  penalty  be  given  because  of 
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his  having  been  previously  convicted,  he  will  turn  away,  and 
avoid  temptation,  and  say,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !  it  does 
not  pay  to  commit  crime!"  and  he  is  restrained — saved  from 
himself;  and  the  public  is  not  injured  by  his  acts.  Fear  is 
often  a  controlling  power.  The  burned  child  fears  the  fire. 
The  inmate  of  a  reformatory  for  juveniles  or  adults,  where  the 
strap  is  used  as  a  corrective,  will  recognize  as  a  valuable  tonic  a 
single  dispensation,  and  will  do  as  he  ordered, — he  does  not  like 
a  second  "  dispensation  !  "  I  would  never  use  the  strap  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  fear  of  its  being  used  would  restrain  me,  if  a 
criminal,  and  inclined  to  do  wrong.  The  worst  criminals  in 
convict  prisons  are  said  to  be  the  best-behaved  of  all  inmates; 
and  that  is  because  they  know  that  the  authorities  can  almost 
take  life,  if  necessary  to  secure  obedience.  Is  there  not  an 
element  of  fear  in  that  ?  In  states  where  habitual  criminal  acts 
exist  and  are  enforced,  recidivists  go  elsewhere  to  follow  their 
vocations — the  hazard  of  extended  imprisonment  does  not  suit 
them.  While  at  home,  where  it  is  dangerous  to  err,  as  they  will 
be  recognized  if  they  do  err,  they  are  generally  honest.  Fear 
is  here  the  deterrent — the  controlling  force  in  making  the 
decision.  When  a  discharged  convict  is  not  identified  as  a 
recidivist,  when  arrested  for  a  new  crime,  even  if  he  is  con- 
victed, it  makes  others  of  his  class  so  fearless  that  they  omit 
no  opportunity  to  again  prey  upon  the  property  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

In  reformatory  work,  also,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancestry,  ante- 
cedents, and  environments  of  a  prisoner  are  of  immense  aid. 
On  his  arrival  at  a  prison,  the  official  may,  often,  quickly  classify 
him,  and  determine  as  to  the  general  treatment  that  should  be 
extended  to  him,  if  aided  by  the  information  furnished  under 
the  system  proposed  by  the  Wardens'  Association.  Under  the 
methods  now  in  vogue,  it  may  take  months  of  inquiry  to  obtain 
facts  which  should  be  accessible  in  a  day's  time.  A  warden 
can  know  just  what  the  prisoner's  position  should  be,  and  the 
ways  that  should  be  tried,  to  the  end  that,  if  he  will  not  reform 
personally,  he  shall  not  prevent  others  from  making  progress  for 
their  own  good.  Half  the  battle  has  been  won,  when  the  crimi- 
nal realizes  that  the  warden  is  not  in  ignorance :  that,  in  fact, 
he  knows  all  about  him,  and  about  his  life. 
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These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  wardens  should  not  wait 
until  legislation  is  secured,  before  adopting  a  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  the  acts  of  men  who  live  only  by 
crime.  But  the  wardens  in  the  several  states,  whether  members 
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of  the  association  or  not,  should  urge  proper  legislation,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  necessary.  Without  it,  there 
will  be  a  laxity  of  effort,  and  there  will  be  confusion  and  failure 
of  results.  The  association  has  already  secured  legislation  in 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  favoring  its  purposes.  When  the 
merits  of  the  measure  were  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the 
former  state,  the  bill  seemed  to  have  had  no  opposition.  In 
Pennsylvania,  however,  a  section  which  was  not  advised  by  the 
association  was  added  to  the  original  bill,  the  latter  provision  of 
which  may  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  law  in  that  state.  But 
it  was  offered  and  urged  and  passed,  because  of  an  over-earnest- 
ness to  do  something— to  do  all  that  could  be  done — to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  dangerous  presence  and  actions  of  dan- 
gerous men.  It  did  not  originate  in  timidity  as  to  the  special 
rights  of  discharged  convicts.  It  was  in  the  line  of  "  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

I  give  the  law  as  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois ;  and, 
also,  the  additional  section,  as  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania : 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  HABITUAL  CRIMINALS. 

SECTION  1.  That  in  every  prison  in  this  state,  to  which  persons  convicted 
of  any  felonious  offense  are  or  may  be  committed  by  the  courts  of  this  state, 
the  warden  or  other  officer  in  charge  shall  record,  or  cause  to  be  recorded,  in  a 
record  kept  for  that  purpose,  a  description  of  every  person  committed  to  such 
prison  under  sentence  for  a  felony;  and  also  the  criminal  history  of  every  such 
person  so  committed,  so  "far  as  the  same  may  appear  from  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  this  state,  or  of  any  other  state,  or  otherwise,  as  full  and  complete 
as  may  be  obtainable ;  and  shall  attach  thereto  a  photograph  or  photographs  of 
such  person  so  recorded. 

SECTION  2.  That  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  a  criminal  has  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  a  felony  shall  forward  to  the  warden,  or  other  officer  in 
charge,  at  the  request  of  such  warden  or  other  officer,  and  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  him,  a  criminal  history  of  such  criminal,  as  fully  as  is  known  or  can 
be  ascertained  by  such  prosecuting  attorney. 

SECTION  3.  The  register  herein  provided  for  shall  not  be  made  public, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  identification  of  persons  accused  of  crime, 
.and  in  their  trial  for  offenses  committed  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  a 
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prior  offense.  The  record  shall  be  accessible,  however,  to  any  officer  of  any 
court  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  this  state,  upon  the  order  of  the  judge  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  person  is 
being  held  for  a  crime ;  which  said  order  shall  be  attested  by  the  seal  of  the 
court;  and  such  record  may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  any  trial  of  an  offender 
indicted  under  the  habitual  criminal  law  of  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing a  former  conviction  or  convictions,  and  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which 
convicted. 

SECTION  4.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  descriptions  of  convicts, 
the  wardens  or  other  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  prisons  in  this  state  are 
hereby  authorized  to  adopt  the  Bertillon  method  of  measurement  and  registra- 
tion, or  such  other  method  as  shall  minutely  describe  convicts. 

SECTION  5.  A  copy  of  the  description  and  of  the  history,  and  of  the  photo- 
graph or  photographs,  of  any  convict  entered  upon  such  register,  shall  be  fur- 
nished, upon  request  of  any  warden  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  a  prison  for 
felons  in  any  other  state  of  the  United  States,  to  such  warden  or  other  officer 
in  charge :  Provided,  such  state  has  made  provision  by  law  for  recording  the 
descriptions  of  its  convicts,  and  for  furnishing  such  descriptions  to  the  authori- 
ties of  such  other  states  as  have  made  provisions  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  reg- 
isters of  descriptions  and  histories  of  their  convicts. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  adopted  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  of  the  Illinois  act,  with  slight  changes  to  harmonize  with 
other  laws  of  that  state  ;  but  added  the  following,  as 

SECTION  6.  And  that  a  copy  of  the  description,  history,  and  photograph  or 
photographs  of  any  convict  entered  upon  such  records  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
officer  of  the  bureau  of  police  in  cities  where  state  penitentiaries  are  located, 
upon  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  police  thereof.  Also,  that  on  or  before  the 
twenty -eighth  day  of  each  and  every  month,  the  warden  of  said  state  peniten- 
tiaries, located  in  said  cities,  shall  furnish  the  superintendent  of  police  of 
said  cities  the  names  of  convicts  whose  sentences  expire  the  following  month, 
together  with  the  date  when  sentence  commenced,  the  county  from  ivhich  com- 
mitted, the  crime  for  which  convicted,  and  the  exact  day  when  convict  will  be 
discharged. 

Anticipating  the  chief  objection  that  will  be  urged  by  some 
of  our  warden  friends  against  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem, I  would  answer,  that  I  do  not  like  the  last  clause  of  the 
Pennsylvania  act.  It  should  not  direct  a  warden  to  notify  the 
police  organizations  of  the  names  and  crimes  of  all  prisoners  to 
be  discharged,  or  to  give  any  information  as  to  all  prisoners  prior 
to  their  discharge.  It  would  have  been  better  had  it  directed 
the  warden  to  give  information  as  to  such  prisoners  only  as  he 
believes  will  not  live  honestly  after  release  from  imprisonment. 
That  would  be  sufficient ;  and  it  would  make  him  morally  respon- 
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sible  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  whom  he  does  not  report. 
His  interest  in  them  and  their  conduct  would  not  end  upon 
their  release  from  his  custody.  There  are  thousands  of  ex-con- 
victs who  do  not  require  police  surveillance  ;  and  it  is  wrong  to 
follow  them,  to  annoy  them,  and  to  report  them.  "  You  have 
an  ex-convict  in  your  employ  as  bookkeeper,  sir/'  may  be 
said  to  a  merchant.  The  balance  of  the  story  is  not  told  ;  and 
the  man  is  discharged.  Possibly,  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  imprisoned  was  not  against  property  at  all,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  dishonest ;  but  the  crime  was  against  the  person,  and 
there  were  such  palliating  circumstances  in  the  matter  that  little 
blame  should  have  been  attached  to  the  offender.  But  had  the 
offense  been  burglary,  or  larceny,  or  forgery,  and  had  the  book- 
keeper been  a  visitor  at  gambling-houses,  or  other  demoralizing 
places,  what  objection  could  be  urged  to  giving  the  information 
to  the  employer  ?  It  would  prevent  crime.  The  warden  should 
have  much  latitude  under  the  law.  He  has  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  men,  and  to  know  their  inclinations,  and  to 
determine  what  their  course  of  life  is  likely  to  be ;  and  only  the 
men  who  deserve  to  be  watched  should  be  reported  to  the  author- 
ties  by  him.  And  when  he  does  make  a  report,  it  should  cover 
all  that  is  known  of  a  man.  It  should  be  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion on  record  in  the  central  office  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 
The  man  is  not  unjustly  handicapped.  The  record  in  the 
central  office  will  riot  injure  him,  unless  he  has  made  a  very 
unfavorable  one.  Certainly,  the  Bertillon  system  has  not  handi- 
capped him ;  it  was  his  conduct,  and  habits,  and  associations. 
The  report  might  be  required,  under  any  system  of  measurement 
for  identification.  Without  furnishing  other  information  than 
that  he  will  be  discharged  on  a  certain  day ;  that  his  crime  was 
an  assault  with  intent  to  do  bodily  injury  ;  with  no  reference  to 
his  previous  history,  nor  to  his  conduct  and  ways  while  in  prison  ; 
and  of  the  probability,  in  the  mind  of  the  warden,  as  to  the  future 
good  conduct  of  the  man,  he  would,  indeed,  be  handicapped  - 
sadly  handicapped  —  in  his  new  battle  of  life,  if  shadowed  by 
detectives. 

Descriptions  and  photographs  in  prison  work,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  were  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  identifying  escaped  convicts,  if  re-arrested.  The  associa- 
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tion  need  not  long  urge  the  Bertillon  system  in  that  connection. 
It  must  be  adopted  by  prison  managers,  or  their  lost  sheep  will 
not  be  returned  to  them.  And  who  are  the  lost  sheep  ?  Not 
those  alone  who  escape  from  convict  prisons,  by  sawing  bars,  or 
by  open  revolt.  It  includes  such  prisoners  as  have  been  paroled 
or  released  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  who  have  broken  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  were  paroled -- have  fled  from  the  state 
to  which  they  owe  service.  That  they  can  escape  and  no  one 
pursue,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  paroling 
of  prisoners.  It  is  wrong  that  no  effort  is  made  for  their  recapt- 
ure. With  the  Bertillon  system,  if  they  are  arrested  for  new 
crimes,  and  in  states  other  than  the  ones  to  which  they  owe  service, 
at  least  their  identity  may  be  known.  The  percentage  of  reforms 
claimed  in  prisons  would  be  largely  reduced  if  measurements 
were  taken  correctly,  and  reported  to  a  central  office.  Courtesy 
and  interest  should  prompt  states  to  pass  uniform  laws  upon  this 
subject.  Another  view:  Looking  backward,  how  much  time  and 
money  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  Bertillon  system  been 
applied  in  the  description  of  the  now  famous  Tascott,  when 
a  prisoner  in  Kentucky,  some  years  since?  And  he  is  but  one 
of  thousands  of  his  kind  —  fugitives,  believed  to  be  such,  found, 
but  not  identified.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  offered  for 
his  capture,  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  only  a  vague  description 
by  which  to  identify  him,  if  arrested  !  If  a  perfect  description 
-of  Tascott  could  have  been  obtained  and  published,  the  many 
suspects  who  have  been  arrested  since  he  became  a  fugitive 
might  have  been  immediately  discharged,  as  their  measurements, 
if  taken,  would  not  correspond  with  his.  Would  not  that  have 
prevented  much  injustice  being  done  ?  How  long  shall  like 
neglects  continue  ?  And  the  only  objection  yet  urged  is,  that  it 
is  unjust  to  prisoners  to  take  their  descriptions !  Why,  my 
friends,  you  are  not  criminals ;  but  what  objection  can  there  be 
to  your  descriptions  being  taken  ?  I  would  favor  the  taking  of 
the  description,  by  the  Bertillon  system,  of  every  man,  and  put- 
ting it  upon  record.  If  you  are  arrested  for  a  Tascott,  and  have 
had  your  description  recorded,  you  can  easily  establish  the  error 
and  obtain  a  discharge,  without  waiting  for  telegrams  and  letters, 
and  for  persons  to  come  and  say  you  are  not  the  man.  What 
objection,  pray?  If  we  are  criminals,  that  is  our  fault.  The 
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record  is  one  of  the  very  few  aids  the  people  would  have,  that,  if 
we  are  found,  anywhere,  we  can  be  identified.  If  we  are  hon- 
est men,  no  harm  can  follow.  Suppose  you  had  been  murdered, 
as  was  Cronin,  and  your  body  secreted  until  partial  decomposi- 
tion had  occurred ;  or  that  you  had  lost  your  reason,  and  wan- 
dered from  home  perhaps  thousands  of  miles ;  or  some  loved 
kindred  or  a  friend  had  thus  suffered;  what  harm,  pray,  if,  at  a 
prior  date,  such  measurements  had  been  made  and  recorded  that, 
with  like  instruments,  if  dead,  the  body,  or  if  living,  the  person, 
can  be  recognized  --identified  -  -  if  found  ?  If  dead,  the  bone- 
case  of  the  skull,  at  least  with  two  measurements?,  may  be  there. 
If  living,  and  crazed,  no  measurements  have  been  changed  --  all 
are  the  same  —  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  may  be  returned  to 
his  home  or  his  friends.  Think  of  the  advantages  which  might 
often  occur  at  postmortems  in  cities.  Bodies  are  found,  with 
clothing  destroyed,  faces  and  bodies  mutilated,  and  possibly  par- 
tial decomposition  taken  place.  "An  unknown  man,  murdered 
by  parties  not  known  to  the  jury."  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
incidents.  Later,  inquiry  is  made  for  a  prominent  citizen  of  a 
remote  city,  who  left  home  upon  business  or  otherwise,  some 
weeks  prior  to  the  search.  The  descriptions  taken  at  a  morgue 
are  of  little  use,  and  the  "  unknown  man "  is  still  unknown. 
How  many  anxious,  broken  hearts  are  wondering,  hoping,  pray- 
ing ;  but  there  can  be  no  return  of  the  lost  one !  Could  the  body 
have  been  identified,  it  might  have  led  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  the  murderer.  Who,  if  an  honest  man,  will  object  to 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau,  in  which  his  and  every  man's  des- 
cription shall  be  filed  \  To  what  good  use  the  system  might, 
also,  be  put  by  life  insurance  companies  !  "  Dead-heads  "  from 
poor-houses  and  graveyards  could  not  be  substituted  for  living 
claimants,  without  collusion  of  the  officers  of  companies  and  the 
claimants  and  the  experts  who  measure  the  corpse.  If  attempted, 
the  fraud  would  be  detected,  and  the  insurance  companies  would 
not  be  defrauded  of  their  moneys;  and  the  living  "doubles" 
could  be  prosecuted  and  punished.  If  it  were  the  innocent 
dead,  and  not  the  guilty  living,  who  could  be  punished,  I  am 
not  sure  but  some  of  our  dissenting  wardens  would  yield  their 
objections  to  this  system.  It  is  only  when  the  interests  of 
criminals  are  at  stake — when  it  is  necessary  to  identify  them— 
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that  objections  are  raised.  If  offices  were  opened  in  the  large 
cities  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  patronized  by  persons  who 
intend  going  abroad,  what  means  of  introduction  and  identifica- 
tion could  be  so  conclusively  right,  as  the  comparison  of  meas- 
urements under  the  Bertillon  system  ?  It  would  furnish  the 
information  often  wanted,  by  bankers  and  others,  without  the 
aid  of  those  who  know  both  parties  to  the  business  to  be  done. 
Those  uses  would  not  be  declared  objectionable.  There  is 
another  use  the  system  might  well  be  put  to.  As  in  sub- 
stance said  by  me  at  our  congress  at  Boston,  in  1888,  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  prisoners'  aid  societies  and 
other  organizations  have,  for  many  years,  assisted  thousands 
of  ex-convicts  and  other  members  of  the  defective,  dependent, 
vicious,  and  criminal  classes  in  their  migration  to  this  coun- 
try. We  place  these  people  under  no  special  restraint,  and 
they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  public  weal.  If  they  com- 
mit crime,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  same  severity 
that  they  would  be  were  they  native-born  citizens ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  they  should  be  ban- 
ished from  our  country,  and  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came.  If  they  return  to  us,  that  fact  should  be  accepted 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  intention  to  commit  crime,  and 
they  should  be  proceeded  against  as  habitual  criminals,  and 
be  permanently  imprisoned.  At  some  time,  the  United  States 
government  will  pass  laws  for  protecting  our  citizens  from  the 
presence  of,  and  the  expense  of  the  care  of,  these  objectionable 
and  dangerous  foreign-born  people ;  and  the  Bertillon  method 
would  be  a  great  aid  in  determining  identification.  There  are 
many  other  useful  ways  that  the  system  can  be  applied ;  and  if 
the  head  does  not  change,  as  claimed  by  M.  BERTILLON,  offices 
will  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public, — and  the  system  will 
not  be  confined  merely  to  prison  work,  and  the  identification  of 
criminals,  but  will  extend  into  many  other  as  useful  fields. 

Possibly  I  may  not  have  given  to  you  new  thoughts,  but 
have  presented  old  ones  in  new  ways.  Little  has  yet  been 
accomplished  in  this  country  with  the  Bertillon  system.  The 
list  of  prisons  represented  in  the  association  was  furnished  to  me 
by  its  eminent  secretary,  Major  R.  W.  McCuLUGHRY,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  to  the  attention  of 
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American  wardens  the  merits  of  the  Bertillon  system.  He  has 
furnished  time,  brains,  and  money  toward  its'adoption  in.  prisons. 
Also  in  complimentary  line,  is  Mr.  GALLUS  MULLER,  the  able 
statistician  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  at  Joliet.  He  writes 
me  that  he  has  received  from  M.  BERTILLON,  Paris,  a  statement 
of  the  results  in  France.  He  says  that,  of  15,703  individuals 
measured  at  the  Bureau  of  Identification,  in  Paris,  during  the 
year  1886,  10,657  were  measured  for  the  first  time.  Of  the 
recidivists,  4,824  were  Frenchmen ;  of  whom  4,521  were  regis- 
tered under  and  identified  by  the  names  given  at  a  previous 
arrest,  and  303  were  recognized  and  identified  under  assumed 
names,  by  the  Bertillon  system,  exclusively.  To  about  15  of  the 
former  there  was  one  of  the  latter.  Of  222  recidivists  who 
were  foreigners,  173  gave  the  names  given  at  the  time  of  their 
former  arrest ;  and  49  gave  other  names  than  those  formerly 
given  by  them.  This  proportion  of  identification  of  foreigners, 
M.  BERTILLON  says,  would  be  still  more  striking,  if  count  had 
been  kept  of  thieves,  burglars,  and  pickpockets  only,  aside  from 
vagrants  and  misdemeanants.  Of  the  former,  a  foreigner  will, 
almost  without  exception,  give  an  assumed  name,  at  every  arrest. 
The  same  statistics  tend  to  show,  also,  that  foreigners  are  scared 
out  of  the  country  by  this  accurate  system  of  identification  or 
recognition,  which  makes  the  French  expulsion  laws  operative 
and  efficient.  More  than  1  in  2  Frenchmen  had  been  at  the 
bureau  before ;  1  only  in  5  foreigners  measured  were  recidivists. 
The  association  is  an  adjunct  to  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. With  its  growth,  its  members  will  grow  in  intelligence 
upon  the  subjects  they  discuss ;  and,  therefore,  their  usefulness- 
will  be  enhanced.  The  discussions  at  our  meetings  will  not  long^ 
be  as  to  the  Bertillon  system,  or  as  to  indexes,  or  escaped  con- 
victs ;  but  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  crime-life,  find  out  the 
social  and  business  and  other  influences  which  conspire  to  the 
making  of  criminals ;  investigate  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical peculiarities  of  dangerous  men ;  and  determine  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  man  for  his  errors,  and  as  to  his  more  suc- 
cessful treatment.  Few  men,  if  any,  are  altogether  responsible 
for  all  their  acts.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  know  much  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  will  and  life  to  each  other.  They  are  sepa- 
rate, and  yet  inseparable.  Dr.  HENRY  HOWARD  has  said,  "Every 
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man  is  what  he  is  for  reason  of  his  physical  organization." 
Yes,  but  the  mind  and  will  must  direct  the  physical  organiza- 
tion, if  they  can.  If  they  can  not,  to  some  extent,  then  the  man 
is  not  an  accountable  creature.  Unquestionably,  imperfections 
in  men  often  come  from  defective  organizations.  Mind  and 
matter  are  never  so  perfectly  blended  and  adjusted  in  any 
man  that  he  may  be  declared  to  be  perfect  in  organization. 
Wardens  have  to  deal  solely  with  men  whose  organizations 
are  sadly  out  of  adjustment.  Being  simply  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  able  to  read  character,  are  but  surface 
exhibits  of  ability.  Know  more  of  the  inner  man.  Make  our- 
selves better  acquainted  with  physiological  and  psychological 
conditions  and  influences,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  as 
affecting  our  wards.  Probe  into  the  causes  for  disturbance,  and 
for  their  criminal  acts ;  and  we  shall  soon  have,  and  the  public 
will  have,  a  higher  opinion  of  our  profession  or  calling. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  minds  of  wardens  that,  by  associ- 
ation with  their  brethren,  by  correspondence,  and  by  discussions 
at  their  meetings,  while  the  measurements  of  the  bone-case  of 
their  skulls  may  not  have  grown,  their  minds  have  enlarged  ? 
And  if  their  minds  have  enlarged,  their  usefulness  will  also  be 
more  apparent.  What  objection  is  there  to  the  discussion  of 
still  other  questions  ? — that  of  systems — the  separate,  the  con- 
gregate, and  the  mixed  ?  and  of  architecture,  as  applied  to 
prisons;  and  of  sanitary  methods;  and  of  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally-disturbed — the  insane?  There  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  kind,  in  relation  to  mind,  as 
in  a  prison.  A  warden  may  think  that  a  prisoner  is  account- 
able, simply  because  he  knows  right  from  wrong.  "If  he  is 
crazy,  why  was  he  sent  here  ? "  is  the  inquiry,  and  the  answer, 
and  the  end.  Not  always,  if  often,  does  he  examine  closely  into 
complaints,  and  give  ear  to  both  complainant  and  the  com- 
plained of.  Punishment  is  usually  inflicted  by  a  subordinate 
officer,  upon  the  reports  of  those  of  a  grade  still  lower  than  he ; 
and  an  offender's  explanation  is  seldom  credited  in  defense. 
"  The  prisoner  knew  better !  "  "  That  is  sufficient,"  in  the  mind 
of  the  subordinate;  and  if  "that  is  sufficient,"  in  the  practice 
of  the  warden,  punishment  is  almost  certain  to  follow  report. 
Thousands  of  insane  men  know  right  from  wrong.  They  may  be 
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sufficiently  rational,  however,  to  fear  the  consequences  resulting 
from  disobeying  the  rules  of  a  prison ;  and  through  their  fears, 
they  may  be  controlled.  But  is  a  warden's  mind  perfectly  bal- 
anced who  thinks  that,  because  a  prisoner  knows  right  from 
wrong,  it  follows  to  a  certainty  that  he  is  for  that  reason  per- 
fectly sane,  and  for  that  reason  always  accountable  for  his  acts  ? 
If  such  be  the  correct  standard  for  responsibility,  then  prison 
punishments  can  be  easily  determined.  I  remember  well  the 
first  punishment  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  prison.  It  was  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  I  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  charge 
of  an  institution,  where  misdemeanants  were  imprisoned.  Few 
only  were  under  conviction  for  crime.  Prisoners  were  received 
from  the  police  stations  at  nine  o'clock,  each  morning.  They 
came,  with  the  usual  evidences  of  debauch — fatigued  and  sick. 
As  early  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  they  were  bathed, 
clothed,  and,  if  deemed  by  the  receiving  officer  to  be  able  to 
work,  were  immediately  sent  to  the  shops.  There  was  no  delay 
about  this.  Sitting  in  my  office  one  morning,  I  heard  cries  as  if 
from  a  person  in  great  pain,  from  a  voice  in  a  workshop  a 
hundred  or  more  yards  away.  I  went  to  the  shop, — entering  at 
its  rear  door,  the  most  remote  door  from  the  office.  I  walked  as 
hastily  as  I  could  along  up  its  center,  on  either  side  of  which 
were  benches,  and  heavy  machinery  in  full  motion,  with  noise 
sufficient,  seemingly,  to  have  overwhelmed  all  human  voice. 
At  the  benches  and  machines  were  many  prisoners — not  one  at 
work.  All  industry  had  ceased.  Their  bodies  were  facing  the 
head  of  the  workshop.  Some  were  making  gestures,  as  if  under 
the  most  intense  excitement,  and  uttering  blasphemous  oaths. 
Others  stood  motionless,  as  if  dazed  at  the  sight  of  the  infliction 
of  pain.  Others  still,  with  frenzied,  fitful,  maniacal  laugh,  and 
with  faces  livid  with  anger,  were  walking  to  and  fro — crazed,  as 
it  were,  at  the  sight  before  them.  And  others,  the  less  numer- 
ous of  all,  were  with  hands  pressed  to  their  foreheads,  motion- 
less— statues — whose  last  thought  deemed  to  have  been,  "  My 
God  !  why  such  inhumanity  as  this !  " 

At  that  time  a  novice  as  warden,  and  unused  to  the  sight  of 
human  suffering ;  knowing  nothing  of  the  necessities  for  extraor- 
dinary punishments  as  the  only  means  through  which  to  make 
prisoners  better  men ;  with  voice  till  then  almost  effeminate  in 
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tone,  but  now  changed  to  the  voice  of  one  as  having  authority— 
"  Cut  that  man  down  ! "     But  the  answer  was,   "  Why,  I'm  pun- 
ishing   him ! "     "  Cut    that    man    down ! '     was  the   renewed 
command. 

Was  that  warden's  mind  perfectly  balanced?  The  officer 
thought  it  was  not,  I  guess ;  for  he  said,  later,  to  a  fellow  officer, 
"  That  man  will  destroy  our  discipline,  if  he  keeps  on  that 
way ! "  But  "  that  man "  has  often  said  to  himself,  "  Poor, 
weak,  irresponsible  creature  that  I  am !  Unable  now  to  com- 
prehend the  forces — mental,  physical,  and  moral — that  prompt 
men  to  do  strange  acts,  wrong  acts,  wicked  acts, — when  I  come 
to  know  that  I  am  perfectly  sane,  then  I  may  be  able  to  so 
justly  determine  as  to  others'  responsibility  that  I  need  never  act 
upon  impulse.  Until  that  time,  I  will  endeavor  to  so  control 
my  inclinations  that,  when  called  into  action,  they  shall  be 
toward  the  prevention  of  inhumanity  anywhere — everywhere." 
In  that  prison  were  balls  with  chains  arid  shackles,  the  elevator, 
which  was  in  use  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  the  crucifix,  and 
the  coffin,  as  means  through  which  to  inflict  bodily  pain,  as  cor- 
rectives and  deterrents,  when  occasion  required.  The  man  who 
said,  "That  man  will  destroy  our  discipline,  if  he  keeps  on  that 
way,"  was  complainant,  prosecuting  attorney,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner,— was  a  mere  guard  in  a  prison  workshop,  receiving  a 
nominal  salary  as  such,  with  additional  compensation  from  prison 
contractors,  for  services  rendered  as  an  industrial  instructor ! 
The  man  who  was  punished  had  been  received  on  the  morning 
of  that  day ;  and  the  meridian  hour  had  not  as  yet  appeared. 
The  following  day — poor  fellow ! — "  sick  and  in  prison,"  with 
mind  crazed  from  the  effects  of  riotous  living,  and  whose  tongue 
gave  expression  to  wild  and  horrible  vagaries,  causing  the 
attendants  to  shudder  at  the  distorted  and  terrible  fancies  of 
a  brain  in  delirium,  from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks ! 

Like  inhumanities  occurred  in  that  day  in  many  prisons ;  and 
they  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
being  organized.  The  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  WINES,  the 
father  of  the  association,  knew  of  them,  and  determined  that 
they  should  cease.  The  great  changes  already  made  have  come 
from  the  discussions  in  this  association  and  in  the  National  Con- 
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ference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Keep  hammering  at 
them, — we  are  progressing.  Largely,  in  those  associations,  only 
theorists, — persons  who  have  had  little  practical  experience,  but 
good  intentions, — give  expression  to  their  views.  But  they 
stimulate  effort ;  they  encourage  and  aid  us  in  all  good  work ; 
and  they  have  a  healthful  influence  in  deterring  us,  if  we  are 
not  doing  as  we  should.  If  those  and  other  kindred  subjects 
were  discussed  in  a  thousand  associations,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
We  should  aim  to  be  of  greater  service,  in  correcting  abuses, 
and  in  suggesting  changes  which  will  better  the  condition  of 
prisoners  and  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  will  retard  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  criminals  are  made.  In  other  words,  we  should 
keep  up  the  advances  of  civilization — of  the  times  in  which  we 
are  living.  As  proof  that  the  Wardens'  Association  is  not 
inimical  to  the  National  Prison  Association,  the  latter  gives  to  us 
a  day,  and  to  our  subjects  and  to  our  voices  all  the  time  and 
attention  we  ask,  on  other  days  than  the  appointed  one ;  and  we 
give  to  that  association  a  continuation  of  membership,  and  our 
presence,  and  our  heartiest  support.  In  fact,  membership  in 
the  National  Prison  Association  should  be  a  first  requisite  to 
membership  in  the  Wardens'  Association.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
able  gentleman  who  first  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Wardens' 
Association,  and  whom  we  all  love  for  his  earnestness  in  suggest- 
ing and  his  energy  in  carrying  forward  the  work, — Capt.  JOSEPH 
NICHOLSON,  its  President, — and  who  has  been  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  the  organization, — and  we  all  wish, — that  the  National 
Prison  Association  shall  continue  for  all  time  to  give  to  us  its 
advice,  its  encouragement,  and  its  moral  support. 

What  is  needed  is  your  membership,  and  your  reports  and 
your  intelligent  observations,  as  they  have  been  noted  in  your 
minds,  in  your  intercourse  with  your  prisoners  and  the  public ; 
and  in  exchange,  we  promise  you  that  we  will  all  grow  in 
our  work ;  and  ultimately  the  world  will  not  look  upon  us  as 
mere  prison-keepers,  but  as  men  who  are  engaged  in  one  of 
the  grandest  works  on  earth — that  of  not  only  improving  our- 
selves, but  of  making  the  condition  of  our  defective,  delinquent, 
and  criminal  fellow-beings  much  better  than  it  has  been,  or  ever 
would  be,  had  we  not  given  our  aid. 
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I  append  hereto  an  explanation  and  description  of  the  pro- 
posed system ;  and,  also,  several  illustrations,  showing  the  tools 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  taking  the  measurements  of  persons. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  DESCRIPTION. 

The  following  are  'the  descriptions,  as  now  taken  for  the  identification  of 
criminals,  in  several  of  the  prisons  represented  in  the  Wardens'  Association; 
and  are  recommended  for  adoption  in  all  convict  prisons. 

1.  Name;  register  number;  age;  where  born;  nationality. 

2.  Date  when  received  and  measured. 

3.  Height — the  person  standing  erect — a  square  being  used  on  top  of  the 
head. 

4.  Outstretched  arms — from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip. 

5.  Trunk— from  the  bench  on  which  seated  to  the  top  of  the  head — a 
square  being  used  on  top  of  the  head. 

6.  Length  of  head — from  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  remotest 
point  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

7.  Width  of  head — diameter  from  side  to  side,  between  the  two  points  most 
remote  from  each  other,  situated  over  the  ears,  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

8.  Right  ear— length  from  the  top  of  the  rim  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lobe. 

9.  Left  foot — length  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  back  of  the  heel  to  t he- 
end  of  the  furthest  projecting  toe. 

10.  Left  middle  finger — from  the  point  of  the  knuckle  to  the  tip  of  the  end 
of  the  finger,  the  finger  being  placed  straight  at  right  angles  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  giving  the  full  length  of  finger. 

11.  Left  little  finger — same  as  left  middle  finger. 

12.  Left  fore-arm — from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  furthest 
projecting  finger,  the  elbow  being  placed  in  sharp  angles  with  the  upper  arm. 

13.  Left  eye — color  of  inner  (central)  circle-pigment;    color  of    external 
(peripheric)  circle;   the  possible  confusion  of  the  pigment  with   an  adjoining 
class;  peculiarities. 

14.  Forehead— inclination;  apparent  height  and  width ;  peculiarities. 

15.  Nose — profile  of  ridge,  base,  and  root ;  dimensions ;  peculiarities. 

16.  Hair  and  beard — color  of  each. 

17.  Complexion — including  race  and  color. 

18.  Weight. 

19.  Marks,  scars,  malformations ;  origin  of  and  character  of;  direction  and 
inclination;   approximate  dimensions;   and  accurate  location,  with  regard   to- 
specified  anatomical  points  of  the  body. 

20.  Photographs — two  views,  one  a  profile  of  right  side  of  face;   one  full 
face,  with  face   turned  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as  to  present  an  eighth-front 
left  likeness. 

The  following  instruments  and  apparatus  are  required  for  taking  the  pre- 
ceding measurements.  That  there  may  be  perfect  uniformity  in  those  mea?ure- 
ments,  taken  here,  there,  and  anywhere,  the  instruments  now  used  are  made  in 
France,  with  metrical  divisions,  and  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  author 
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of  the  present  anthropometric  system — M.  ALPHONSE  BERTILLON.  As  each  sepa- 
rate instrument  exactly  corresponds  with  every  other  of  its  kind,  the  measures  of 
the  same  individual,  wheresoever  taken,  and  by  whomsoever  taken,  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  will  be  perfectly  uniform,  if  care  is  taken.  . 

Sliding  compasses — large  size,  with  which  to  measure  the  left  foot,  left  fore- 
arm, and  the  left  middle  and  little  fingers;  small  size,  with  which  to  measure 
the  right  ear. 

Graduated  measures — one  for  heights;  one  for  outstretched  arms;  one  for 
the  trunk, — fixtures  upon  the  walls  of  the  measuring  room. 

Square — to  place  on  the  top  of  the  head,  while  taking  height;  and  trunk 
measures;  and  stools,  tables,  benches,  etc.,  as  required. 

Photographic  instruments  and  apparatus. 

All  lineal  measures  are  taken  in  the  metric  system,  in  meters,  centimeters., 
and  millimeters,  instead  of  in  feet,  and  inches,  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  as  the 
former  is  more  minute  and  universal,  and  hence  more  appropriate  in  interna- 
tional work.  If  the  system  were  to  be  applied  in  the  United  States  only,  the 
advantage  of  using  the  metric  system  would  not  be  as  apparent.  Uniformity 
of  instruments  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  uniformity  of  system  is  certainly 
preferable.  For  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  the  metric  system  is  easily  compre- 
hended, and  should  be  followed. 

A  meter  (or  unit)  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  inches  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  American  standard;  or,  thirty-nine  inches 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  English  standard. 
A  centimeter  (or  hundredth  of  an  unit,)  is  equal  to  .3937  of  an  inch,  English. 
A  millimeter  (or  thousandth  of  an  unit,)  is  equal  to  .03937  of  an  inch,  English. 
In  round  numbers,  thirteen  inches  equal  thirty-three  centimeters ;  or  sixty-five 
inches  equal  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  centimeters  and  one  millimeter. 

For  the  purpose  of  readily  and  almost  instantaneously  ascertaining  informa- 
tion as  to  an  unknown  person,  whose  measures  have  been  previously  taken  and 
recorded,  and  been  retaken  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the  description 
of  each  individual  should  be  copied  upon  a  separate  card,  and  classified,  and 
filed  in  a  case  containing  twenty-seven  compartments,  and  especially  devised 
for  that  purpose,  With  proper  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  cards,  by 
giving  the  several  measures,  the  identity  of  an  individual  can  be  determined, 
even  if  in  a  case  containing  the  descriptions  of  thousands,  almost  while  the 
question  is  being  asked,  "Can  you  tell  me  who  that  person  is?"  But  such  col- 
lections and  cases  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  each  prison,  if  there  exists  a 
central  office,  in  which  all  such  evidences  are  collected  and  filed.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  information  is  the  essential  of  the  description.  In  a  central  office- 
tins  can  be  made  perfect. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   A   CONVICT. 

Fac-similes  of  two  photographs  of  a  convict  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  taken  with  the  same 
instrument,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  focus;  one  on  his  entrance  to  the  prison,  and  the  other  but 
one  hour  later.  They  are  given  to  show  that  photographs  are  not  reliable  for  the  identification  of 
criminals. 
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Mr.  HART.  Would  the  -law  of  Illinois  allow  the  central 
bureau  of  prisons  in  your  state  to  furnish  this  information  to 
wardens  in  other  states  where  there  is  no  such  law? 

Mr.  FELTON.     Yes,  there  is  nothing  prohibitory  in  the  law. 

President  HAYES.  I  call  on  Mr.  E.  C.  FOSTER,  general  agent 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  Washington,  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I  recognize  this  courtesy,  a  courtesy  that 
comes  from  the  prison  men  of  this  country,  who  are  not  only 
taking  care  of  their  own  prisoners,  but  many  of  them  taking 
care  (and  doing  it  well,  too,)  of  the  prisoners  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  to  say  to  you  that,  while  you  are  here  discussing 
these  problems,  there  will  be  a  man  in  Washington  who  will 
have  a  keen  and  appreciative  ear  for  the  sentiments  which  may 
go  out  from  this  Congress.  When  the  invitation  came  to  us, 
Mr.  MILLER,  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, (and  that  is  the  best  I  can  say  of  any  man),  said  :  "We 
must  be  represented  there,  and  work  in  harmony,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  the  different  states  of  the  union." 

I  have  listened  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  paper 
that  has  just  been  read,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  we 
have  not  only  applied  science  in  the  industries  of  this  magnifi- 
cent country,  but  that  this  Prison  Congress  is  now  taking  hold 
of  the  question  of  applied  science  for  the  management  of  pris- 
oners. I  say  applied  science,  because  it  is  almost  an  absolute 
certainty  that,  when  a  man  has  been  measured  according  to  the 
Bertillon  system,  wherever  you  see  or  find  him  again,  yqu  will 
know  that  he  is  the  man  who  received  the  measurement.  That,, 
to  me,  is  a  great  thing.  How  can  it  be  made  practical  in  the 
whole  country  ?  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  central 
Bureau  of  Identification,  and  that  brings  me  to  a  subject  con- 
cerning which  I  wish  to  introduce  a  resolution,  that  we  have  in 
Washington,  maintained  by  the  general  government,  a  Prison 
Bureau.  Why  not?  We  have  a  Bureau  of  Education,  a  Labor 
Bureau,  then  why  not  a  Prison  Bureau?  I  realize  that  it  could 
be  established  in  any  of  the  states,  but  would  any  one  of  them 
make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  establish  this  bureau,  and  to 
carry  it  on  as  it  ought  to  be?  I  do  not  think  that  they  would. 
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I  believe  that  if  the  sentiment  of  these  men  who  represent  the 
prison  interests  of  their  varioiis  states,  and  who  are  here  in  con- 
vention assembled,  should  be  in  favor  of  a  bureau  in  Washing- 
ton, and  if  they  would  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  their 
senators  and  representatives,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  a  bureau 
would  be  established. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  wish  to  introduce  a  resolution  on  that 
point. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  National  Prison  Association  that  the 
wholesome  administration  of  justice,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  criminal  classes 
in  the  states  and  in  the  nation,  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  an  early  date  create  and  establish  a  Prison  Bureau  under  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  sufficient  appropriation  to  operate  the  same,  said  bureau  to  col- 
lect, collate,  and  publish  prison  and  criminal  statistics  and  information  from  all 
sources,  and  to  register  all  criminals  by  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurement. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Superintendent  NICHOLSON. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I  have  another  point.  I  presume  that  most 
of  you  know  it,  but  the  visitors  may  not  know  it ;  the  coun- 
try may  not  know  it.  We  have  some  twelve  hundred  pris- 
oners, United  States  prisoners,  but  we  have  no  prison  of  any 
consequence  in  this  country.  Think  of  this  great  nation,  with  its 
wealth,  and  that,  after  a  man  has  been  arrested  by  a  United 
States  marshal,  after  he  has  been  indicted  by  a  United  States 
grand  jury,  tried  in  a  United  States  court,  sentenced  by  a  United 
States  judge,  he  is  then  turned  over  to  the  states,  and  sent,  per- 
haps a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  be  confined  in  some 
state  prison!  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
have,  centrally  located  in  this  country,  two  model  prisons.  I  do 
not  say  what  they  shall  be,  whether  one  shall  be  a  reformatory, 
and  one  a  prison ;  but  what  we  desire  is,  two  centrally  located 
prisons,  to  which  shall  be  committed  all  United  States  prisoners. 
As  in  the  first  resolution  that  I  read,  so  in  this.  If  I  can  have 
your  cooperation,  that  of  your  senators  and  representatives,  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  erected  two  such 
prisons,  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the  country  and  a  benefit  to 
our  prisoners.  With  that  in  view,  I  desire  to  offer  one  other 
resolution : 

WHEREAS,  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  compelled  to  confine 
jts   prisoners,  arrested,   indicted,   tried,    convicted,    and   sentenced   by   United 
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States  authorities,  in  different  state  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  through- 
out the  entire  country,  because  it  has  no  suitable  prison  of  its  own,  (and  there- 
fore no  direct  control  over  its  own  convicts) ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Prison  Association,  convened  at  Nashville,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  commend  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress  the  neces- 
sity for  the  erection  of  two  United  States  prisons,  situated  at  convenient  centres ; 
and  this  association  hereby  pledges  to  the  Department  of  Justice  its  hearty 
cooperation  in  every  step  taken  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON.  I  cheerfully  second  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  would  ask,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  General  BRINK- 
ERHOFF  may  speak  to  that  motion. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  I  am  very  glad  to  second  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions.  I  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  United  States  prisoners.  Nine  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  my  attention  was  called  to  it.  I  desired 
to  ascertain  where  these  United  States  prisoners  were,  and  who 
they  were.  I  was  directed  by  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  as  its  president  that  year,  to  present  a  statistical 
report  on  the  prisons  of  the  different  states ;  and,  when  I  got 
through  with  the  states  and  came  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
my  question  was,  "What  of  the  United  States  prisoners? "  You 
understand  what  United  States  prisoners  are  ?  They  are  persons 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  United  States  laws,  mostly 
revenue  laws,  but  some  are  convicted  under  the  postoffice  law. 
When  I  inquired  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  Washington, 
as  to  the  number  of  these  prisoners,  and  where  they  were 
located,  to  my  surprise  I  could  not  ascertain  anything.  They 
sent  me  a  report  of  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States; 
but  that  did  not  answer  my  question.  Finally,  after  various 
trials,  I  applied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  on 
our  platform  to-day.  He  was  my  personal  friend,  and  he  was 
from  my  own  state.  I  suppose  that  he  referred  the  question 
back  to  the  Department  of  Justice ;  but  he  went  out  of  office 
about  that  time,  and  I  did  not  get  any  information.  The  next 
year,  I  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  there  I  did  get 
some  information ;  but  I  could  not  find  out  where  these  prisoners, 
were.  It  took  me  three  or  four  years,  before  I  got  at  the  facts, 
and  then  only  through  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress. 
These  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  (and  they  have  averaged  that 
for  the  last  nine  years),  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  They 
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are  to-day,  I  believe,  in  about  twenty-three  different  states. 
They  are  sent  to  such  prisons  as  are  selected  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  Here  are  twelve  hundred  citizens,  or  men  who  have 
been  citizens  of  the  great  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  control  of  persons  who  are  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  over  whom  the  government  lias 
no  control,  and  they  are  at  the  tender  mercies  of  officers  of 
whom  the  United  States  knows  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  once  a 
year,  through  the  hasty  visit  of  an  agent,  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Is  that  right?  Is  it  right  that,  all  through 
this  southern  land,  where  prisoners  are  arrested  and  convicted 
of  offenses  against  United  States  laws,  they  should  be  sent  far 
away  to  the  north?  A  large  number  are  in  New  York,  and 
many  are  in  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  the  American  people, 
that  the  •  government  should  arrest  its  citizens,  try  them,  and 
then  remand  them  to  the  care  and  custody  of  persons  over  whom 
it  has  no  control  whatever  ? 

More  than  that.  Many  persons  are  convicted  for  offenses 
under  United  States  law,  who  are  misdemeanants  only,  and  they 
are  sent  to  the  jail  of  the  district,  (where  there  is  a  district 
court).  There  they  consort  with  the  other  prisoners  in  the  jail ; 
and  the  condition  of  these  men  is  worse  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  United  States  prisoners  as  a  class  are  men  of  intel- 
ligence. They  are  not  rough  and  ignorant.  They  are  largely 
young  men,  who  have  committed  some  offense  against  the 
revenue  laws  or  the  customs  laws.  I  made  a  report  on  this 
question  at  the  Detroit  Prison  Congress,  four  years  ago.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  resolutions  will  receive  the  hearty  approval 
of  this  Congress.  The  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  Prison 
Association  that  it  has  adopted  a  resolution,  was  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  Atlanta.  We  made  an  exception,  for  once  in  our  history, 
and  recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
just  what  we  are  asking  to-day.  I  am  not  so  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  pay  attention  to  our  recommendation  as  Mr.  FOSTER 
is.  After  the  Detroit  conference,  I  formulated  a  bill.  It  was 
approved  by  some  of  our  best  informed  wardens  and  prison 
men.  It  was  introduced  in  Congress.  We  had  the  backing  of 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  recommendation  of  President 
OLEVELAND.  What  did  it  amount  to  ?  Nothing.  In  the  next 
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Congress,  I  had  the  same  bill  re-introduced.  It  was  backed  by 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  I  had  a 
long  talk  upon  it  with  Senator  SHERMAN,  and  he  fathered  the 
bill  and  introduced  it,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  then 
had  the  same  bill  introduced  in  the  House,  where  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  committee.  What  became  of  it  ?  No  report  was 
made  upon  it  to  either  House.  In  addition  to  that,  I  instituted 
a  correspondence,  which  extended  to  every  senator  in  the  United 
States.  I  had  the  good  will  of  a  large  number  of  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  secured  the  help  of  gentlemen 
from  Baltimore,  who  went  over  and  discussed  this  question  with 
the  various  committees.  Nothing  has  come  of  it,  thus  far. 
I  have  not  lost  heart,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to  take  hold  of 
it  again  ;  and  I  do  have  some  faith  that,  if  we  pass  these  resolu- 
tions, and  if  we  all  of  us  as  individuals  will  secure  the  attention 
of  our  own  representatives,  and  see  that  they  are  interested  and 
informed  as  to  the  reason  for  this  action,  we  may  get  some 
affirmative  action  from  Congress.  I  hope  that  these  resolutions 
may  pass  unanimously,  and  I  believe  they  will. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
brought  before  this  Congress  on  a  previous  occasion.  •  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  then.  It  is  a  very  grave  question, — 
that  of  the  establishment  of  United  States  prisons.  It  is  one 
that  should  not  be  handled  by  this  association,  without  taking 
the  course  that  all  resolutions  have  taken,  and  that  is,  reference 
to  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  WINES.    Suppose  you  leave  it  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  move  that  these  resolutions  be 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors  without  discussion ;  and  that 
all  resolutions  take  the  same  course. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  speeches  should  be  limited  to 
five  minutes  each. 

Superintendent  WARNER.  I  believe  that  nothing  could  excite 
more  interest  than  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions.  The  first 
one,  for  every  reason,  should  be  given  the  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  this  association ;  and,  if  it  can  not  be  interested  in 
it  as  a  body,  then  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  induce 
Congress  to  act  in  its  favor.  Before  it  is  referred  to  the  board 
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of  directors,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  broad  enough.  While 
statistics  are  a  good  and  necessary  thing,  and  will  be  fur- 
nshed  in  perfection  by  a  public  department  of  this  kind,  yet 
that  bureau  should  have  greater  powers  than  the  mere  col- 
lection of  figures.  It  should  have  control  of  prison  matters, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  government  is  connected  with 
them.  Every  one  who  has  had  enlightened  experience  knows 
that  prison  wardens  are  often  entrusted  with  a  class  of  people 
who  might  better  be  designated  as  habitual  criminals,  and  the 
drift  of  thought  now  is  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  them 
is  to  lock  them  up  forever.  No  authority  is  so  able,  or  will  be 
so  well  qualified  to  do  that,  as  the  United  States  government. 
It  alone  can  provide  for  such  criminals  properly,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  times. 

Warden  PATTEN.  I  should  like  to  see  this  question  thor- 
oughly discussed.  It  is  an  important  matter.  The  influence  of 
this  association  should  carry  with  it  some  weight.  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  it  now,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  changing  the 
policy  of  this  association. 

Mr.  ELMORE.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order.  These  resolu- 
tions have  been  referred  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Warden  PATTEN.  I  would  like  to  oppose  the  idea  of  cen- 
tralization by  the  United  States  government  to  which  this  would 
lead.  I  move  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  lost,  twenty-six  voting  in  favor,  and  twenty- 
seven  against  it. 

Dr.  R.  F.  KEYES,  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  that  all  resolutions 
will  not  be  smothered  in  committees.  I  have  one  that  I  wish  to 
present.  We  have  a  miserable  prison  system  in  Tennessee,  and 
I  want  this  association  emphatically  to  say  so.  We  have  crim- 
inals, old  and  young,  even  little  boys,  little  children — I  have  one 
under  my  care  not  much  taller  than  that  table — mixing  with  old 
criminals,  who  have  been  the  rounds  of  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  noble  governor,  who  has  said  that 
he  will  not  send  a  boy  to  the  penitentiary,  and  who  at  once 
turns  them  out,  if  they  are  sent.  He  has  received  much  criti- 
cism for  this,  from  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
but  I  know  the  facts  where  he  has  exercised  such  clemency, 
and  it  has  usually  been  for  boys.  He  has  recommended  a 
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reformatory,  where  they  may  be  taught  better  ways.     I  offer 
this  resolution,  and  ask  you  to  endorse  it : 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Prison  Association  now  in  session  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  that  it  earnestly  recommends  to  the  governors  and  legislators  of 
every  state  of  this  union  the  humane  necessity  of  having  separate  reformatory 
and  industrial  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  young  children  in 
crime  from  the  older  and  more  hardened  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries ;  and  we 
especially  endorse  the  humane  position  taken  by  the  governor  of  Tennessee 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  REEVE.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  This  hour  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  reading  of  papers.  All  this  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  regular  order  of  business.  I  move  that 
all  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  without 
debate. 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  it  was  so  ordered,  twenty -nine 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  negative. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  The  discussion  of  the  system 
of  identification  of  criminals  introduced  by  Mr.  FELTON  has 
given  rise  to  the  inquiry  what  that  system  is  ?  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman here,  who  can  explain  and  illustrate  it,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  so  that  the 
audience  may  know  what  is  proposed.  With  the  consent  of 
the  audience,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  GEORGE  M.  PORTEUS  to 
illustrate  the  Bertillon  system. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  PORTEUS  should  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  the  system. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  object,  as  one  of  the  wardens  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  introducing  any  police  surveillance 
into  a  prison.  I  object  to  Mr.  PORTEUS  coming  here,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  engaged  in  police  business. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  He  is  not  here  in  the  interests 
of  the  police.  He  has  been  collecting  information  that  is  at  the 
service  of  this  association. 

By  consent  of  the  association,  the  system  was  then  illustrated 
bv  Mr.  PORTEUS. 

«/ 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  "  The  Parole  System  of  Ohio,"  by 
Mr.  ISAAC  D.  SMEAD,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary. 
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THE    OHIO    PAROLE    LAW. 

Ohio  has  but  one  prison  ;  it  is  named  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
and  located  at  Columbus.  To  it  are  committed  all  classes  con- 
victed of  a  penitentiary  offense,  the  length  of  the  sentence  vary- 
ing from  one  year  to  life.  All  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  are  also  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  to  remain 
one  hundred  days,  and  then  to  be  executed  between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  sunrise. 

Our  prison  is  the  largest  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  We 
have  over  two  thousand  cells,  and  there  are  about  twenty-two 
acres  within  the  walls.  An  Ohio  judge  can,  if  he  chooses,  give 
an  indefinite  sentence,  but  a  prisoner  so  sent  must  be  retained  at 
least  a  short  year — ten  months  and  ten  days — before  he  can  be 
released,  and  is  then  released  by  order  of  the  board  of  managers, 
which  is  usually  guided  by  the  recommendation  of  the  warden. 
In  Ohio,  for  a  third  conviction  of  a  penal  offense,  prisoners  re- 
ceive a  life  sentence,  and  can  only  be  released  by  a  pardon  given 
by  the  governor,  or  by  a  parole  granted  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers— an  action  that  to  this  date  it  has  never  taken. 

The  entire  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  man- 
agers, five  in  number,  appointed  by  the  governor;  not  more  than 
three  can  be  of  the  same  political  party,  and  two  of  the  five  must 
be  mechanics.  The  board  meets  at  the  prison  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  each  month,  and  is  usually  in  session  four  days,  holding 
three  sessions  each  day — morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Night 
sessions  are  devoted  to  interviews  with  prisoners,  as,  under  the 
Ohio  laws,  any  prisoner  confined  within  our  prison  walls  has  the 
right  granted  him  to  appear  before  the  board,  and  present  in 
person  for  their  consideration  any  subject  pertaining  to  his  prison 
life  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  them  to  know. 

Attention  to  these  and  other  duties  which  our  laws  impose 
results  in  greater  knowledge  of  interior  affairs  than  most  trustees 
secure  concerning  the  institutions  which  they  control.  The  pres- 
ent management  has  been  in  authority  almost  four  years,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  duty  imposed,  either  by  law  or  suggested  by 
practical  prison  reformers,  that  it  has  neglected  to  perform. 
And  as  this  paper  reflects  the  sentiments  of  our  entire  board, 
regardless  of  party  politics,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ohio  parole 
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law,  I  make  the  foregoing  statements,  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  our  conclusions  are  not  based  on  a  theory  alone,  but  upon 
facts  as  we,  by  personal  observation,  have  had  opportunity  to 
learn  them. 

May  4,  1885,  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature  by 
Hon.  ALLEN  O.  MYERS  was  passed,  and  section  8  reads  as  follows: 

SEC.  8.  That  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  impris- 
oned under  a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who 
may  have  served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  and 
served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of 
the  buildings  and  inclosures,  but  to  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  the  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back 
within  the  inclosure  of  said  institution  ;  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  retake  and  reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  said  board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secre- 
tary, shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  therein,  to  authorize  such 
officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner, 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said  order  the  same  as 
ordinary  criminal  process. 

Under  the  act  quoted  above,  the  board  of  managers  estab- 
lished the  following 

Rules  for  Paroling  Prisoners. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  matter  of  paroling  prisoners,  under  section  1  of  the 
act  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  May  4,  1885,  the 
board  of  managers  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations : 

1.  No  prisoner  shall  be  paroled,  who  has  not  been  in  the  first  grade,  continu- 
ously, for  a  period  of  at  least  four  months. 

2.  No  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole,  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  fur- 
nished the  board  of  managers,  in  writing,  that  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner,  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the 
auditor  of  the  county  where  such  person  resides. 

3.  No  prisoner  shall  be  paroled,  until  the  managers  are  satisfied  that  he  will 
conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  parole. 

4.  Every  paroled  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  confined 
within  the  inclosure  of  said  institution,  for  any  reason  that  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  board  of  managers,  and  at  their  sole  discretion,  and  shall  remain  therein 
until  released  by  law. 

5.  It  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  of  the  managers  to 
grant  a  parole,  and  upon  his  release  the  prisoner  is  given  a  parole  reading  as 
follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 
desiring  to  test  the  ability  of ,  a  prisoner  of  said  institution,  to  refrain  from  crime 
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and  lead  an  honorable  life,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  law, 

hereby  parole  the  said ,  and  allow  him  to  go  on  parole  outside  the  buildings  and 

inclosure  of  said  institution,  but  not  outside  the  state  of  Ohio;  subject,  however,  to  the 
following  rules  and  regulations: 

1.  He  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  place  of  employment  provided  for  him,  viz.: 

and  there  remain,  If  practicable,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  from  this  date. 

2.  In  case  he  finds  it  desirable  to  change  his  employment  or  residence,  he  shall  first 
obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  managers. 

3.  He  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  until  his  final  release,  according  to  law,  for- 
ward by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  a  report  of  himself,  stating  whether  he  has 
been  constantly  under  pay  during  the  last  month,  and  if  not  why  not,  and  how  much  he 
has  earned,  and  how  much  he  has  expended,  together  with  a  general  statement  of  his 
surroundings  and  prospects. 

4.  He  shall  in  all  respects  conduct  himself  honestly,  avoid  evil  associations,  obey  the 
law,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

5.  As  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  his  destination, he  shall  report  to ,  show  him 

his  parole,  and  at  once  enter  upon  the  employment  provided  for  him. 

6.  He  shall,  while  on  parole,  remain  in  the  legal  custody,  and  under  the  control  of, 
said  board. 

7.  He  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken,  and  again  confined  within  the  inclosure  of  said 
institution,  for  any  reason  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  at  their 
sole  discretion. 

The  management  of  said  institution  has  a  lively  and  friendly  interest  in  the  subject 
of  this  parole,  and  he  need  not  fear  or  hesitate  to  freely  communicate  with  the  secretary, 
in  case  he  loses  his  situation,  or  becomes  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other- 
wise. 

Description. 


Crime 

Date  of  sentence  

Date  when  admitted . 
Date  of  parole 


Name 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

Complexion County 

Eyes Court.... 

Hair Occupation 

Marks Residence 

The  Board  of  Managers : 

By ,  President. 

,  Secretai^y. 

8.  No  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these  rules  and  regulations  unless  at 
least  four  of  the  members  vote  therefor. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  a  democrat,  passed  by  a  demo- 
cratic legislature,  and  the  rules  governing  the  action  of  the 
board  were  made  by  a  democratic  prison  administration.  A 
year  later  the  entire  state  administration  was  changed,  and 
although,  under  the  law  and  the  rules,  the  present  board 
(republican)  has  been  at  work  for  almost  four  years,  not  a  line 
of  either  law  or  rules  has  been  changed,  and  we  have  no  change 
whatever  to  suggest,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  alteration  or 
addition  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  either  the  state  or  the  con- 
vict. The  law  is  brief,  the  rules  are  easily  understood,  the 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  legislature  has  the  power  to 
confer  upon  the  board  of  managers  authority  to  parole,  and 
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since  July  14,  1885,  535  prisoners  have  been  released,  and  40 
have  been  returned  because  of  violation  of  parole. 

The  parole  statement  of  Ohio  penitentiary  (October  31, 1889,) 
is  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  prisoners  paroled 535 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  parole 56  per  cent,  or  299 

Still  on  parole 28  per  cent,  or  148 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 8  per  cent,  or    40 

Delinquent  in  reporting 8  per  cent,  or    46 

Voluntary  return.     Refused  to  accept  parole 2 — 535 

Of  those  who  were  delinquent,  10  failed  to  make  any  report;  4  made  one 
report;  2  made  two  reports;  8  made  three  reports;  5  made  four  reports;  8 
made  six  reports ;  5  made  more  than  six  reports;  4  made  twelve  reports. 

Of  those  still  on  parole,  148,  there  are  reporting  regularly,  96  per  cent,  or 
141;  there  are  delinquent  3  months  or  more,  3  percent. — 5;  there  are  delinquent 
3  months  or  less,  1  per  cent. — 2. 

Of  the  5  who  are  delinquent  3  months  or  more,  1  made  five  reports,  1  made 
six  reports,  1  made  eleven  reports  ;  2  made  twelve  reports. 

The  records  show  that  we  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  I 
honestly  believe  we  have  made  more  errors  in  paroles  rejected 
than  we  have  in  paroles  granted.  In  several  instances  a  second 
release  has  been  given,  we  having  learned  that  information 
causing  arrest  was  unreliable,  or  that  violation  occurred  through 
no  fault  of  the  prisoner. 

The  path  of  one  who  has  served  time  in  a  prison  is  never  a 
desirable  one  to  travel ;  neighbors  and  associates  do  not  always 
scatter  roses  along  the  way  of  the  unfortunate  ex-convict.  But 
a  prisoner  on  parole  is  generally  an  object  of  sympathy,  and  our 
experience  is  that  almost  every  one  is  willing  to  aid  him  and 
extend  a  helping  hand — more  willing  than  to  aid  one  released 
by  final  expiration  of  sentence ;  and  if  he  follows  the  rules 
of  his  parole,  he  must  conduct  himself  even  better  than  his 
neighbors. 

If  any  one  within  sound  of  my  voice  should  become  intoxi- 
cated this  evening,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  taken  home 
in  a  carriage,  and  the  morning  papers  would  briefly  refer  to  "a 
sudden  illness."  Not  so,  if  it  be  a  prisoner  serving  time  on  par- 
ole. He  must  go  back  to  a  prison  cell,  and  the  police  report  an 
"  arrest,"  The  papers  and  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  law 
will  call  attention  to  u  another  blunder  "  made  by  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 
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Prisoners  with  many  years  yet  to  serve  and  those  with  but 
few  months  have  been  released.  For  convenience  the  state  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  each  member  gives  personal  attention 
to  all  papers  filed  from  his  district,  and  when  he  reports  a  case, 
the  other  four  members  vote  as  he  recommends.  If,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  he  is  undecided,  the  entire  board  discusses  and 
considers  the  application  before  decision  is  rendered. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  law  placed  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  board.  The  fear  is  groundless  ;  any  governor  can 
easily  find  five  men  competent  to  faithfully  execute  the  trust 
imposed.  Such  views  are  a  reflection  upon  the  good  judgment 
of  governors  who  make  appointments,  and  also  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  citizens  generally.  All  states  either  give  their  gov- 
ernor the  right  to  pardon  or  delegate  the  authority  to  a  board  of 
pardons,  and  when  delegated  to  a  pardon  board,  it  is  then  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  that  only  considers  the  questions  of  pardon, 
while,  under  the  Ohio  law  of  parole,  the  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  become  very  familiar  with  all  details  of  prison 
affairs  and  with  the  life  of  a  convict  under  sentence. 

Ohio  has  a  board  of  pardons,  which  takes  up  all  cases  that 
are  not  eligible  to  parole,  such  as  life  men,  second-term  men,  and 
rejected  applications  for  parole.  Our  board  of  pardons  does 
not  have  the  right  to  pardon ;  it  can  only  recommend  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who  can  concur  or  reject,  as  he  may  decide.  Our  gov- 
ernor can  also  pardon  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prison 
board  of  managers. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  right  to  parole  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  other  duties,  a  very  great  burden  upon  the 
members  of  the  board,  I  believe  the  author  of  the  bill  was  right 
when  he  placed  the  authority  in  the  board  of  managers,  which, 
as  before  stated,  becomes  very  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
convict,  and  can  better  judge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  one,  both  before  and  after  his 
conviction. 

The  position  we  hold  is  a  very  undesirable  one,  I  can  assure 
you.  To  know  that  you  stand  between  the  prisoner  in  his  cell 
and  his  home,  to  look  into  the  anxious  face  of  a  convict  plead- 
ing for  liberty,  and  feel  that  if  you  say  "  yes,"  he  goes,  a  trusted 
man,  almost  forgiven,  to  his  home,  where  anxious  and  loving 
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friends  await  his  return  ;  that  if  you  say  "  no,"  he  must  go 
back  to  the  cheerless  cell  with  an  almost  broken  heart,  and  a 
look  upon  his  face  that  no  writer  can  describe  or  painter  paint ; 
tojmow  all  this  is  to  occupy  a  position  that  calls  for  the  deepest 
thought  and  an  exercise  of  judgment  that  cannot  be  guided 
entirely  (as  has  been  claimed)  by  sympathy  for  either  convict  or 
friends.  And  my  observation  has  convinced  me  that  those  who 
have  this  responsibility  placed  upon  them  soon  learn  to  draw 
correct  lines  between  a  proper  enforcement  of  statutes  concern- 
ing crime  and  a  humane  and  reasonable  application  of  the  laws 
of  sympathy  and  charity. 

In  our  own  experience,  we  soon  learned  that  the  tears  of  a 
mother  for  a  son,  a  wife  for  a  husband,  a  sister  for  a  brother — no 
matter  how  much  they  might  influence  those  kindly  sentiments 
that  all  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — that  not  these  must 
be  our  guide,  but  rather  a  comprehension  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion— the  circumstances  that  led  to  conviction,  length  of  sentence 
given  by  the  judge,  behavior  since  confinement,  moral  atmos- 
phere that  will  surround  him  while  on  parole,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  reformation.  All  these  must  be  considered,  and  not 
merely  his  conduct  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  prison 
gates,  as  some  have  urged  ;  for  the  facts  show  that  some  of  the 
worst  rascals  in  prison  maintain  the  best  records  while  within 
the  walls,  and  as  soon  as  released  proceed  at  once  to  break  their 
records. 

No  one  can  read  with  dry  eyes  many  of  the  letters  we  receive, 
and  I  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can  read  them  without 
concluding  that  the  Ohio  legislature  enacted  one  of  the  wisest 
of  laws  when  it  passed  the  "  Ohio  parole  law,"  a  law  that  has 
been  so  much  discussed  and  so  generally  misunderstood. 

With  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  these  letters,  I  will  close. 

[From  Toledo,  Ohio.] 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  granting  me  a  parole  and  the 
confidence  you  placed  in  me  by  giving  me  the  benefit  of  my  own  liberty,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  making  happy  those  that  are  dependent  upon  me  for 
their  support,  as  well  as  myself.  Not  one  obligation  required  of  me  in  the  parole 
has  been  broken,  and  I  will  further  state  that  nothing  was  so  much  of  an  in- 
ducement to  me  to  keep  my  record  clear  while  I  was  confined  in  prison,  as  the 
fact  that  I  might  be  paroled  when  I  became  eligible.  As  it  has  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me  and  my  friends,  I  consider  it  the  most  humane  and  one  of  the 
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best  laws  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  act  which  has  deprived  them  of 
their  liberty  and  the  society  of  their  friends  and  families. 

[From  St.  Henry's,  Ohio.] 

The  parole  law  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  work  for  his  own  release,  which  I 
have  done  myself. 

I  have  done  well  since  I  came  home.  I  am  living  on  a  farm  and  get  along 
nicely.  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  the  parole,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  the  law  will  ever  stand.  The  parole  law  has  done  well  for  me  and  my 
family. 

[From  Portsmouth,  Ohio.] 

I  have  been  paroled  some  five  months ;  am  doing  well  and  expect  always  to 
continue  that  way. 

[From  Nelsonville,  Ohio.] 

In  the  month  of  February,  1886,  1  was  paroled  under  the  law  and  returned 
to  home  and  family,  which  at  that  time  was  in  straitened  circumstances  and 
in  arrears  of  house  rent  to  the  amount  of  $85.  Since  that  time  I  have  earned 
and  paid  said  rent  and  have  provided  for  my  family,  wife  and  five  children. 
During  this  time  the  coal  trade  (my  occupation  is  that  of  coal  miner)  has  been 
in  a  depressed  condition.  Had  I  been  compelled  to  remain  and  serve  my  full 
time  as  a  prisoner,  I  cannot  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  effect  on  my 
family.  My  opinion  of  the  parole  law  is  that  it  is  the  most  humane  one  ever 
passed  by  any  legislature. 

[From  Cincinnati,  Ohio.) 

Your  circular  reached  me  this  morning.  In  reply  would  say  that  the  parole 
law  has  worked  admirably  with  me.  I  am  in  steady  employment — am  doing 
better  than  I  ever  have.  I  know  I  have  been  benefited  by  the  parole  law. 

[From  Alliance,  Ohio.] 

According  to  request  I  furnish  my  opinion  as  an  old  man.  A  paroled  man 
has  good  protection — he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  law.  He  is  in  double  custody, 
state  and  enemies,  so  he  cannot  help  but  lead  a  good,  industrious  life  on  his 
parole. 

A  parole  is  better  than  a  pardon,  for  it  restrains  a  man  from  indulging  in 
any  way  and  leads  him  with  an  iron  hand.  Had  I  served  out  my  time  and  re- 
turned home,  the  most  of  my  old  friends  would  have  shunned  me  as  a  marked 
man,  while  with  the  parole  most  of  the  people  feel  a  man  must  have  been  either 
unjustly  punished  and  the  mistake  now  corrected,  or  they  have  some  other  view 
of  it  that  does  not  make  them  look  upon  him  as  a  criminal.  It  may  save  the 
most  useful  years  of  a  man's  life,  for  should  he  be  compelled  to  serve  out  the 
whole  measure  of  time  his  years  of  usefulness  would  have  passed  and  he  would 
be  a  pauper  in  the  worst  sense. 

[From  an  Employer.] 

I  handed  Mr. your  letter  and  will  add  a  line  myself.     Mr.  is 

doing  well  and  anxious  to  redeem  himself  and  be  a  man.  He  is  very  different 
from  what  he  was  before  going  to  Columbus ;  has  dropped  all  drinking  com- 
panions, saloons,  etc.;  works  every  day;  lives  in  my  house;  pays  his  rent 
promptly  every  month;  always  at  home  in  the  evening  with  his  family.  This  is 
all  due  to  the  parole  law.  He  will  write  you. 
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[From  Gilmore,  O.] 

My  son  -  -  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  a  recipient  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  this  law,  and  I  must  say  it  has  done  more  to  influence  him  for  good 
than  anything  else.  He  is  now  altogether  sober,  industrious,  well  behaved,  with 
strong  and  steady  aspirations  to  become  a  man  amongst  men.  By  the  opera- 
tions of  this  law  he  is  induced  to  look  upon  the  state  as  a  good  mother  who 
watches  over  the  children  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  ways  of  safety  and  peace. 
The  paroled  prisoner  is  compelled  to  be  upon  his  continued  good  behavior ;  just 
as  rigid  requirements  as  those  enacted  within  the  walls  of  the  great  prison  at 
Columbus.  The  prisoner  must  actually  serve  the  minimum  time  required  for 
his  grade  of  offense,  hence  there  is  no  seeming  impunity  for  the  transgressor. 
The  old  law  is  shorn  of  its  vindictiveness,  and  in  place  shows  itself  in  the  true 
light  of  the  real  friend  and  reformer  of  the  prisoner. 

[From  Ashley,  O.  | 

I  think  the  parole  law  a  good  one,  not  simply  because  I  was  benefited  by  it, 
but  because  there  are  plenty  of  prisoners  who,  like  myself,  get  too  heavy  a  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  committed,  and  who  will  go  from  that  institution  with 
happier  hearts  than  if  they  had  not  been  paroled.  It  saves  their  honor,  besides. 
A  man  who  wants  to  be  a  man  will  live  right  for  the  sake  of  honoring  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  him.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  there  is  no  need  of  a  penitentiary,  for  we  must  have  law  and  order,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  the  future  to  preserve 
its  order.  But  if  you  can  make  a  good  man  out  of  a  bad  one,  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  do.  I  should  be  pleased  if  at  any  time  you  would  write  to  some  of  the 
Ashley  citizens  asking  them  as  to  my  conduct. 

[From  Kirby,  O.] 

I  am  trying  to  live  up  to  the  parole  law,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  others.  1  know  that  if  1  break  my  parole  I  will  be  hurting  others 
as  well  as  myself. 

[From  Akron,  O.] 

My  opinion  of  the  parole  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  yet  some  charity  in 
mankind,  especially  in  our  state.  I  am  endeavoring  to  regain  my  position  in 
society  and  am  meeting  with  encouraging  success.  Our  parole  law  is  great  in 
the  respect  that  it  permits  one  enjoying  its  humane  privileges  to  put  forth 
efforts  for  correctness  in  morals  and  energy  in  business  affairs,  as  will  command 
the  admiration  and  oftentimes  the  respect  of  fellow  citizens. 

[From  an  Attorney-at-law,  Shelby,  O.,  writing  for .] 

The  Board  of  Managers  gave  him  his  parole  and  he  came  home  with  me. 
He  has  worked  every  day  since.  Has  purchased  a  little  home  and  is  making 
his  payments.  He  and  his  wife  live  happily  and  are  getting  along  nicely. 
While  in  prison  he  attended  church,  prayer  meeting  and  Sabbath-school 
regularly,  so  he  informs  me,  and  there  learned  of  the  "  crimes  liquor  committed," 
as  he  puts  it,  and  I  know  he  has  never  taken  a  glass  since  his  return.  I  feel 
that  the  law  is  a  grand  one  and  that  your  board  has  been  guarded  as  to  paroles 
granted,  and  has  made  no  mistakes.  Your  attention  given  me  in  this  case  was 
such  that  it  assured  me  that  you  wished  to  see  where  the  merit  lay  in  each  case. 
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[From  Cleveland,  O.] 

The  parole  law  has  been  the  means  of  placing  me  back  in  a  position  to  which 
I  never  would  have  dared  to  aspire,  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  complete  my  sen- 
tence. It  has  reconciled  me  to  my  folks,  from  whom  I  had  been  absent  nearly 
eleven  years.  It  has  provided  a  platform  for  my  future  guidance,  as  certainly 
on  my  conduct  depends  my  happiness  and  my  freedom. 

[From  Cincinnati,  O.] 

Since  my  arrival  at  Cincinnati,  over  a  year  ago,  I  have  been  working  hard. 
At  the  time  of  my  trouble  in  this  city,  I  was  a  drunkard,  the  same  having  been 
the  cause  of  separating  me  from  my  wife  and  children,  as  also  the  cause  of  my 
being  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  am  now  living  happily  with  my  wife  and 
children,  who,  God  knows,  are  dear  to  me.  The  lesson  given  me  through  my 
folly  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  1  feel  confident  that  a  great  many  now  in 
prison  repent  of  their  misdeeds,  and  if  given  the  same  opportunity  as  myself 
would  be  better  men.  I  hope  that  my  letter  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
to  induce  other  states  to  pass  a  parole  law,  as  well  as  to  benefit  those  now  in 
prison. 

[From  Jackson,  Ohio.] 

I  have  been  out  on  parole  about  three  years,  and  have  been  working  for  the 
above  named  firm  during  this  time.  The  benefits  of  the  parole  law  in  giving 
me  my  freedom,  practically,  and  restoring  me  to  my  family  I  cannot  describe  nor 
speak  too  highly  of,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  my  parole  is  a  great 
incentive  to  me  to  lead  a  better  life.  The  one  thing  I  now  greatly  desire  is  to 
be  restored  to  citizenship. 

[From  Osgood,  Ohio.] 

Upon  my  release,  I  returned  to  my  home  and  entered  immediately  the  busi- 
ness in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged,  and  have  been  working  steadily,  sup- 
porting my  family,  and  enjoying  the  association  of  my  friends.  My  life,  since 
my  release,  has  been  uneventful,  yet,  I  hope,  useful.  I  think  the  parole  law  of 
Ohio  a  grand  one,  as  under  its  provisions  a  prisoner  who  desires  to  lead  a  useful 
life  has  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  fact,  and  is  not  under  any  restraint  as  long 
as  he  desires  to  be  a  good  citizen.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  my  liberty  is  as 
perfect  as  that  of  other  citizens. 

[From  Maumee,  Ohio.] 

Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  As  to  the 
parole  law,  I  can  say  from  experience  that  it  is  a  good  one  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  right  and  gain  their  liberty.  Such  will  find  plenty  of  good  friends 
among  our  best  citizens  to  help  them.  It  is  a  good  law  for  the  state  as  well  as 
for  the  man  and  his  family. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Maumee,  think  the  parole  law  a  good  one. 

No  better  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  law  can  be  furnished  than  in  Mr. 

himself. 

Signed,  A.  H.  PLANT, 

J.  K.  FREDERICK, 
J.  A,  CHURCH, 
D.  H.  PERRIN. 
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[From  Dayton,  Ohio.] 

I  am  doing  well,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  in  the  past, 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  assist  me.  I  have  been 
approached  on  several  occasions  by  business  men  in  regard  to  the  parole  law,  and 
after  explaining  it,  they  think  it  a  wise  one.  I  never  had  anything  which  I 
appreciated  more  than  the  benefit  of  the  parole  law. 

[From  New  Burlington,  Ohio.] 

It  will  soon  be  seven  months  since  I  was  paroled.  I  have  lost  but  four  days. 
I  owe  much  to  my  wife  and  to  the  board  of  managers  for  the  trust  they  placed 
in  me.  Only  a  prisoner  can  know  the  hope  that  was  ours  when  the  parole  sys- 
tem became  a  law,  and  that  hope  helped  to  lighten  the  dark  years  that  were 
before  us.  I  have  the  kindest  regard  for  all  the  officials  of  the  penitentiary. 
Those  that  I  have  met  since  my  release  have  treated  me  very  kindly.  I  believe 
they  will  see  that  a 'convict  can  become  a  man  again. 

[From  Hartville,  Ohio.] 

Since  my  parole  I  have  been  trying  to  make  a  better  man  of  myself.  My 
employer,  and  everybody  around  here,  think  it  a  good  law,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  force  in  other  states  as  well  as  Ohio.  Of  course,  some  are  sent  back,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  three-fourths  of  all  that  get  out  on  parole  make  men  of 

themselves. 

[From  Wellston,  Ohio.] 

In  compliance  with  your  desire  to  hear  of  my  life  since  my  parole,  I  would 
say  that  I  wish  I  were  capable  of  putting  my  feelings  on  paper.  .Having  always 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  parole  law,  whether  I  got  any  benefit  from  it  or  not, 
I  yet  accepted  it  with  a  dread  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its  conditions, 
having  been  told  that  the  people  spurned,  sneered  and  insulted  the  paroled,  who 
became  disheartened,  and  were  returned.  But  my  own  experience,  and  what  I 
have  seen  of  other  paroled  men  of  this  county,  do  not  uphold  such  an  impres- 
sion. In  all  cases  under  my  observation,  where  a  paroled  man  acted  the  part  of 
a  man,  and  attended  to  his  own  business,  I  have  seen  no  difference  in  his  treat- 
ment than  that  given  to  any  other  citizen.  As  for  myself,  I  am  treated  with  the 
utmost  consideration  by  the  people  of  Wellston,  as  well  as  my  employers. 

[From  Springfield,  Ohio.] 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  system  of  paroling  prisoners,  giv- 
ing them  partial  freedom  but  still  holding  them  for  any  misdemeanor,  serves  to 
fortify  against  temptation,  so  that  when  their  parole  shall  have  expired  they 
will  have  no  desire  to  return  to  former  bad  habits.  I  wish  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States  great  success  in  its  humane  undertakings. 

[From  Columbus,  Ohio.] 

I  was  released  from  prison  on  the  7th  day  of  last  March,  after  having  served 
12  months  and  17  days.  On  the  day  of  my  release  I  had  seven  months  to  serve 
yet,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  grateful  on  that  happy  day.  I  have  been  out 
of  prison  over  four  months  and,  although  everybody  knows  I  am  out  on  parole, 
I  have  not  a  word  of  complaint  to  offer  and  everybody  treats  me  with  respect. 
It  is  a  grand  law,  not  only  because  I  myself  was  benefited  by  it,  but  because  it 
proves  to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  that  they  can  lead  a  good  life.  It 
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teaches  men  how  to  live  economically,  to  refrain  from  bad  habits,  and  to  save  a 
dollar  or  two.  I  earned  $9  a  week  for  the  first  three  months,  and  am  now  earn- 
ing $11. 

[From  Lima,  Ohio.] 

I  am  one  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  parole,  and  am  very  much  pleased.  I 
am  doing  well,  am  employed  every  day,  and  think  the  parole  law  a  benefit  to  all 
prisoners  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  keeping  good  company  and  good  hours,  and 
expect  to  do  so  when  my  parole  expires. 

[From  Ashtabula,  Ohio.] 

Thanks  to  the  parole  law,  that  permitted  me  to  be  with  my  family.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  few  who  have  been  paroled,  and  they  are  all  doing  well.  I 
think  a  man  does  much  better  on  account  of  his  release,  for  if  he  is  a  man  he 
has  so  much  more  to  be  grateful  for.  The  law  that  is  so  stern  shows  mercy  and 
grants  him  his  greatest  blessing,  his  liberty. 

[From  Columbus,  Ohio.] 

I  was  received  at  the  prison  Nov.  12,  1885,  to  serve  eight  years  for  shooting 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  paroled  April  10,  1889,  after  having  served  three  years 
and  five  months.  To  live  a  life  that  is  wrong  is  like  an  enchantment,  leading 
one  on  and  on,  expecting  to  receive  but  still  never  realizing  these  expectations. 
When  fate  comes,  then  the  enchantment  is  gone,  and  then  the  person  is  made  to 
realize  that  crime  is  a  fact,  and  that  stern  law  means  doom.  The  first  thought 
is  that  one  is  regarded  as  an  outlaw,  doomed  to  disgrace,  and  is  an  outcast  for- 
ever. You  lost  your  manhood,  and  the  moving  thought  is  to  perpetuate  such  a 
course  of  desperation.  The  first  ray  of  hope  to  me  to  redeem  myself  and  to  re- 
gain respectability  was  held  out  in  the  parole  law.  In  it  I  saw  my  only  friend, 
and  to  accomplish  that  my  whole  mind  and  determination  was  changed.  I  des- 
pised the  past,  I  would  have  given  anything  to  expunge  it  from  memory.  The 
parole  law  puts  a  man  on  his  honor  and  stimulates  to  action  all  the  good  that  is 
in  him.  He  understands  he  has  friends  and  that  life  is  not  all  a  blank. 

[From  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

Had  I  not  been  paroled,  I  should  probably  hate  the  law  and  wonder  how  1 
could  get  even  with  it.  Only  when  punishment  is  even-handed  is  it  endurable. 
A  hundred  judges  of  the  state,  of  different  temperaments  and  peculiarities, 
some  level-headed,  some  full  of  prejudice,  some  soft-hearted,  and  some  con- 
trolled by  popular  excitement,  send  men  to  prison.  No  one  hates  nature,  because 
she  punishes  all  alike.  It  is  this  that  makes  life  endurable.  Certainty  and  not 
severity  of  punishment  lessens  crime. 

[From  Van  Wert,  Ohio.] 
People  treat  me  kindly,  and  I  have  bright  hopes. 

[From  Cincinnati,  Ohio.] 

To  say  that  I  thank  those  interested  in  the  working  of  the  parole  system  is 
but  a  poor  expression  of  my  feelings.  Therefore  I  will  try  and  prove  my  appre- 
ciation by  conducting  myself  as  a  man  in  my  circumstances  is  expected  to.  I 
have  been  working  for  the  firm  that  signed  my  papers  and  have  lost  only  two 
weeks,  one  from  lack  of  business  and  the  other  from  sickness,  which  my  monthly 
reports  will  show. 
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[From  Perrysville,  Ohio.] 

If  a  man  is  paroled  and  violates  the  conditions  of  his  parole,  you  have  re- 
dress and  no  one  suffers  but  the  one  you  sought  to  favor.  You  can  never  know 
the  joy  it  was  to  me  when  I  first  learned  of  my  release. 

[From  Trumbull,  Ohio.] 

Managers  and  officers  of  a  reformatory  are  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the 
moral  condition  of  a  convict  than  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence,  and 
should  have  power  to  govern  accordingly.  I  consider  the  parole  law  a  step  in  that 
direction.  When  sufficient  reform  has  taken  place,  the  end  and  object  of  law  is 
accomplished,  and  the  victim  should  be  released  on  conditions  of  parole,  which  are 
safeguards  to  the  state.  Then  justice  and  reason  will  sit  enthroned,  where  wrath 
and  vengeance  may  predominate.  I  was  released  on  parole  from  a  fifteen  years' 
sentence  March  19,  1888,  with  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes  and  a  limited  sum  of 
money,  expecting  that  former  friends  were  changed  to  icebergs,  and  that  future 
friends  must  come  from  new  acquaintances.  But,  to  my  great  surprise,  with  a 
limited  few  exceptions,  all  were  friends,  those  who  were  formerly  cold  and  dis- 
tant taking  the  lead.  I  am  now  blessed  with  the  comforts  of  life,  have  money 
ahead,  with  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  which  I  shall  strive  to  turn  to  the 
best  advantage. 

[From  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

The  parole  law  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  me  than  I  can  tell.  It  has  been 
over  a  year  since  I  was  released.  My  prospects  for  steady  employment  are  good. 
If  the  parole  law  were  not  in  existence,  my  mother  would  to-day  be  making  a 
poor  living  by  hard  labor. 

[From  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

I  cannot  help  but  compare  the  discharged  prisoner  with  the  paroled  man. 
The  one  goes  out,  perhaps  without  friends,  without  any  character,  only  money 
enough  to  pay  for  a  couple  of  weeks'  board,  and  a  very  poor  prospect  for  getting 
work.  The  paroled  prisoner  is  secured  steady  work  with  those  who  know  his 
past  and  are  interested  in  his  success.  The  man  who  has  even  the  fluttering  of 
manhood  in  his  heart  will  surely  succeed  under  the  parole  law.  The  thought  of 
his  fellow-prisoners  whom  he  leaves  behind,  and  who,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
depend  upon  him  for  their  release  at  some  future  day — this,  and  the  thought  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  officials,  surely  ought  to  keep  him  straight. 
I  cannot  say  too  much  about  what  the  law  has  done  for  me. 

[From  Dayton,  Ohio.] 

I  realized  my  position  fully  immediately  as  the  door  closed  behind  me,  and 
could,  and  should,  have  refrained  from  crime  after  my  imprisonment  just  as 
much  if  not  more  than  if  I  had  remained  in  prison  my  full  time.  So,  I  consider, 
it  benefited  me  and  my  family  as  well. 

Allow  me  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks,  through  you,  to  the  board  of  mana- 
gers for  granting  my  papa  a  parole.  I  know  my  papa  appreciates  the  parole  that 
has  been  granted  him,  as  well  as  we,  his  family,  do,  and  for  myself,  I  can't  ex- 
press thanks  enough.  1  had  to  provide  for  myself,  and,  my  health  being  poor, 
1  could  hardly  do  so.  By  papa's  being  at  home,  I  don't  have  that  to  do,  and  it. 

makes  a  much  pleasanter  home  for  all  of  us.  CORA . 

7 
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[From  Alliance,  Ohio.] 

1  heartily  thank  the  author  of  the  parole  law,  and  equally  as  much  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  for  granting  me  the  benefit  of  the  law.  It  is  difficult  for  an  ex- 
convict  to  find  employment,  and  he  meets  with  a  great  many  other  discouraging 
obstacles.  I  can  now  readily  see  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  convict,  who  is  a  free 
man,  and  who  has  served  his  whole  sentence,  who  has  nothing  to  check  him 
when  discouraged,  so  often  makes  a  failure  of  his  after  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  that  one  who  has  received  the  benefits  of  the  parole  law,  and  who  has 
yet  a  sentence  hanging  over  him  to  remind  him  of  his  duty,  and  who  is  held  on 
the  straight  road  until  [he  has  a  foothold  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  will 
be  a  thousand  times  more  apt  to  become  a  man  than  he  who  is  compelled  to 
serve  his  entire  sentence.  I  hope  every  state  in  the  Union  may  adopt  the  Ohio 
parole  law. 

[From  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  parole  law,  I  can  say  1  believe  it 
to  be  a  wise,  judicious,  and  humane  law,  if  properly  administered,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advanced  views  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  of  crime  and 
its  punishment  careful  study.  From  personal  knowledge,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  long  confinement,  in  many  instances,  completes  the  ruin  of  the 
family  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  himself,  which  he  has  already  begun.  None 
but  those  deprived  of  liberty  can  fully  appreciate  partial  liberty.  To  be 
allowed  to  care  for  those  we  cherish  and  love  is  of  untold  value — a  priceless 
boon.  As  such  I  look  upon  the  parole  law. 

[Prom  Cincinnati,  Ohio.] 

I  trust  the  convention  will  see  some  good  points  in  the  humane  system  of  Ohio, 
and  not  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of  the  baser  ones,  who  have  "silently  stolen 
away  "  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  to  escape  the  easy  burden  which  the 
parole  law  imposes.  But  these  delinquents  are  few,  and  of  many  brands  of 
cowards  they  are  the  meanest,  for  every  such  instance  is  a  death  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  poor  fellows  left  behind.  You  cannot  find  a  more  cheerful  and 
contented  spirit  among  my  fellows  (paroled)  than  your  grateful  correspondent. 

[From  Shade,  Ohio.] 

When  I  came  home,  1  found  my  family  in  destitute  circumstances  and  almost 
without  support.  Since  I  have  been  home,  I  have  labored  with  willing  hands 
and  cheerful  heart  to  do  my  duty,  and  the  result  is  that  I  have  been  doing  well, 
better  than  I  thought  I  would.  God  pity  that  man  locked  in  his  solitary  cell, 
weeping  at  midnight  for  his  family.  I  believe  my  sentence  was  too  long ;  if  it 
had  been  for  three  years  instead  of  ten,  it  would  have  been  more  just.  I  experi- 
enced the  greatest  punishment  the  first  six  months  I  was  in  prison,  for  my  mind 
was  never  absent  from  my  family.  I  have  a  school  engaged  for  next  winter,  and 
am  going  to  pursue  the  profession  of  teacher  in  the  community  from  which  I 
was  sent. 

Can  any  one  read  these  letters  and  fail  to  be  thankful  that 
such  a  law  exists  ?  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  associates  on 
the  board  and  all  our  prison  officials  when  I  say  that,  regardless 
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of  the  hard  work  we  have  performed,  the  care  and  anxiety  inci- 
dent thereto,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  remember  that  we  were 
the  agents  employed  in  its  execution. 


MONDAY  AFTEKNOON. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  was  held 
in  the  Capitol,  President  NICHOLSON  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
the  president's  address. 

COMMITTEE    REPORT. 

To  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  suggestions  made  by  the  president, 
in  his  annual  address,  and  other  business  pertaining  to  the  association,  beg 
leave  to  report. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  this  organization, 
that  its  scope  be  enlarged.  We  therefore  submit  an  amended  form  of  constitu- 
tion, and  ask  that  it  be  adopted,  as  follows:  * 


We  recommend  that  the  dues  of  members  be  changed  to  the  following: 
For  each  institution  represented  in  the  association  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  in  January  of  each  year;  provided,  that  extraordinary  expenses 
shall  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  designated  in  paragraph  9  of  the  present 
constitution. 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  and  petitioned  to  pass  an  act 
incorporating  the  association,  and  the  executive  committee  is  requested  to  take 
steps  to  secure  such  legislation. 

Your  committee  has  examined  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
finds  them  correct. 

We  submit  the  following  nominations  of  officers  of  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  of  Michigan. 

Vice  Presidents — JOHN  B.  PATTERSON,  of  New  Jersey;  JAMES  MASSIE,  of 
Ontario,  Canada;  JAMES  MURDOCK,  of  Indiana;  R.  H.  DAWSON,  of  Alabama. 

Secretary — R.  W.  MCCLAUGBRY,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer — E.  G.  COFFIN,  of  Ohio. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  move  that  the  report  be  received, 
and  that  the  items  be  taken  up  separately.  This  was  agreed  to. 


The  constitution,  as  amended,  will  be  found  on  page  90. 
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The  first  and  second  paragraphs  were  then  adopted. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  As  to  the  third  paragraph,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  there  were  other  persons  acting  as  wardens, 
who  were  not  included  in  this  list.  I  move  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "  inspectors."  Agreed  to. 

The  third  paragraph  was  then  adopted. 

The  fourth  paragraph  was  also  adopted. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  re-arrange  the  sections.  Agreed  to. 

Sections  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  were 
adopted,  and  the  constitution  as  a  whole. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  We  have  the  names  of  five  gentlemen, 
who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  join  our  association. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  think  their  election  is  not  neces- 
sary by  the  association.  They  have  only  to  sign  their  names  to 
the  constitution. 

The  new  by-laws  proposed  were  read  by  Warden  WRIGHT, 
and  adopted. 

Constitution  of  the    Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada. 

SECTION  1.  There  is  hereby  constituted  an  association,  to  be  known  as  The 
Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SEC.  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  constitute  its  executive  committee,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  a  quorum. 

SEC.  3.  All  persons  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be  wardens,  governors, 
commandants,  superintendents,  inspectors,  or  other  officers  in  charge  of  institu- 
tions for  the  confinement  of  convicted  criminals  and  misdemeanants,  are  elig- 
ible to  membership  in  this  association,  and  may  retain  such  membership  at  their 
pleasure. 

SEC.  4.  When  any  state  has  no  warden,  governor,  commandant,  superin- 
tendent, inspector,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  a  prison  holding  membership  in 
this  association,  the  governor  of  such  state  may  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent 
the  state  at  any  meeting  of  the  association,  and  he  may  take  part  as  a  member 
at  such  meeting. 

SEC.  5.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  secure  the  registration,  in  a 
central  office,  of  the  criminal  record  of  prisoners,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
known  to  prison  officers,  members  of  this  association,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change between  prisons  of  such  information,  with  a  view  to  distinguishing 
between  habitual  and  occasional  offenders,  and  as  an  aid  to  reformatory  work 
in  prisons.  It  may  also  discuss  any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  crime  or 
criminals  and  their  treatment,  and  it  may  direct  that  such  statistical  and  other 
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facts  be  obtained  and  compiled  in  the  central  office  as  may  be  deemed  import- 
ant to  the  association  by  the  executive  committee  ;  and  it  may  also  require 
reports  from  its  members  as  to  any  radical  change  made  in  the  criminal  laws  of 
their  respective  states. 

SEC.  6.  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  busi- 
ness that  may  come  before  it. 

SEC.  7.    Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

SEC.  8.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  association  shall  elect  a  president,  four 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  These  officers  shall  constitute  an 
executive  committee  (as  provided  in  section  2),  to  which  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  shall  be  entrusted,  subject  to  direction  by  the  association. 

SEC.  9.  The  executive  committee  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion at  its  discretion. 

SEC.  10.  Any  expense  incurred  by  the  executive  committee  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it,  shall  be  met  by  assessments  upon  the  prisons 
represented  in  the  association,  on  such  equitable  basis  as  the  association  itself 
shall  determine. 

SEC.  11.  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  also,  to  alter  or  annul  these  articles  of  association. 

^By-Laws. 

SECTION  1.  The  dues  of  members  of  this  association  shall  be  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: For  each  institution  represented  in  this  association,  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  January  of  each  year  ;  provided,  that  extraordi- 
nary expenses  shall  be  met  by  assessments  levied  against  each  institution,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  prisoners  contained  in  it. 

SEC.  2.  Annual  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  annual  congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

SEC.  3.  The  warden  of  each  prison  connected  with  this  association  shall, 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  send  to  the  central  office  a  list  of  all  prisoners  re- 
ceived into  said  prison  during  the  month,  who  are  known  or  presumed  to  belong 
to  the  criminal  class.  This  list  shall  be  made  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary,  and  shall  give  a  full  and  complete  description  of  each 
prisoner,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  his  front  and  profile  photographs,  and 
his  full  history,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  obtained. 

SEC.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  carefully  compile  and  classify 
the  information  contained  in  such  reports,  and  furnish  the  same  whenever 
required,  to  any  and  all  members  of  the  association. 

SEC.  5.  The  secretary  shall  make  reports  monthly,  to  the  president,  of  the 
expenses  of  the  central  office,  and  shall  be  allowed,  upon  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  draw  from  the  treasurer  such  sums,  from  month  to  month,  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  meet  such  expenses.  The  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  the  treas- 
urer shall  be  audited  annually,  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion for  that  purpose ;  and  a  full  report  thereof  be  made  to  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  association. 
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Superintendent  FELTON.  The  question  lias  been  asked, 
whether  the  warden  represents  the  prison,  or  whether  the 
warden  himself  is  a  member?  It  has  been  the  method  of  the 
Wardens'  Association  to  receive  the  dues  from  the  institution 
and  not  from  the  individual. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  The  work  of  the  association, 
so  far  as  the  registration  of  criminals  is  carried  on,  is  for  institu- 
tions, and  the  expense  is  me.t  by  institutions.  If  a  man  ceases 
to  be  a  warden,  he  can  retain  his  membership,  but  that  does  not 
entail  on  him  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  expense,  because  the 
advantages  are  for  the  institution  and  not  for  the  warden.  The 
bill  for  registration  is  presented  to  the  institution.  There  are 
no  salaries  paid.  If  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  central  office,  the  association  will  provide  for 
that. 

Inspector  DAWSON.  Is  the  only  object  of  this  association 
the  registration  of  criminals  ? 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON,  The  registration  is  necessary, 
but  that  is  not  all.  The  main  object  is  to  get  a  complete  regis- 
tration of  the  criminal  class. 

Inspector  DAWSON.  I  remember  only  one  case  of  increasing 
the  punishment  of  crime  in  my  state,  so  it  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  know  that  our  convicts  had  been  registered.  If  a 
judge  knows  that  a  man  is  a  confirmed  criminal,  he  gives  him 
a  long  sentence. 

Superintendent  MC(JLAUGHRY.  That  was  the  case  in  all  of 
the  states,  till  within  a  few  years. 

Inspector  DAWSON.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  is  the 
object  of  this  association,  besides  the  registration. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  The  object  of  the  Wardens' 
Association,  besides  the  registration  of  criminals,  is  to  have 
meetings,  in  connection  with  the  National  Prison  Association, 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  difficulties  that  arise  in  our 
experience — such  discussion  as  may  be  beneficial  to  us  all. 

Inspector  DAWSON.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
join  ;  but,  with  the  class  of  criminals  that  we  have,  the  registra- 
tion would  amount  to  very  little.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  just  to  get  the  wardens  together,  if  they  did  no  more  than 
talk  and  get  acquainted. 
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Superintendent  W  ATKINS.  Unless  we  have  a  meeting  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  the  association  would  have  but  small 
scope.  I  supposed  that  the  association  was  to  have  a  broader 
purpose. 

Captain  J.  W.  POPE,  Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Prison,  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  I  have  charge  of  a  military 
prison,  and  am  assigned  to  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  If 
I  were  assigned  to  other  duty,  I  could  not  bind  the  prison  in 
any  way  to  retain  its  connection  with  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  securing  uniform  statistical 
records  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  we  appoint 
that  committee,  at  this  time,  to  formulate  a  plan,  and  it  recom- 
mends a  plan  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  we  lose  more  time 
than  is  necessary.  Can  we  not  appoint  that  committee  now, 
and  give  it  authority  to  proceed  in  its  correspondence  with  the 
prisons  and  penal  institutions  of  the  country,  in  order  that  it 
may  secure  a  uniform  statistical  report,  which  we  can  have 
at  the  next  meeting  ?  We  can  then  amend  and  approve  that,  as 
experience  shall  suggest.  Some  friends  who  have  not  yet  signed 
the  constitution  may  feel  a  delicacy  in  discussing  questions  now, 
but  I  wish  they  would  give  their  views. 

Captain  POPE.  Does  joining  the  Wardens'  Association  com- 
mit the  prison  to  which  one  belongs  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ber- 
tillon  system. 

The  PRESIDENT.     No. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  have  put  my  name  to  the  constitution, 
and  I  will  tell  the  reason  why.  I  endorse  what  the  wardens 
will  agree  to.  They  have  agreed  that  they  will  eliminate  out  of 
their  system  any  police  surveillance.  On  this  condition,  I  have 
endorsed  what  the  wardens  want.  Police  surveillance  is  the 
greatest  trouble  the  wardens  have,  as  you  know,  if  you  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  business.  Life  is  too  short  to  have  that 
going  on.  We  will  say  that  sixty  years  is  the  natural  time  of 
life,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  persecute  any  man  during  his 
natural  term  of  life.  I  will  not  submit  to  any  police  surveil- 
lance in  my  prison.  I  have  been  thirty  years  engaged  in  prison 
work,  and  I  know  more  about  police  officers  and  the  crime  class 
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than  a  great  many  of  you  do.     There  is  an  old  song  I  used  to 
hear  when  I  was  a  boy,  true  every  word  of  it : 

Speak  of  a  man  as  you  find  him, 

Censure  alone  what  you  see, 
If  a  man  is  to  blame,  let 's  remind  him 

That  from  faults  there  are  none  of  us  free. 

If  the  veil  from  the  heart  could  be  torn, 
And  the  mind  could  be  read  on  the  brow, 

How  many  we'd  pass  by  with  scorn, 
That  are  loaded  with  high  honors  now. 

I  will  treat  every  man  that  comes  under  my  charge  as  a  man, 
not  otherwise.  In  his  character  and  his  conduct  he  is  treated  as 
an  individual.  No  other  prison  does  that. 

Superintendent  WARNER.  I  see  that  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  constitution  not  only  fixes  the  name  but  the  purpose.  I 
think  the  purpose  there  given  is  too  narrow.  The  first  section 
reads :  "  There  is  hereby  constituted  an  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  registration  of  criminals"  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  clause.  Then  it  will  read,  that  this  association  is  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada."  In  another  section  we  define  the  purposes  of  the 
association.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  in  the  first  section. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  whole  constitution  was  adopted. 

The  vote  was  reconsidered. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  I  now  move  that  we  adopt  the  first  sec- 
tion as  amended  by  Mr.  WARNER. 

Agreed  to. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  constitution  reads  as  follows : 

5.  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  secure  the  registration,  in  a  cen- 
tral office,  of  the  criminal  record  of  prisoners,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  known 
to  prison  officers,  members  of  this  association,  and  the  mutual  interchange, 
between  prisons,  of  such  information,  with  a  view  to  distinguishing  between 
habitual  and  occasional  offenders,  and  as  an  aid  to  reformatory  work  in  prisons. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  association  shall  discuss  all 
questions  pertaining  to  crime  and  criminals,  etc.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 
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It  may  also  discuss  any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  crime  and  criminals, 
and  their  reformation,  and  it  may  direct  that  such  statistical  and  other  facts  be 
obtained  and  compiled  in  the  central  office  as  may  be  deemed  important  to  the 
association  by  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  may  also  require  reports  from 
its  members  as  to  any  radical  change  made  in  the  criminal  laws  of  their  re- 
spective states. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  object  to  the  word  "reformation."  I  do 
not  agree  to  reformation  in  any  way.  It  is  a  misnomer.  There 
has  been  no  iniquity  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  up  to  now, 
which  has  not  been  covered  by  the  word  reformation.  Say  "  re- 
claim," anything  but  reformation.  Political  reformation  has  al- 
ways been  a  fraud  to  cover  up  some  rascality.  Martin  Luther 
did  not  start  out  as  a  reformer,  he  was  only  a  protestant.  UI 
will  nail  my  theses  on  the  church  door,"  he  said.  Henry  VIII 
was  a  reformer,  and  a  greater  vagabond  never  lived  on  the  top 
of  the  ground.  There  has  never  been  a  reform  that  was  not 
tinctured  with  fraud. 

Mr.  WINES.  Suppose  we  say  "  treatment "  of  criminals,  in- 
stead of  reformation. 

Superintendent  FELTON.     That  expresses  it. 

Superintendent  WARNER.  I  wish  those  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  join  the  association  would  speak,  if  they  have  any  ob- 
jections to  anything  in  the  constitution. 

THE  PRESIDENT.     I  have  already  invited  them  to  do  so. 

Captain  POPE.  The  men  in  our  military  prison  are  not  crim- 
inals, in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  All  those  who  are  guilty 
of  civil  crimes  are  sent  to  penitentiaries.  Ours  is  a  purely  mili- 
tary prison,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  very 
sensitive  about  the  prisoners  being  called  criminals.  They  are 
military  prisoners,  shut  up  for  military  offenses. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  would*  not  be  expected  that  you 
should  furnish  statistics  with  regard  to  them.  You  could,  how- 
ever, discuss  prison  sanitation  and  prison  arrangements,  which 
are  common  to  all  prisons. 

Captain  POPE.  Did  I  understand  that  the  object  of  the  as- 
sociation was  stricken  out  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  consti- 
tution ? 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  which  would  require  the  commandant  of  the  mil- 
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itary  prison  to  furnish  any  information  that  would  be  deemed 
improper  by  the  military  authorities. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  next  question  that  cornes  before  us  is 
that  of  incorporating  the  association. 

Superintendent  MoCLAUGHBY.  If  we  incorporate  it  under 
the  law  of  any  one  state,  it  might  not  work  smoothly  in  other 
states.  We  therefore  want  to  get  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  United  States. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  do  not  think  that  prison  wardens  em- 
ployed by  the  states  have  any  right  to  go  to  Congress  for  au- 
thority. I  am  an  officer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
recognize  no  United  States  authority.  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
great  government  holding  power  over  our  association. 

Superintendent  WARNER.  The  object  of  the  incorporation  is 
only  to  authorize  the  association  to  hold  property.  The  ques- 
tion of  state  rights  does  not  arise  here,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  entering  into  a  discussion  of  it.  We  must  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  some  particular  state,  unless  we  get  a  special 
act.  The  laws  of  different  states  vary  as  to  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  members  of  an  incorporation.  We  there- 
fore want  to  have  a  distinct  act  from  the  general  government. 

Superintendent  MoCLAUGHBY.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  lived 
in  Illinois,  we  wanted  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi. 
We  found  that  we  could  not  incorporate  a  bridge  company  with" 
out  much  difficulty,  that  should  enable  us  to  hold  property  in 
both  states.  We  therefore  went  to  Congress  to  get  a  general  act, 
which  allowed  us  to  make  our  own  by-laws  and  to  hold  property. 
There  is  no  control  by  the  general  government.  I  am  not  stren- 
uous about  this  matter.  We  only  want  to  be  able  to  hold  prop- 
erty, have  a  library,  records,  etc. 

Superintendent  WHITON.  Why  not  strike  out  the  word  Con- 
gress ? 

Inspector  DAWSON.  I  hope  that  suggestion  will  not  prevail. 
Congress  is  the  proper  place  to  go,  for  we  can  get  the  proper  au- 
thority there.  It  is  the  only  way  that  a  ramified  association  can 
have  a  common  head  and  common  plan.  I  have  no  objection 
to  Congress  making  laws  for  us,  though  I  did  my  very  best  some 
years  ago  to  get  away  from  Congress,  but  they  brought  me  back, 
and  I  am  now  for  the  old  flag,  and  an  appropriation ! 
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Warden  CASSIDY.     I  withdraw  everything. 

Superintendent  WHITON  withdrew  his  suggestion. 

It  was  then  voted  unanimously  that  Congress  be  petitioned 
to  pass  an  act  incorporating  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  was  requested  to  take  steps  to  secure  such 
legislation. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  then  read  and  accepted. 

Treasurer's  .Report. 

E.  G.  COFFIN,   Treasurer, 

In  account  with  Wardens'  Association. 

1887.  Dr. 

March  24.     To  cash — Joliet  Penitentiary $  75  00 

April      7.      "      "       Ohio  10000 

26.  '«      "        Detroit  House  Correction 25  00 

July     20.      "      "        Central  Prison,  Toronto 25  00 

Sept.     19.      "      "       Detroit  House  Correction 2500 

19.  "  "       New  Hampshire  Penitentiary  25  00 

Dec.      13.  "  "       J.  H.  Patterson  (New  Jersey) 2000 

1888. 

Feb.        3.  "  "       E.  S.  Wright  (Pennsylvania) 35  00 

Aug.     27.  "  "       Joliet  Penitentiary 7000 

27.  "  "       James  Murdock  (Indiana).... 3500 

Oct.       29.  "  "       Michigan  State  Prison 40  00 

Nov.       7.  "  "       Chas.  E.  Felton 35  00 

24.      "      "       E.  S.  Wright,  Warden 3500 

$545  00 

1887.  Cr. 

May       17.  By  cash— Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co $  11  00 

24.  "  "       G.  P.  Putnam  Sons 786 

Sept.     16.  "  "       Western  File  &  Index  Co 13  20 

16.  "  "        Joliet  Printing  Co 65  75 

16.  "  "           "          "           " 36  80 

16.  "  "       Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co 11  00 

Oct.         4.  "  "       R.  W.  McClaughry 55  00 

7.  "  "                          "            5  00 

1888. 

Feb.       22.  "/    "       Joliet  Printing  Co 45  65 

May         1.  "  "       R.  W.  McClaughry 18  50 

June      11.  "  "         •  "             " 1845 

1889. 

Sept.   7.  "  «     "     "     110  00 

Nov.   1.   "  cash  on  hand 146  79 

$545  00 

E.  G.  COFFIN, 
Treasurer  Wardens'  Association. 
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Superintendent  FELTON.  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  in  selecting  Detroit  as  the  place  for  a  cen- 
tral office  be  approved.  Agreed  to.' 

Superintendent  FELTON.  The  thanks  of  this  association 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  MULLER  for  the  excellent  work  that  he 
has  done  this  year.  The  descriptions  now  filed  must  be  cared 
for  in  a  central  office.  If  Mr.  MULLER  is  to  do  it  without  com- 
pensation, it  is  asking  too  much. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  It.  was  suggested  that  that 
matter  be  left  with  the  executive  committee.  I  feel  to  blame 
for  having  put  the  load  on  Mr.  MULLER  for  the  past  year.  I 
was  called  to  Pennsylvania,  and  had  no  time  to  do  the  work  of 
the  central  office,  which  was  my  duty.  I  intend  to  go  home  by 
way  of  Joliet,  and  talk  with  him.  I  presume  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties,  and  the  way  would  be  open  for 
the  committee  to  turn  the  central  office  over  to  Captain  NICHOL- 
SON. But  I  would  not  have  Mr.  MULLER  feel  that  we  have 
failed  to  appreciate  his  labors. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  Mr.  MULLER  is  entitled  to  our 
warmest  thanks.  If  we  have  to  employ  a  man  to  take  charge  of 
this  office  exclusively,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  would 
see  quicker  in  the  office.  He  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
systems  of  identification. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  What  is  the  use  of  discussing  this  ques- 
tion ?  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be  left  to  the  president  of 
the  association,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee.  It 
was  so  voted. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  move  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Wardens'  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  GALLUS  MULLER, 
of  Joliet,  for  the  self-denying  labor  that  he  has  cheerfully  put 
forth  in  the  interest  of  the  Wardens'  Association.  He  has  done 
vastly  more  work  than  any  of  us  know  of,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  invited  Mr.  WINES  to  speak. 

Mr.  WINES.  The  reason  why  I  made  the  suggestion  about 
using  the  word  "  treatment "  of  prisoners,  when  one  of  the  war- 
dens objected  to  the  word  "  reformation,"  was,  that  I  knew  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  would  object  to  the  word 
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"  punishment,"  and  I  did  not  know  how  you  were  going  to  be 
harmonious.  I  think  the  word  "  treatment "  is  pretty  well 
understood. 

Captain  WRIGHT.  Do  you  mean  by  treatment,  treatment 
that  shall  turn  a  man  out  better  than  when  he  entered  the 
prison  ? 

MR.  WINES.  Yes,  that  is  precisely  what  I  meant.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is1  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject 
among  the  wardens.  Mr.  CASSIDY  does  not  object  to  a  reform- 
atory discipline,  but  he  objects  to  the  cant  phrase. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  or 
two  words,  which  are  on  my  mind  and  in  my  heart.  We  have 
completed  the  second  decade  of  the  life  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  an  association  in  which  I  take  the  deepest  possible 
interest,  not  simply  on  account  of  its  aims  and  its  work,  but 
from  filial  reverence  for  the  memory  of  my  father.  It  was  his 
work.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  it  was  organized, 
and,  when  he  died,  it  was  supposed  for  a  time  that  it  had  joined 
the  majority  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  resuscitated.  But  it  was  resuscitated,  through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Mr.  SANBORN,  of  Boston,  Mr.  BROCKWAY,  of  Elrnira, 
and  Mr.  ROUND,  of  New  York,  (who  was  seconded  in  his  efforts 
to  re-establish  it  by  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York).  We 
are  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  ROUND  for  the  work  which 
he  did.  Very  few  who  have  not  occupied  the  position  of  secre- 
tary know  how.  to  appreciate  that  work.  This  association, 
having  very  nearly  completed  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  has 
been  the  symbol  and  the  main-spring  to  some  extent  of  this 
great  movement,  and,  as  we  who  have  watched  it  from  the  be- 
ginning know,  it  has  been,  and  it  promises  to  continue  to  be,  a 
great  movement  in  the  history  of  prison  discipline  and  of  crim- 
inal law. 

I  think  that  we  are  very  much  a  unit  in  believing  that,  while 
not  all  criminals  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  any  treat- 
ment which  we  can  give  them  in  prison,  yet  many  criminals  are 
susceptible  of  such  improvement,  if  their  treatment  while  in 
prison  is  intelligent,  if  it  is  scientific,  if  it  is  humane,  and  if  it  is 
imbued  with  a  sincere  and  honest  purpose  to  make  them  better. 
I  think  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  utmost  effort  should  be  made 
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by  all  those  in  charge  of  prisons,  to  secure  whatever  degree  of 
improvement  is  possible,  for  every  convict  in  custody.  But  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reformatory  idea — I  do  not 
use  the  word  in  any  cant  sense,  and  Mr.  CASSIDY  will  admit  that 
—deserves  larger  recognition  than  has  been  given  to  it;  and  it  is 
receiving  such  recognition,  not  only  in  the  prisons,  but  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states.  This  work  has  gone  forward 
surprisingly.  Why  ?  Because  there  has  been  an  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  united  effort  to  bring  about  a  common  result,  in 
which  the  wardens  of  the  United  States  have  done  a  great  deal, 
and  in  which  others  who  are  not  wardens  have  done  a  great 
deal. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at 
one  period  in  the  history  of  this  movement,  the  wardens  of  the 
United  States  generally  gave  it  the  cold  shoulder.  Many  of 
you  will  admit  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  I  have  seen  wardens, 
at  the  meetings  of  this  congress,  sitting  in  a  corner  and  dis- 
cussing matters  by  themselves,  in  a  whisper,  refusing  to  take  any 
part  in  the  public  proceedings,  and  intimating  that  the  gentle- 
men who  were  speaking  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  which 
they  were  discussing,  and  seemed  to  them  to  be  afflicted  with 
crankery.  They  said  that  it  was  not  their  place  as  wardens,  to 
attempt  to  enlighten  them,  or  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it.  The  wardens  have  come  to  the  front,  and  it  has  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Prison  Association.  This  ^change  has  been 
owing  largely  to  Captain  NICHOLSON  and  others  associated  with 
him. 

For  the  successful  carrying  forward  of  this  movement,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  require  the  broadest  possible  cooperation. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  movement  would  be  sucessful,  if  the  war- 
dens alone  were  to  undertake  it,  nor  if  outsiders  alone  were  to 
undertake  it.  We  have  now  an  organization  of  chaplains  ;  and 
an  organization  of  prison  physicians  has  been  projected,  and  will 
probably  be  realized.  I  do  not  think  that  prominence  enough 
has  been  given  in  our  meetings  to  the  superintendents  of  juve- 
nile reformatories.  This  whole  movement  in  favor  of  indetermi- 
nate sentences  has  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  juvenile 
reformatories.  In  the  organization  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
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elation  there  should  be  a  continual  effort  to  broaden  its  base  of 
operations.  I  wish  that  there  could  be  brought  into  that  asso- 
ciation representatives  of  the  law  schools  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  professors  who  study  criminal  jurisprudence.  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here 
concerning  the  police.  I  believe  that  a  friendly  hand  should  be 
extended  by  us  to  the  police  departments  of  our  large  cities.  If 
they  need  improvement,  they  are  not  to  be  made  better  by  cold 
and  averted  looks.  I  think  that  the  police  departments  ought 
to  be  lifted  up  along  with  the  prisons. 

I  have  been  a  little  bit  afraid,  and  that  is  the  point  of  this 
entire  address,  that  there  might  be — I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anywhere,  but  I  have  been  afraid  that  there  might  be — a  dispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  wardens  of  prisons  of  the  United  States, 
to  take  a  little  too  exclusive  control  of  this  movement,  and  not 
sufficiently  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  those  outside.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  movement  can  be 
successful  without  cooperation  from  outsiders,  and  any  steps  that 
would  look  toward  giving  offence  to  persons  interested  in  the 
prison  question  generally,  or  to  a  separation  of  the  Wardens' 
Association  from  the  National  Prison  Association,  would  be 
baneful.  Not  that  I  care  anything  about  it  personally,  but  I  do 
care  a  great  deal  for  the  success  of  the  cause  to  which  we  have 
devoted  our  energies  for  so  many  years.  I  trust  that  at  this 
meeting,  and  at  all  others,  there  will  be  harmony  between  the 
Wardens'  Association  and  the  National  Prison  Association. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  (He  came  in  during  the  discussion, 
after  the  reading  of  the  constitution.)  I  was  a  member  of  the 
first  prison  congress,  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  attended  nearly 
all  the  meetings  since.  I  have  been  continuously  in  the  work, 
but  I  find  myself  to-day  in  a  position,  so  far  as  I  now  know,  in 
which  I  can  not  go  with  the  wardens  in  this  matter  and  in  this 
association.  It  may  be  through  ignorance,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  the  constitution  is,  which  we  have  been  so  courteously 
invited  to  sign.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  and  know  what 
it  is,  and  unite  if  I  can.  But  I  never  go  into  anything  which 
I  cannot  put  my  heart  into,  and  if  I  should  join  this  association, 
I  should  want  to  be  a  full  member  in  my  own  feelings.  The 
only  declaration  that  I  have  heard  is  that  the  word  "  reforma- 
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tory  "  is  not  to  be  used,  is  not  to  be  in  the  constitution.  I  have 
heard  no  dissent  from  that  declaration.  I  am  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  reformatory.  I  believe  in  reformatories.  I  believe 
in  the  reformatory  principle,  and  you  may  call  it  cant,  or  what 
you  please,  but  I  stand  by  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  'It  is  possible  that  a  little  explanation  may 
be  necessary,  and  I  think  it  will  be  new  to  a  good  many  here. 
I  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  first  step  that  looked  like  revolu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  revolution.  My  friend  on  the  left  (Mr. 
McCLAUGHRY)  was  another.  I  will  ask  my  friend  on  the  left, 
who  is  noted  for  being  a  good  speaker,  to  give  the  facts  as  to 
that  little  disturbance. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  am  a  little  in  favor  of  let- 
ting bygones  be  bygones.  But  as  Brother  WINES  was  confess- 
ing for  our  side,  I  want  to  confess  a  little  for  his  side.  He  said 
that,  in  the  beginning,  the  wardens  gave  the  Prison  Association 
the  cold  shoulder,  and  that  he  had  seen  sessions  of  the  associa- 
tions with  the  wardens  in  one  corner  looking  rather  askance  at 
the  persons  who  were  reading  papers.  That  is  true,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Yet  the  wardens,  when  they  went  to  these  early  Prison 
Association  meetings,  were  made  to  feel,  whether  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  that  they  were  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliels 
who  were  running  the  machine,  and  learn,  without  having  much 
to  say.  At  last  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
organize  an  association  of  their  own,  and  they  took  the  steps  to 
do  so,  and  called  a  meeting  at  Chicago.  Mr.  WINES  may 
remember  that  the  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association — he  him- 
self was  not  then  secretary — came  in  hot  haste  to  Chicago,  and 
there  we  found  that  we  had  possibly  misunderstood  each  other. 
At  any  rate,  we  shook  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm,  and  made 
our  association  an  adjunct  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  the 
two  have  run  in  perfect  harmony  ever  since.  It  is  only  fair 
that  one  side  should  be  as  well  understood  as  the  other,  that  we 
may  be  perfectly  understood  by  our  friends  who  were  not 
members  of  either  association,  and  that  they  may  judge 
whether  we  misunderstood  the  theorists. 

Mr.  WINES.     The  amateurs. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  We  did  not  understand  each 
other.  But  there  has  grown  up  a  better  understanding  between 
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those  in  practical  charge  of  the  prisons  of  the  country  and  those 
valuable  men,  (I  do  not  call  them  cranks),  those  able  men  who 
study  and  write  and  publish  papers  upon  the  subject,  from 
which  we  can  all  get  benefit,  if  we  study  them  carefully.  They 
are  not  practical  prison  men,  and  some  of  their  ideas  we  can  not 
put  into  practical  operation ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  from 
whom  a  practical  prison  man  who  is  honestly  seeking  help  can 
not  get  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  past,  I 
rejoice  that  they  are  past,  and  that  we  are  cooperating  now, 
since  we  understand  each  other  better. 

There  has  been  no  more  fruitful  source  of  good  to  the  coun- 
try, than  some  of  the  sessions  of  this  association,  held  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  We  never  understood,  till  we  came 
here,  the  difficulties  under  which  our  southern  friends  labored, 
after  the  war.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  how  they  had  to 
struggle  for  existence,  their  resources  all  gone,  and  crime 
increasing  so  fast.  I  can  say  that  we  of  the  north,  who  have 
not  had  to  pass  through  the  great  tribulations  and  difficulties 
which  the  people  of  the  south  have  had  to  contend  with,  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  extent  of  the  success  which  they  have 
achieved. 

I  stand  by  my  friend,  Colonel  TUFTS,  in  regard  to  reforma- 
tory work.  What  I  understand  by  it  is,  not  that  we  are  to  make 
a  saint  of  every  sinner ;  not  that  we  are  expected  to  send  out  a 
first-class  citizen  in  every  criminal  discharged  by  us  ;  but  that  we 
are  to  put  into  practical  operation  such  measures  as  will  tend  to 
make  them  better,  rather  than  worse  men.  We  are  expected  by 
all  practical  means  to  put  our  men  in  a  position  to  be  self-sus- 
taining, and  at  least  as  good  citizens  as  they  are  capable  of 
being,  after  they  are  discharged.  To  that  extent,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  reformation  of  men  in  prison.  Some  will  say  it  is  a 
"formation,"  not  a  "re-formation;"  that  they  had  no  character 
before.  Some  men  will  say,  (of  whom  I  should  be  one),  that  it 
would  be  of  questionable  propriety  to  put  the  word  "  punish  " 
into  the  constitution.  When  a  man  goes  into  prison,  everything 
should  be  done  for  him  that  will  tend  to  send  him  out  able  to 
build  for  himself  a  good  home.  So  long  as  we  agree  on  that,  is 
not  that  the  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  can  we  not  go 
on?  And  if  we  can  do  the  police  departments  good,  let  us  get 
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them  in.  Let  us  get  the  jails  and  the  sheriffs  in.  Let  us  do  any- 
thing we  can,  to  protect  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
criminals  of  the  land. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  think  that  I  am  the  only  one 
here,  who  represents  the  purely  reformatory  idea,  except  Mr. 
McCLAUGHRY.  I  think  I  feel,  what  superintendents  of  other 
reformatories  feel,  that  the  idea  on  which  we  base  cur  actions  is 
not  believed  in  by  the  wardens,  and  that  Ave  occupy  an  isolated 
position.  I  always  feel  so.  My  own  view  is  that,  in  this  great 
field  there  is  a  place  for  the  penal  institution,  for  the  punitive 
institution  as  well  as  for  the  reformatory  institution ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  here  nor  anywhere  to  give  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  a  reformatory  institution  is  not  a  thing  to  be  well  thought 
of,  in  connection  with  the  prisons  of  this  country.  I  want  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  a  prison  man  and  proceed 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  reformatory  principle.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  evangelists,  nor  of  saints.  I  want  everybody  to  be  the 
latter. 

Superintendent  WATKINS.  I  think  that  Colonel  TUFTS  is  mis- 
taken. If  I  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
wardens  was  that  prisons  could  not  be  made  reformatory,  I 
should  certainly  not  be  a  member  of  the  Wardens'  Association, 
because  I  am  a  warden  of  a  house  of  correction  and  reforma- 
tory. I  would  not  belie  the  title  of  the  institution  of  which  I 
am  in  charge,  by  associating  with  a  body  of  men  whose  pur- 
poses were  not  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  that  institution. 
I  have  never  heard  a  sentiment  expressed  here  other  than  in 
the  line  of  improving  and  reforming  prisoners.  I  think  that 
Colonel  TUFTS  is  entirely  mistaken  in  the  purposes  of  this  asso- 
ciation. I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  prisoners, — not 
all  of  them,  perhaps,  but  many  of  them, — and  that  it  is  one  of 
our  highest  privileges  and  our  plain  duty,  as  wardens,  to  benefit 
them  and  make  them  better  men,  if  we  can. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Mr.  WATKINS  has  expressed  everything 
that  I  intended  to  express.  Reform  is  a  word  of  the  English 
language.  What  I  said  about  the  word  does  not  apply  to  the 
subject,  as  Colonel  TUFTS  thinks  it  does.  I  have  hunted  all 
through  the  dictionaries — Webster,  Worcester,  Walker,  Johnson, 
and  all  the  other  lexicons — to  find  a  word  to  replace  it,  but  I  do 
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not  know  any  word  that  can  be  substituted  for  it.  Yet  I  do  not 
like  it,  and,  because  I  do  not  like  it,  I  am  willing  to  say  so.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  word.  Of  course  all  prison  people  should 
do  their  best  to  send  their  people  out  better  than  they  were 
when  they  came  in. 

Mr.  ELMORE.  Look  at  all  these  wardens!  Is  there  one  of 
them,  that  you  would  not  go  to,  if  you  were  in  trouble  ?  No, 
you  would  go  right  to  them — and  if  you  wanted  a  dollar,  you 
would  get  it.  They  are  as  kind-hearted  men  as  you  can  find  on 
the  earth.  I  am  for  reform  all  the  time,  and  so  is  that  old 
sinner,  CASSIDY.  He  is  just  as  much  for  reform  as  I  am. 

Mr.  WINES.  As  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion, I  have  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  bring  together  all  these 
different  elements  and  to  harmonize  them  ;  and  the  wardens  will 
bear  me  witness  that  I  have  tried  my  very  best  to  get  them  all 
to  take  part.  I  have  gone  so  far,  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  may  think  that  I  have  gone  too 
far.  If  I  should  ever  seem  to  turn  my  back  on  the  wardens,  I 
want  them  to  understand  that  I  am  going  to  turn  round  again. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. I  am  a  Congregationalist ;  that  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  think  a  Methodist  has  a  right  to  his  position.  If  the 
wardens  think  that  what  is  known  technically  as  a  reformatory 
is  doing  a  different  line  of  work,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
endorse  it,  they  have  a  perfect  right  not  to  do  so. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  must  say  that  our  friend  Colonel 
TUFTS,  (than  whom  there  is  not  a  better  man  on  earth,  or  a  more 
tender-hearted  man,  trying  to  make  men  better),  makes  a  mis- 
take, when  he  does  not  class  every  prison  warden  with  himself, 
because  he  is  better  than  we  are.  If  we  are  outside  the  pale,  he 
will  bring  us  in.  We  want  him,  more  than  any  other  man,  if 
we  are  not  up  to  eastern  methods.  He  is  one  of  a  kind  ;  but  I 
hope  he  will  join  with  us. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  propose  to  make  a. little  confession  my- 
self, since  I  have  seen  its  good  effects.  My  very  best  efforts  and 
my  whole  heart  are  in  the  success  of  this  association.  I  believe 
that  its  possibilities  are  beyond  our  expectations.  I  do  not 
believe  in  tying  it  up  to  any  one  narrow  line,  but  in  spreading  it 
out  as  far  as  our  experience  will  admit.  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
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competent  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  I  wanted  to  have  it  car- 
ried out,  and  I  came  down  here  determined  to  ask  the  associa- 
tion to  put  some  one  else  in  my  place.  I  said  that  I  would  work 
just  as  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  qualified 
to  take  the  lead.  Among  those  I  had  suggested  to  Major 
McCLAUGHRY  to  take  the  place,  because  of  their  eminent  quali- 
fications, was  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed  you,  Colonel 
TUFTS,  and  Mr.  BROCK  WAY  was  another.  When  I  got  here,  they 
persuaded  me  not  to  "trade  horses  while  crossing  the  stream." 
I  believe  that  I  shall  live  to  see  this  association  do  a  great  and 
useful  work,  and  a  work  of  reformation  for  our  unfortunate 
brothers;  and  now  I  want  to  thank  the  association  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  differ- 
ence between  us  is  no  greater  than  between  the  Old  and  New 
Presbyterians ;  one  sect  says,  "  In  Adam  all  die,"  and  the  other, 
"  All  die  in  Adam." 

The  Wardens'  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  president. 


MONDAY  NIGHT. 

• 

The  congress  reassembled  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  Watkins' 
Hall,  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  WINES  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  GUILLAUME  concerning 
the  International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg 
next  fall,  and  asked  to  have  Mr.  MILLIGAN  read  it. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  conjunction  with  the 
reading  of  this  letter,  that  I  know  the  desire  felt  by  all  the 
members  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission  to  see 
representatives  of  the  different  institutions  (reformatory,  indus- 
trial and  penal),  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  heard 
M.  BELTRANI-SCALIA  speak  of  that  when  in  Italy.  I  have  also 
heard  M.  GALKINE-WRASKOY,  Director-General  of  the  Russian 
prisons,  express  the  hope  that  Americans  would  accept  the  invi- 
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tation  of  the  Czar  to  be  present.  I  think  it  very  necessary  for 
this  country  to  be  well  represented,  not  only  for  our  sake  but  for 
theirs.  We  get  at  this  business  in  a  different  way  from  what 
they  do.  We  may  not  be  able  to  speak  in  French,  the  language 
in  which  the  meeting  is  held,  but  there  are  always  interpreters 
present,  who  are  willing  and  glad  to  translate.  Certainly  those 
of  you  who  have  read  Mr.  KENNAN'S  articles  in  the  u  Century 
Magazine,"  must  realize  that  there  will  be  a  lively  time,  if  Mr. 
KENNAN  gets  there.  The  meeting  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  us 
and  to  the  world,  and  I  trust  that  this  congress  will  feel  that 
each  member  is  invited  to  go. 

Mr.  WINES.  Dr.  GUILLAUME  has  sent  me  a  programme  of 
the  questions  to  be  discussed.  It  is  in  French,  but  I  have  copies 
of  it  translated  into  English.  The  commission  wants  American 
students  of  penology  to  prepare  papers,  to  be  read  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  to  be  included  in  the  volume  of  transactions,  touching 
these  questions.  It  wishes  to  have  as  many  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  in  this  country  as  can  do  so  to  send  personal  rep- 
resentatives to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Peniten- 
tiary Congress  in  September.  I  think  that  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans purpose  going.  We  hope  that  the  government  will  send  a 
delegate.  We  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
juvenile  reformatories  of  this  country,  and  exhibits  are  now  in 
preparation  to  show  the  work  of  that  class  of  institutions.  I 
hope  to  have  them  forwarded  through  the  State  Department. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  should  be  more  in  sympathy  with 
our  co-laborers  abroad  than  we  are  now.  We  do  not  know  them 
as  well  as  they  know  us.  They  have  a  high  opinion  of  what  the 
United  States  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  way  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  prison  reform.  In  a  letter  received  from  Professor 
YON  LISZT,  of  Germany,  he  says :  "  Your  American  indetermi- 
nate sentence  is  certain  to  make  the  tour  of  the  civilized  world." 
I  hope  that  any  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  prepare  papers  for 
the  congress  will  let  me  know  it. 

Dr.  K.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  physician  of  the  Alabama  Peniten- 
tiary, was  then  introduced,  who  read  the  following  paper: 
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THE     CONVICT     SYSTEM     OF     ALABAMA    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    HEALTH 
AND    DISEASE  ;     BY    R.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.D. 

The  question  of  health  among  convicts  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  any 
convict  system.  The  condition  of  health  and  the  percentage 
of  mortality  are  in  most  instances  an  index  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  prison,  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  convicts,  and  the 
degree  of  humanity  practised. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  review 
(1)  The  convict  system  of  Alabama,  in  its  relation  to  health  and 
disease,  from  October,  1868,  to  March,  1883.  (2)  The  convict 
system  as  it  was  in  March,  1883.  (3)  The  convict  system  as 
it  is  now. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  introduce  myself.  I  was 
appointed  physician  of  the  penitentiary  in  March,  1881.  For 
two  years,  my  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  state  prison 
proper,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  designate  it  in  Alabama,  the 
"  Walls."  In  March,  1883,  my  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
the  entire  system,  and  I  was  required  to  live  where  the  greatest 
number  of  convicts  were  hired.  In  June,  1883,  I  moved  to 
Pratt  Mines.  My  term  of  office  expired  in  March,  1885.  Since, 
then,  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  contractors  at  Pratt 
Mines,  as  prison  physician.  I  have  therefore  had  a  little  over 
eight  years'  experience  in  the  medical  mangement  of  a  convicts. 

In  Alabama,  we  have  two  kinds  of  convicts,  state  and  county. 
The  former  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  state,  the  latter 
for  the  county.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  consider 
the  county  convict  system. 

The  reports  of  the  Alabama  Penitentiary  up  to  the  report  of 
1880  contained  very  little  definite  information.  Much  comment 
upon  them  is  unnecessary.  No  attempt  was  made  in  them 
to  give  any  description  of  the  various  prisons.  As  a  rule,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  administration,  everything  was  more  or  less 
bad,  but  by  the  time  the  report  was  written  everything  was 
lovely.  In  some  instances,  in  the  early  reports,  the  health  of  con- 
victs was  reported  as  good,  when  there  svas  a  death-rate  of  from 
fourteen  to  forty-one  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  was  a  great 
change  for  the  better  after  October,  1875,  under  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Governor  HOUSTON  and  Colonel  BASS,  warden  of  the 
penitentiary.  This  is  particularly  true,  so  far  as  convicts  who 
worked  on  the  plantations  were  concerned. 

The  report  for  the  two  years  ending  October,  1882,  was  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  made,  up  to  that  time.  The 
inspectors  denounced  the  existing  system.  The  warden  suggested 
what  he  conceived  the  remedy.  His  idea  was  to  work  the  con- 
victs practically  under  state  management,  by  requiring  the  warden 
and  physician  to  live  where  the  greatest  number  of  convicts  were 
hired.  The  people  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  address 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  G-ASTON,  of  Montgomery,  in  April,  1882,  at  Mobile, 
before  the  State  Medical  Association.  His  paper  was  the  first 
scientific  representation  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  convict 
system  that  had  then  been  submitted.  He  had  previously  visited 
the  prisons  in  company  with  Dr.  JEROME  COCHRANE,  the  state 
health  officer,  who  was  invited  by  Colonel  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD, 
the  warden,  to  make  an  official  inspection  of  them.  Due  credit 
is  due  Dr.  COCHRANE  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  exposing  the 
evils  of  the  system.  Colonel  BANKHEAD  may  be  truthfully  said 
to  be  the  real  source  of  the  agitation  of  the  convict  question  of 
Alabama,  in  its  humane  relations. 

The  Convict  System  in  March,  1883. — In  March,  1883,  a  new 
board  of  inspectors  had  been  appointed,  with  increased  juris- 
diction and  powers.  Under  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  it 
then  became  my  duty  to  visit  all  the  prisons  where  state  convicts 
were  confined.  I  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  mortal- 
ity in  the  mining  prisons  was  very  large,  and  that  on  the  plan- 
tations correspondingly  small.  Why  this  difference  ?  To  solve 
that  problem,  I  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  course : 

First.  To  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  prisons,  noting 
their  location,  drainage,  cubic  space,  ventilation,  privy  facilities, 
bed  and  bedding,  bathing  facilities,  heating  arrangements,  and 
hospital  accommodations. 

Second.  To  examine  each  convict  carefully,  recording  the 
data  obtained  under  the  following  headings,  to  wit :  (a)  Personal 
history ;  (l>)  medical  and  surgical  history  ;  (c)  family  history ; 
(d)  physical  condition  ;  (e)  physical  signs  ;  (f)  special  condition ; 
(g)  prognosis;  (h)  "recommendation,"  i.e.,  according  to  his 
physical  condition,  to  "mines,"  "outside,"  to  "walls,"  etc. 
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I  was  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  actual  physical  capacity 
of  the  convict ;  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  anything  in  his 
past,  present,  or  family  history  calculated  to  abridge  his  life ;  to 
designate  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  by  him  ; 
to  form  a  means  of  discrimination  between  those  who  die  from 
diseases  contracted  before  and  after  conviction,  thus  determining 
the  actual  mortality  from  disease  acquired  after  conviction,  and 
also  the  kind  of  work  attended  by  the  greatest  mortality  ;  and  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  diseases,  their  causes,  etc. 

The  following  facts  were  established  by  this  investigation  : 

(1)  That  the  sanitary  condition  of  none  of  the  prisons  was 
what  it  should  be. 

(2)  That  the  prisoners  on  the  plantations  were  incomparably 
better  than  at  the  mines. 

(3)  That  the  sanitation  of  the  mine  prisons  was  about  as  bad 
as  it  possibly  could  be. 

(4)  That  the  sickness  and  death  at  the  mines  were  natural 
consequences   of  defective  sanitation,  the  principal  grounds  of 
criticism  being  the  lack  of  ventilation  and  of  sunlight,  not  more 
than  one  third  the   necessary  cubic  space,  universal  dampness, 
damp  beds  and  bed-clothing,  and  use  of  cold  water  for  bathing. 

The  number  of  convicts  examined  by  me  on  the  plantations, 
in  March,  1883,  was  207.  Bad  and  doubtful  prognosis  in  10 
cases,  or  4.62  per  cent.  At  the  mines  the  number  of  convicts 
examined  was  225.  Bad  and  doubtful  prognosis  in  38  cases,  or 
16.88  percent. 

The  muscular  development,  adipose  envelope,  and  general 
physical  condition  of  the  convicts,  as  a  whole,  were  a  great  deal 
better  on  the  plantations  than  at  the  mines. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  my  report  on  these  prisons : 

(1)  The  prisons  were  unfit  in  every  particular  for  the  habita- 
tion of  animal  beings. 

(2)  The  convicts  were  worked  at  a  task  for  which  they  were 
incapacitated,  and  which  required  from  ten  to  fourteen   hours  to 
perform,  thus  depriving  them  of  all  sunlight. 

(3)  There  was  no  discrimination  made  as  to  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  any  convict  to  work  in  the  mines,  when  received. 

(4)  No  scientific  and  regular  examination  was  made,  to  see  if 
their  work  should  not  be  changed. 
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(5)  They  were  bathed  in  cold  water,  slept  in  damp  clothes,  on 
damp  beds,  in  an  overcrowded  dark  and  damp  cell,  on  a  scaffold. 

(6)  They  breathed  and  drank  their  bodily  exhalations    and 
excrement. 

(7)  Too  little  regard  was  paid  to  those  slightly  sick,  who  were 
frequently  ordered  to  work  without  medical  examination. 

(8)  There  were  no  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick. 

(9)  The   general  physical  condition,  muscular  development, 
adipose  envelope,  and  physical  capacity  of  the  convicts  were  con- 
siderably below  par. 

(10)  Failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  acquired  dis- 
eases and  consequent  failure  in  their  treatment. 

The  principal  diseases  prevailing  at  the  mining  prisons  were 
pleurisy  and  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia. 

In  my  report  to  the  warden  for  May,  1883,  the  above  facts 
were  set  forth,  and  the  following  suggestions  made:  Increase  of 
cubic  space,  windows  for  ventilation,  separate  beds  on  iron  bed- 
steads, dry  clothes  to  sleep  in,  warm  water  to  bathe  in,  a  general 
cleaning-up  and  airing,  a  regular  system  of  water-closets,  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  trapped,  and  a  strict  regulation  of  the  work 
of  convicts  according  to  their  physical  condition,  etc. 

These  recommendations  were  promptly  complied  with.  The 
result  we  will  see  later. 

The  report  of  1884,  by  the  inspectors,  Col.  K.  II.  DAWSON, 
president,  W.  D.  LEE,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  HENLEY,  who  were 
appointed  by  Gov.  E.  A.  O'NEAL,  in  March,  1883,  was  the  jnost 
comprehensive  and  critical  as  well  as  the  most  useful  that  had 
ever  been  made.  To  attempt  a  full  analysis  of  that  reporty 
together  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  them  to 
regulate  the  management  of  convicts,  would  be  practically  to 
copy  it.  The  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  officers,  con- 
tractors, and  convicts,  which  were  approved  by  the  governor, 
numbered  forty-nine.  Some  of  them  were,  in  substance,  a& 
follows :  Contractors  must  erect  safe  and  comfortable  prisons, 
to  be  properly  warmed  in  winter,  kept  clean  at  all  time& 
and  free  from  vermin.  Convicts  to  be  clothed  suitably  to  the 
season,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  underclothing  and  good 
shoes  and  socks  from  October  to  May.  Overcoats  to  be  supplied 
for  outside  laborers  when  the  weather  is  inclement.  Clean  bed- 
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ding  to  be  provided,  and  contractors  shall  air  the  same,  scald  the 
bedsteads,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from 
vermin.  Clothing  to  be  washed  and  mended  once  a  week.  Con- 
victs not  to  be  chained,  except  the  unruly,  or  those  recaptured. 
~No  convict  to  work  in  the  rain,  and  suitable  shelters  adjacent 
to  work  to  be  used  when  necessary.  No  convict  to  sleep  in 
damp  clothing.  Convicts  to  have  three-fourths  pound  of  dry 
salt  side-meat  or  bacon  each  day,  or  one-half  pound  meat 
and  one  gill  of  molasses  in  lieu  thereof,  with  ample  supply 
of  flour  or  corn-bread,  vegetables,  and  once  each  day  to  be 
given  a  sufficient  amount  of  coffee,  properly  sweetened  with 
sugar ;  also  vinegar  and  other  condiments  necessary  for  sea- 
soning. Once  a  week  one  pound  of  fresh  meat,  in  lieu  of  salt. 
Also  suitable  table  ware.  Contractors  to  arrange  for  ventilation 
and  suitable  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  mines,  safe- 
guards against  accidents,  etc.  Convicts,  on  coming  out  of  the 
mines,  to  have  a  warm  room,  warm  water,  soap  and  towels,  and 
be  furnished  with  a  different  suit  of  clothes  from  that  worn 
in  the  mines.  Suitable  privies  separate  from  the  cells,  to  be  kept 
clean  and  disinfected.  Hospitals  for  the  sick  to  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  prison.  Each  hospital  to  be  considered  a 
branch  of  the  penitentiary  hospital,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  penitentiary  physicians.  Contractors'  physicians  to  keep  a 
clinical  record  of  the  cases  treated.  All  medicines,  surgical 
appliances,  etc.,  required,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  peni- 
tentiary physician.  Post  mortems  to  be  made  by  a  physician 
selected  by  the  board,  said  physician  to  report  to  the  board  the 
cause  of  death.  Rules  of  discipline  were  subsequently  adopted, 
which  were  so  amended  by  the  governor  as  to  limit  the  number 
of  lashes  to  fifteen.  A  rule  was  adopted  in  reference  to  task. 
First-class  men  to  get  out  five  tons,  second-class  four  tons,  and 
third-class  three  tons,  per  day.  Also,  a  rule  forbidding  the 
working  of  convicts  in  the  mines  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  enforcement  of  the  rules  cited  resulted  in  the  improve- 
ment of  old  and  building  of  new  prisons,  with  suitable  ventila- 
tion, cubic  space,  privy  facilities,  etc.,  having  a  strict  regard  to 
sanitation.  Convicts  were  classed  and  tasked  on  their  classifica- 
tions. They  were  worked  according  to  their  physical  condition. 
The  sick  were  properly  cared  for.  In  a  word,  the  whole  system 
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was  practically  controlled  by  the  state  officials.  Whereas  for- 
merly there  had  been  quarterly  visits  by  inspectors,  now  they 
were  made  weekly.  The  warden  and  the  penitentiary  physi- 
cian gave  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  their  official  duties. 
By  the  united  efforts  of  all  these  officials,  with  the  willing 
cooperation  of  the  contractors,  a  new  prison  system  was  practi- 
cally created. 

Up  to  this  point,  my  paper  has  been  practically  a  review.  I 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  convict  system  of  Alabama  in  its 
relation  to  health  and  disease. 

As  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
physical  condition  and  history  of  the  convicts.  I  therefore  sub- 
mit the  following  tables,  compiled  from  my  report  made  in  1884, 
above  alluded  to,  and  from  the  report  of  Dr.  R.  JONES,  my  suc- 
cessor, made  in  1888. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  Physical  Condition. 
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TABLE  III. 
Family  History. 
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TABLE  IV. 
Medical  and  Surgical  History. 


Medical. 


Surgical. 


Pneumonia 308 

Gonorrhoea 419 

Typhoid  fever 149 

Syphilis 164 

Rheumatism 128 

Constant  cough 68 

Small-pox 46 

Yellow  fever 11 

Epilepsy 16 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage 16 

Dropsy 17 

Miscellaneous. .                               .  293 


Total 1,635 
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TABLE  V. 
Shoiuing  Special  Condition. 
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TABLE  VI. 
Supplement  to  Table  V,  taken  from  Dr.  Jones'  Report. 
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TABLE  VII. 
Table  showing  Comparison  of  Ages,  taken  from  Dr.  Jones'  Report,  18SS. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
Showing  Time  in  Jail. 
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TABLE  IX. 
Showing  Causes  of  Death. 
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Causes  of  death. 

1868 
to 
1880. 

1880 
to 

1882. 

1882 
to 
1884. 

1884 
to 
1886. 

1886 
to 

1888. 

1888 
to 
1889. 

Total. 

Diabetes  

2 

1 

3 

Dropsy  

4 

4 

Intermittent  fever  

1 
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50 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 

6 

Gastro  enteritis  

1 

2 

3 
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1 

6 

7 

Paralysis  

1 

1 

1 

3 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

2 
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1 

3 
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1 
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2 
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3 
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1 

1 

2 

Potts  disease  

1 

1 

2 

Fibroid  pneumonia  

3 

3 

Pleurisy       

1 

1 

2 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  

2 

1 

1 

4 

Measles    

1 

2 

1 

4 

Cancer      

1 

1 

2 

Convulsions          

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Cystitis      .         

1 

1 
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44 

53 

48 

68 

49 

66 

The  foregoing  tables  represent  the  results  of  the  individual 
examination  of  1229  convicts.  It  may  be  justly  said  that  there 
is  doubt  as  to  points  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  convicts 
themselves.  But  in  so  far  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  con- 
victs at  the  time  of  their  examination  is  concerned,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  tables  are  in  the  main  correct.  The 
above  tables  do  not  include,  of  course,  all  that  have  been  exam- 
ined, but  merely  those  that  were  examined  by  myself  between 
March,  1883,  and  October,  1884,  and  by  Dr.  JONES  between 
April,  1887,  and  October,  1888.  A  study  of  them  shows : 

That  a  very  large  majority,  (about  85  per  cent.)  were  negroes. 

That  about  60  per  cent,  were  farm  laborers. 

That  a  very  large  majority  were  absolutely  illiterate. 

That  only  about  one-fourth  had  fine  muscular  development. 
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That  nearly  all  Lad  only  ordinary  adipose,  10  per  cent,  being 
poor. 

That  a  little  more  than  one-half  had  a  good  sound  "  constitu- 
tion." 

That  a  bad  and  doubtful  prognosis  was  made  in  a  little  over 
eighteen  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  in  five. 

That  a  little  more  more  than  one-third  had  a  bad  family  his- 
tory. 

That  the  aggregate  sickness  of  all  represented  1,635  cases, 
and  of  injury,  450  or  a  total  of  2,085,  of  which  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea  lead  in  diseases,  and 
fractures,  cuts,  stabs,  and  gunshot  wounds  in  injuries. 

That  a  little  more  than  one-third  were  actually  diseased  or 
crippled  when  received,  pulmonary  diseases  leading. 

That  one-fourth  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore not  fully  matured  ;  that  nearly  one-half  were  under  thirty  ; 
and  that  nearly  nine-tenths  were  under  forty. 

That  nearly  one-half  the  state  convicts  had  lain  in  jail  for 
more  than  four  months.  Whereas  nearly  one-half  of  the  county 
convicts  were  in  jail  for  one  month  or  less. 

From  the  above  facts  I  think  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
the  average  convict  population  in  Alabama  is  not  so  good  as  the 
average  population  on  the  outside,  and  certainly  not  so  good  as 
the  average  convict  population  in  our  northern  penitentiaries. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  sickness  in 
the  Alabama  Penitentiary. 

From  1868  to  1882,  very  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  at  the  convict 
prisons  throughout  the  state.  In  the  reports  of  1869,  1872, 
1875,  1879  and  1880,  nothing  is  said  on  this  subject.  The  total 
number  of  cases  reported  from  1868  to  October,  1882,  was  1,238. 
Of  these  there  were  received  at  the  Walls,  from  contractors, 
196 ;  from  jails,  6.  At  contractors'  prisons,  I  find  only  one 
report  for  the  entire  period,  73  cases.  I  note  that  in  1878  there 
were  twenty-four  cases  of  scurvy  sent  in  from  the  railroad. 

In  1882,  I  reported  the  following  diseases  among  convicts 
sent  to  the  Walls  from  contractors :  Fibroid  pneumonia,  1  ; 
chronic  rheumatism,  3 ;  pleurodynia,  1 ;  tertiary  syphilis,  2  ;  rheu- 
matism and  pleurisy,  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  scurvy,  7 ;  eczema 
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and  debility,  2 ;  chronic  nephritis,  2 ;  chronic  pleurisy,  1 ;  inter- 
mittent fever  and  stricture,  1 ;  pneumonia,  1  ;  wound  and 
erysipelas,  1 ;  articular  rheumatism,  2 ;  gunshot  wound,  1 ;  epi- 
•epsy,  2  ;  general  debility,  1  ;  scurvy  and  dysentery,  1  ;  scor- 
butic diathesis,  3.  Without  classifying  them,  it  may  be  said,  in 
a  general  way,  that  most  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Walls  were 
various  chronic  diseases,  mostly  malarial,  so  far  as  the  acute 
-cases  are  concerned.  The  number  of  cases  at  the  contractors' 
prisons,  during  this  period,  would  no  doubt  make  very  interest- 
ing reading,  if  the  facts  were  only  known. 

In  my  report  to  the  warden  in  March  and  April,  1883, I  gave 
a  tabulated  statement  of  diseases.  Pulmonary  diseases  were  the 
most  prevalent,  particularly  chronic  pleurisy,  fibroid,  catarrhal, 
and  croupous  pneumonia.  The  bulk  of  the  sickness  was  at  the 
mines.  What  little  there  was  on  the  plantations  was  chiefly 
chronic.  At  this  time  there  was  about  an  equal  number  of  con- 
victs at  the  mines  and  on  the  plantations. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
convicts  were  at  Pratt  Mines.  On  the  eighth  of  June,  I  located 
at  the  mines  and  took  charge  of  the  entire  medical  manage- 
ment. At  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  at  the 
mines,  both  acute  and  chronic. 

Any  classification  of  diseases  elsewhere  than  at  Pratt  Mines 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  except  at  the  latter  place 
and  at  the  Walls,  no  records  were  kept.  1  have  not  the  time  for 
an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  at  Pratt  Mines,  but  submit  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  cases  treated  among  state  and  county  convicts, 
for  the  periods  mentioned  : 


Period. 

Department. 

Total. 

Out-door. 

Hospital. 

June,  1883,  to  October,  1884  

1,260 
3,614 

1,835 
723 

1,260 
4,014 
2,291 
1,059 

March   1885,  to  March,  1887  

400 
456 
336 

March,  1887,  to  October,  1888  

October,  1888,  to  October,  1889  

Total  

7,432 

1,192 

8,624 

In  a  general  way  during  the  first  period,  the  important  acute 
diseases  were  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pleurisy,  with  a  few 
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cases  of  meningitis  and  a  large  number  of  old  chronic  cases,  or- 
ganic heart  disease,  tubercular  disease,  fibroid  pneumonia,  con- 
tinued fevers,  diarrhoeas,  etc. 

During  the  second  period,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and 
measles.  Among  the  cases  not  admitted  to  the  hospital,  diarrhoea 
was  the  most  prevalent.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  prevalent  of  all 
the  diseases. 

During  the  third  period  it  was  again  pneumonia,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, and  measles. 

During  the  last  period,  there  has  been  no  very  prevalent 
disease. 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the  more  important  acute 
diseases : 


Diseases. 

June,  1883, 
to  Oct.  1884. 

March,  1885, 
to  1887. 

April.  1887, 
to  Oct.  1888. 

Oct.  1888, 
to  1889. 

Total. 

Croupous  pneumonia  

28 

25 

57 

25 

135 

Typhoid  fever  

31 

40 

52 

6 

129 

Pleurisy  

18 

Not  given 

9 

20 

47 

Measles  

None. 

56 

24 

40 

120 

Meningitis  

Not  given 

8 

8 

2 

13 

Continued  fever  

<;        tt 

Not  given 

63 

Not  given 

63 

The  above  cases  do  not  include  complications,  except  the 
pneumonia  cases,  from  April,  1887,  to  October,  1888,  and  also  the 
pleurisy  cases  during  the  last  year.  Croupous  pneumonia  has 
been  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  various  chronic  diseases, 
fevers,  measles,  etc.  Pleurisy  has  also  frequently  complicated 
tubercular  pulmonary  diseases. 

During  the  winter  of  1884  and  1885,  there  were  many  cases 
of  croupous  pneumonia.  I  have  unfortunately  lost  these  rec- 
ords, but  I  think  there  were  at  least  20  cases  in  that  time,  which 
would  make  the  sum  total  155  cases,  during  the  last  six  years 
and  four  months,  of  pneumonia  as  a  primary  disease. 

There  are  certain  general  predisposing  causes  to  sickness 
among  the  convicts  received  at  Pratt  Mines,  and  (according  to 
Dr.  LEWIS)  at  Coalburg,  and,  it  may  be  inferred,  among  all  the 
convicts  in  the  state,  both  state  and  county. 

"  Of  convicts  in  prison,  January,  1887,  there  were  admitted  to 
hospital,  164,  or  35.96  per  cent.  Of  those  received  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1887,  to  October  1,  1888,  there  were  292,  or  64.03  per 
9 
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cent.  Also  at  the  Shaft  Prison  there  were  115  cases  admitted 
to  hospital,  from  April,  1887,  to  October,  1887.  Of  the  con- 
victs received  from  1871  to  1884  inclusive,  7.83  per  cent ;  of 
those  received  in  1885,  17.17  per  cent. ;  of  those  received  in 
1886,  29.92  per  cent. ;  of  those  received  in  1887,  32.12  per  cent, 
were  admitted  to  hospital."  (Dr.  JONES'  Report,  page  189.) 

The  same  ratios  were  observed  among  the  out-door  patients. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr.  JONES'  report. 

(1)  The  physical  condition  in  which  convicts  are  received. 

(2)  Various  latent   diatheses,  that  become  active,  owing   to 
their  changed  circumstances. 

(3)  The  changed  hygienic  conditions  from  a  segregated  to  an 
aggregated  relationship. 

(4)  The  moral  influence  arising  from  their  changed  condition, 
from  freedom  to  prison,  with  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  former,  and  the  environments  of  the  latter. 

(5)  The  change  of  climate,  local  and  personal  hygiene. 

Of  601  convicts  examined  when  they  were  received,  the  gen- 
eral condition  was  "good"  in  47.58,  "bad"  in  8.81  per  cent., 
the  remainder  being  classed  as  "moderately  good."  Of  262 
cases  admitted  to  hospital,  their  condition  when  received  was 
known  to  be  bad  in  19.02  per  cent,  and  good  in  37.02  per  cent. 

We  have  a  larger  percentage  of  sickness  among  outside  con- 
victs than  among  those  who  work  in  the  mines.  One  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  convicts  on  the  out- 
side were  so  assigned  on  account  of  their  previous  physical  con- 
dition. Many,  however,  were  good  men  engaged  at  various 
kinds  of  work.  But  the  actual  figures  demonstrate  that  the 
mines  do  not  per  se  predispose  to  sickness. 
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Table  showing  Number  of  Deaths  of  State  Convicts. 


For  the  year  ending 

Number 
of  con- 
victs on 
hand  and 
received. 

Average 
during 
year. 

Number 
of 
deaths. 

Per  cent,  of 
whole 
number 
per  annum. 

Per  cent, 
of 
average 
per 
annum. 

October,  1869  

374 

252 

43 

11.49 

17.00 

1870  

360 

224 

92 

25  .  55 

41  07 

1871   

271 

183 

26 

9.59 

14.20 

1872  

1873  

217 

152 

20 

9.13 

13.15 

1874  

319 

205 

13 

4.07 

6.34 

1875  

513 

303 

23 

4.48 

7.57 

1876     

688 

444 

24 

3.48 

5.40 

1877  

831 

587 

45 

5.41 

7  60 

1878  

873 

654 

18 

2.06 

2.75 

1880  (two  years)  

927 

597 

60 

5.02 

1882          "          

865 

531 

61 

3.50 

5.71 

1884          "          

826 

525 

63 

3.80 

6.00 

1886          "          

876 

543 

48 

2.73 

4.41 

1888          "          

1,086 

650 

68 

3.13 

5.23 

1889  (one  year)  

1  163 

838 

49 

4.21 

8.84 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  year  ending  1872  is  not  reported. 
There  was  no  report  of  the  inspectors  made  for  that  year. 

We  have  a  mortality  record  of  the  penitentiary  for  twenty 
years,  which  upon  analysis  shows  the  following  death-rates  for 
the  periods  named  as  follows : 

For  6  years  ending  October,  1875 16.43  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"    3      "         "  "         1878 5.17   "       "       " 

"    6     "          "  "         1884 5.53"       "       "        " 

«    5     "          "  "         1889 4..  5.25   "      " 

The  wonderful  reduction  of  the  death  rate  in  the  Alabama 
penitentiary  was  coincident  with  the  administration  of  Colonel 
BASS,  who  was  appointed  warden  in  March,  1875. 

The  question  arises,  where  has  there  been  any  reduction  in 
the  death-rate  since  1875  ?  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  average  mortality  since  1878.  Has  nothing  been  done? 
If  there  has  been  during  the  last  six  years  no  general  reduction 
in  the  death-rate,  where,  if  anywhere,  has  it  been  ?  The  answer 
is  :  At  the  coal  mines. 
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Year  ending 

Whole 
number. 

Average. 

Deaths. 

Per  cent,  of 
whole 

Per  cent, 
of 

Remarks. 

number. 

average. 

Oct.,  1877... 

108 

Not  known 

15 

13.88 

Not  known 

1    1878... 

Not  known 

«         « 

5 

Not  known 

«<         « 

'    1880_  .  . 

139 

<  <         «< 

30 

20.86 

K                  (I 

Two  years. 

'    1882... 

175 

140 

32 

18.28 

22.85 

«        « 

'    1883... 

Not  known 

250 

33 

Not  known 

13.20 

'    1884.  .  . 

«         t< 

340 

17 

<  i         « 

5.00 

'    1886... 

a        «« 

372 

36 

«         <( 

9.67 

«        « 

'    1887... 

596 

388 

24 

4.02 

6.18 

'    1888... 

824 

507 

23 

2.97 

4.53 

1    1889.  .  . 

1,020 

660 

38 

3.72 

5.75 

Those  who  died  at  the  Walls  who  belonged  to  mines,  but 
were  sent  there  for  treatment,  are  included,  when  it  was  possible 
to  know  the  facts. 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  for  five  years,  ending  October 
1,  1883,  the  average  per  cent,  was  12.66.  For  six  years,  ending 
October  1,  1889,  the  average  per  cent,  was  5.23.  We  here  have 
a  wonderful  reduction  in  the  death-rate  at  the  mines,  which  is 
now  almost  as  low  as  when  the  convicts  were  on  plantations. 

Table  showing  Distribution  of  Convicts. 


Years. 

Average  In 
penitentiary. 

Average  at 
mines. 

Average 
elsewhere. 

Per  cent,  at 
mines. 

1878  to  1880  

597 

139 

458 

23.28 

1880  to  1882  

531 

140 

391 

26.36 

1883  

523 

250 

273 

47.60 

1884  

523 

340 

183 

65.00 

1885  ) 

j  550  \ 

372 

178 

67.63 

1886  y  ' 
1887   

|550j 
592 

387 

205 

65  .  43 

1888   

682 

507 

175 

74.17 

1889   

838 

660 

178 

78.75 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  the  percentage  at  the  coal  mines,  from  a  little  over 
one-fifth  in  1878  to  nearly  four-fifths  in  1889.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  submit  the  following  quotations. 

"From  October,  1882,  to  October,  1883,  there  were  53  deaths 
at  Pratt  Mines,  out  of  an  average  of  325  state  and  county  con- 
victs, or  16.36  per  cent,  per  annum.  From  October,  1883,  to  Oc- 
tober. 1884,  35  deaths  out  of  an  average  of  575  state  and  county 
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convicts,  or  6.08  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  six  months  end- 
ing October  1,  1884,  11  deaths,  or  at  the  rate  of  3.82  per  cent, 
per  annum."  (Report  1884,  p.  215.) 

It  appears  that  for  the  twenty  years  ending  October  1,  1889, 
there  were  653  deaths  reported.  (See  pp.  113-116.)  Of  these, 
354  were  from  1868  to  1880 ;  the  cause  of  death  being  given 
in  177,  and  not  given  in  17T.  And  from  October,  1880,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  299,  the  cause  of  death  being  given  in  262  and  not 
given  in  37. 

For  the  whole  period,  cause  of  death  reported  in  439,  or  6T.22 
per  cent.  It  appears  therefore  that  prior  to  1880,  the  cause  of 
death  was  reported  in  exactly  half  of  the  total  number.  Such 
gross  negligence  gives  rise  to  the  grave  suspicion  that*  all  the 
deaths  were  not  reported  up  to  that  time.  Since  the  present  ad- 
ministration began,  the  cause  of  death  has  been  given,  with  two 
exceptions. 

Table  showing  Cause  of  Death  in  439  Cases. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Per  cent. 

Pneumonia  

85 

19.33 

Tubercular  disease  

85 

19.33 

Violence  

50 

11.38 

These  three  causes  

.220 

50.04 

Chronic  diarrhoea  

27 

6.14 

Organic  heart  disease  

24 

5.46 

Meningitis  

18 

4.10 

Typhoid  fever  

12 

2.73 

Chronic  diseases  

196 

50.38 

Acute  

193 

49.62 

In  this  last  calculation  the  50  cases  of  violence  were  deducted. 


Causes  of  death. 

Percentage, 

1868-1880. 

Percentage, 

1880-1889. 

19.20 

19.46 

Tubercular  disease       

12.99 

23.66 

Organic  heart  disease  

6.25 

4.58 

Chronic  diarrhoea     -  

14.68 

0.38 

Violence  .             

5.64 

15.20 

The  further  analysis  of  this  table  would  indefinitely  prolong 
this  paper.      There  a  few  facts,  however,  to  which  I  call  at 
tention. 
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1.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  during  the  two 
periods  is  almost  the  same. 

2.  During  the  second  period  there  was  an  increase  of  deaths 
from  tubercular  disease. 

3.  During  the  second  period  there  was  an  increase  of  deaths 
from  violence. 

4.  The  reduction  of    deaths  from   chronic  diarrhoea  during: 

o 

the  second  period  was  from  14.68  per  cent,  to  0.38  per  cent. 
From  three  causes,  as  shown  above,  pneumonia,  tubercular  dis- 
ease, and  violence,  we  have  the  explanation  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
known  cause  of  death.  1  now  call  attention  to  these  three 
causes. 

Pneumonia. — Juergensen  says,  (Ziemsen's  Cyclopedia,  p.  12), 
"  Pneumonia  ranks  high  among  the  causes  of  death.  About  66 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  is  due  to  this  disease,"  and 
"  about  12.T  of  the  mortality  from  internal  diseases."  By  this 
he  means  primary  croupous  pneumonia. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  from  pneumonia  per  1.000 
among  United  States  white  troops  during  the  late  war  was  6.21. 
Among  the  colored  troops,  it  was  27.29. 

Also,  inflammations  of  lung  and  pleura,  out  of  every  1000 
deaths  from  disease  among  the  white  troops  was  118.47,  or  11.84 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  disease,  and  201.35,  or  20.13  per 
cent.,  among  the  colored  troops. 

Also,  in  certain  commands  of  the  Confederate  armies,  20.6 
per  1,000  annually. 

Again,  "many  diseases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
pneumonia,  but  only  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  the  continued 
fevers,  furnish  a  larger  death  list.  Pneumonia  was  present  and 
hastened  the  death  in  21.6  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  and  68.3  per  cent,  of  those  attributed  to  con- 
tinued fevers."  The  above  figures  and  quotations  are  taken 
from  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, part  III. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of 
croupous  pneumonia  as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  aggre- 
gate death-rate  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly among  soldiers  and  prison  population. 

The  behavior  of  this  disease,  in  the  Alabama  penitentiary, 
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lias  been  very  cruel,  particularly  so  at  the  mines;  I  submit 
the  following  table  of  the  mortality  of  this  disease  among  state 
and  county  convicts  since  June,  1883,  at  Pratt  Mines.  These 
are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  physicians,  in  October,  1884, 
1886, 1888,  and  from  the  death  list  at  Pratt  Mines  from  October, 
1888  to  1889  : 


Period. 

Death  from 
disease. 

Pneumonia. 

Per  cent. 

June,  1883,  to  October,  1884  

48 

8 

16  60 

October,  1*84,  to  October,  1886  

61 

7 

11  47 

October,  1886,  to  October,  1888  

72 

20 

27  27 

October,  1888,  to  October,  1889  

37 

16 

40  54 

Total  

218 

50 

22  94 

It  thus  appears  that  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  from  disease  at  Pratt  Mines  for  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years  were  from  croupous  pneumonia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  percentage  was  for  the 
year  ending  October,  1889,  and  the  next  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing October,  1888.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  was  an 
endemic  of  this  disease  of  great  severity  in  the  summer  of  1887 
and  1888.  The  characteristics  of  this  endemic  were  :  the  pneu- 
monia was  in  more  than  half  the  cases  double,  i.  e.,  in  both 
lungs,  and  about  75  per  cent,  involved  an  upper  lobe,  (gen- 
erally beginning  in  the  upper  lobes),  mostly  the  right.  The  dis- 
position of  the  disease  to  spread,  or  involve,  speaking  more  scien- 
tifically, the  entire  lungs,  was  truly  remarkable,  and,  for  which 
there  is  no  explanation  of  which  I  am  aware,  except  that  some 
of  the  pneumonia  endemics  and  epidemics  are  unusually  severe, 
while  others  are  light.  Another  characteristic  of  these  endemics 
was  the  great  tendency  to  complications,  pericarditis,  pleurisy, 
and  most  important  of  all,  cardiac  thrombus,  or  heart  clot,  which 
is  a  fibrinous  mass  in  the  heart  cavities.  I  have  seen  these  clots 
filling  up  the  entire  cavities  of  the  heart,  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  extend  far  into  the  aorta,  sometimes  even  up  to  and  through 
the  arteria  innomminata  and  into  the  sub-clavian  and  carotid 
arteries,  also  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  superior  and  inferior 
venae  cavee  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  explanation  of  this  IB 
that  there  exists  in  pneumonia  a  hyperfibrinosis,  due  to  the  pul- 
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monary  inflammation  as  the  essential,  and  to  the  heart  debility 
as  the  immediate  cause,  augmented  by  the  mechanical  agencies 
of  the  chordae  tendinge  and  muscular  pectinatae,  or  little  fibrous 
and -muscular  chords  in  the  heart  cavities. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  sixteen  deaths  in  which 
croupous  pneumonia  existed  as  a  complication,  and  no  doubt  was 
largely  responsible  for  death,  thus  making  68  deaths  out  of  218 
or  31.60,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises :  Was  this  pneu- 
monia at  the  mining  prisons  due  to  work  in  the  mines  ?  I 
answer  positively  in  the  negative. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Jones'  Report,  p.  206 :  "  An  analysis  of 
twenty-one  cases  at  Shaft  Prison  showed  thirteen  who  worked  in 
mines,  and  nine  outside."  There  was  a  larger  percentage  of 
pneumonia  cases  among  the  convicts  in  the  yard  than  any  other 
class.  Of  particular  kinds  of  work  in  the  mines,  there  was 
a  larger  percentage  among  the  coal  loader ;  outside,  on  the  rail- 
road. My  observation  has  been  that  there  was  no  particular 
election  as  to  mine  or  outside  work. 

Pneumonia  occasionally  occurs  as  a  sporadic  disease,  gener- 
ally as  an  endemic  or  epidemic ;  bad  hygienic  conditions  and 
poor  physical  conditions  predispose  to  it.  My  observation  is 
that  it  has  generally  prevailed  as  endemic.  In  the  spring  of  1SS4 
and  ]  885  there  was  a  decided  endemic  at  two  of  the  plantation 
prisons,  coming  on  without  apparent  cause  and  stopping  in  the 
same  manner. 

Tubercular  Disease. — It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  of  deaths  from  tubercular  disease  from 
1880,  and  a  remarkable  reduction  of  deaths  from  chronic 
diarrhoea.  This  latter  explains  the  difference.  Many  of  the 
deaths  reported  prior  to  1880  as  being  due  to  chronic  diarrhoea, 
were  no  doubt  really  due  to  abdominal  tuberculosis,  involving 
generally  the  intestines  and  peritoneum.  Tubercular  diseases 
destroy  annually  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  die.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  fatal  of  diseases,  certainly  of  chronic  diseases. 
Prison  life  predisposes  to  tubercular  disease.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  under  certain  conditions,  consumption  and  other 
tubercular  diseases  are  contagious,  through  infection  by  Koch'& 
bacillus  tuberculosis. 
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Many  of  these  conditions  are  found  in  prison  life,  particularly 
so  in  prisons  where  a  large  number  of  men  occupy  the  same 
ward.  The  forms  of  tubercular  disease  have  been  very  largely 
of  the  usual  type.  Many  of  the  cases,  however,  were  abdominal, 
predisposed  to  by  the  diarrhoea  which  has  often  prevailed  as  an 
endemic.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  has  been  frequently 
observed,  in  many  cases,  caused  no  doubt  by  contagion. 

Violence. — By  this  term  is  meant  death  from  violence,  not 
accident.  In  many  cases  the  violence  was  accidental,  in  others 
intentional. 

Kature  of  violence  as  follows : 

Falling  rock  in  mines ', 10 

"      slate"      "     , 3 

"      coal"      " 2 

Explosion  of  powder  in  mines 4 

Killed  by  train  "       " 2 

Gas  explosion  "       "     1 

Asphyxia  "       "     1 


Total  in  mines 


Gunshot  wounds  outside  ..........................................  4 

Killed  by  train        "  .......  .  ..............  :  ......  .  ...............  3 

Falling  rock  in  quarry  ..............................................  2 

'  '      tree  in  woods  ...............................................  1 

Concussion  of  leg  in  woods  ..........................................  1 

Mule  kick  ........................................................  1 

Explosion  powder  in  quarry  ...........................  ..............  1 

Murdered  by  convicts  ............................................  1 

Criminal  abortion  ..................................................  1 

Suicide.  .  ,  .......................  ................  1 


16 
Total  causes  known 39 

It  thus  appears  that  23  were  killed  in  mines  and  16  else- 
where, out  of  39  cases.  This  analysis  is  from  the  years  1880  to 
1889,  inclusive. 

Of  these  cases,  7  died  from  secondary  results,  septica3mia, 
Pott's  disease,  hip-joint  disease,  etc. 

Of  the  gunshot  wounds,  two  were  before  conviction,  and  two 
by  officers  since  conviction. 

The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  suicide  in  the  case 
of  one  of  those  reported  killed  by  train,  which  if  true,  would 
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reduce  the  death-rate  in  mines  still  lower.  In  addition,  it  is 
nothing  but  right  that  I  should  state  that  there  were  two  who 
died  from  injuries  received  in  the  mines,  after  their  discharge, 
thus  making  a  total  killed  in  the  mines  of  25  for  nine  years. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  number  who  died  from 
diseases  contracted  before,  and  partly  before,  and  since  convic- 
tion. They  are  taken  from  the  physicians'  reports,  1884,  1886, 
and  1888 : 

Deaths  in  which  the  physical  condition  was  known  when  con- 
victs were  received,  119.  Of  these  there  died  from  diseases 
present  when  received,  29,  or  24.36  per  cent.;  from  diseases  con- 
tracted before  and  partly  before,  49,  or  41.17  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  deaths 
were  from  diseases  present  when  received,  and  a  little  over  four- 
tenths  from  diseases  present  and  complications  developed  on 
old  diseases  after  being  received,  thus  leaving  only  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  chargeable  to  the  convict  system. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  figures  would  be  the  ratio  of 
deaths  due  to  diseases  contracted  before  and  since  conviction  for 
the  entire  period  of  twenty  years  ;  such  facts  relieve  the  system 
of  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  so  far  as  generating  fatal  dis- 
ease is  concerned. 

Relation  of  Deaths  to  Kind  of  Work. — I  quote  from  Dr. 
JONES'  report  for  1888,  p.  200 : 

Deaths  at  Pratt  Mines,  state  and  county  convicts,  for  two  years 80 

Of  these,  45  or  56.25  per  cent.,  worked  in  mines. 

22  "       outside. 

18  "        nowhere. 

Per  cent,  of  those  outside  and  that  worked  nowhere,  43.75  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  most  of 
the  convicts,  about  three  to  one,  worked  in  mines.  The  above 
figures  demonstrate,  after  allowing  for  those  who  worked  out- 
side because  of  disease,  that  if  there  is  any  difference  at  all  in 
favor  of  either  mines  or  outside,  the  former  have  the  advantage. 
This,  however,  is  not  claimed.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  figures 
demonstrate  that  the  causes  of  death  are  not  originated  in  the 
mines. 

Relation  of  Deaths  to  Time  of  Imprisonment. — I  quote  from 
Dr.  JONES'  report,  p.  199  :  "  Of  the  80  deaths,  17  were  received 
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prior  to  January  1,  1886 ;  and  63  from  that  date  to  October  1, 
1888,  or  a  period  of  thirty-three  months,  32  of  the  63  being 
received  in  the  last  twenty-one  months."  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  deaths  among  those  recently 
received,  which  is  the  same  in  that  report,  as  demonstrated,  as  in 
the  sickness. 

The  Convict  System  as  it  is,  October  JL,  1889. — There  were, 
on  the  first  of  October,  1889,  936  state  convicts,  divided  as  follows  : 

Pratt  Mines 724 

Penitentiary  Walls 212 

In  January,  1888,  the  Tennesse  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany got  the  contract  for  all  the  state  convicts,  except  such  as 
were  unfit  for  manual  labor,  and  the  females.  They  have  a 
great  many  of  the  former,  none  of  the  latter. 

It  will  been  seen  from  a  study  of  the  above  table  that  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  the  convicts  at  the 
mines,  until  at  present  there  are  no  contracts  except  with  the 
above  company,  whose  business  is  mining  coal.  The  convicts  at 
the  Walls  are  employed  in  farming,  arid  consist  as  a  general 
rule  of  men  more  or  less  physically  under  par,  and  the  women. 
Also  a  few  good  men  who  are  reserved  by  the  state. 

It  should  be  stated  also  that  a  large  number  of  the  convicts 
at  the  Walls  are  there  to  gather  the  crops,  and  not  on  account 
of  their  physical  condition. 

Penitentiary. — The  buildings  of  this  institution  are,  no  doubt, 
in  better  condition  in  every  way  than  ever  before.  Col.  DAW- 
SON,  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  has  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  system,  and  has  greatly  improved  it.  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  architecture  of  the  prison,  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
small,  narrow  cells,  in  which  the  convicts  sleep.  Otherwise  the 
prison  is  all  right.  The  only  prevailing  diseases,  according  to 
my  observation,  at  the  Walls,  have  been  malarial. 

Pratt  Mines. — This  is  a  mining  town,  and  is  located  six  miles 
west  of  north  of  Birmingham,  Jefferson  county.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000.  It  is  built 
mostly  on  the  outcrop  of  the  great  Pratt  seam  of  coal.  Village 
Creek,  a  good-sized  stream,  flowing  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  town,  is  mostly  the  source  of  water  supply.  It  is  the  supply 
for  the  prisons. 
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The  prisons  at  Pratt  Mines  are  known  as  the  Shaft,  and  Slope 
No.  2. 

The  Shaft  is  located  upon  a  hill  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  splendid  location.  It  was  finished  about  one 
year  ago.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  plank  stockade,  350  feet  square. 
It  is  built  of  plank  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  hall,  30x50  feet.  There  are  eight  wards,  four  below  and  four 
in  the  upper  story,  each  of  which  is  30x125  feet,  with  a  twelve 
foot  pitch,  having  a  total  cubic  area  of  45,000  feet ;  there  are 
160  windows  of  large  size,  with  sashes  guarded  by  iron  gratings. 
A  door  leads  from  the  central  hall  to  each  ward.  The  beds  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  iron  rods.  The  privies  are  out- 
side (at  the  end  of  the  lower  wards)  and  reached  through 
passages  4x10  feet.  Each  passage  has  two  large  windows  and 
shutter  to  the  door  communicating  with  the  wards.  Each  privy 
also  has  two  large  windows.  The  water  system  is  used — first- 
class  plumbing,  with  traps,  ventilation  pipes,  sewers,  and  ample 
flushing  arrangements.  Water  for  the  privies  is  supplied  from 
the  mines.  Drinking  water  is  carried  to  the  wards  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  in  summer  it  is  sufficiently  cooled  by  being  made  to- 
pass  through  an  ingenious  apparatus  containing  ice,  invented  by 
Capt.  J.  Y.  MOORE,  the  warden.  For  laving  the  face  and  hands 
another  pipe  is  used  (in  summer  only).  There  is  a  large  iron  pan 
in  each  ward  for  this  purpose.  The  dining-room  is  in  the  lower 
story  and  the  school-room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  prison.  The  school-room  is  supplied  with  benches,  black- 
boards, library,  an  organ,  etc.  The  upper  central  hall  is  used 
for  storing  clothes,  and  as  a  tailor  shop.  Of  course  there  are  stair- 
ways appropriately  situated.  Six  of  the  eight  wards  are  used  as 
associated  convict  dormitories ;  their  total  cubic  capacity  is 
270,000  cubic  feet,  or  540  feet  per  capita,  for  500  convicts — the 
number  on  hand  being  470.  At  the  north  line  of  the  stockade 
are  the  kitchen  for  convicts,  kitchen  for  guards,  dining-room 
for  guards,  and  commissary,  all  of  good  size  and  well  built.  The 
cooking  department  is  arranged  for  baking,  boiling  and  frying. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  stockade  is  the  hospital.  This 
building  is  120x30  feet,  and  twelve  foot  pitch.  Its  capacity  is 
36,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  of  lumber,  ceiled  with  dressed  lumber. 
It  is  divided  into  three  wards,  by  folding  doors,,  which  can  be 
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opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of 
large  windows,  and  the  privies  are  arranged  the  same  as  in  the 
prison.  Adjoining  the  hospital  are  the  drug-room,  doctor's  office, 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  These  rooms  are  each  12x12x24,  and 
.all  ceiled  with  dressed  lumber.  A  veranda  extends  the  entire 
length  of  these  rooms  and  the  hospital.  The  hospital  is  furnished 
with  separate  bedsteads,  each  with  two  mattresses ;  all  its  ap- 
pointments are  first-class.  In  the  yard  is  the  wash-house.  This 
prison  is  1,300  feet  from  the  mines.  There  is  a  plank  enclosure 
ten  feet  wide,  through  which  the  convicts  pass  to  and  from  the 
mines.  The  convicts  who  work  in  the  mines  bathe  every  evening 
before  coming  out,  in  a  bath-room  arranged  in  the  mines  by 
•Oapt.  MOORE.  Each  man  has  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  separate 
tub. 

Slope  JSTo.  2  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  Shaft,  and 
is  practically  entirely  out  of  the  village  of  Pratt  Mines. 
It  is  at  the  out-crop  of  the  coal,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  location  is  good.  The  convicts  are  now  in  the  old  prison, 
which  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  what  a  prison  should  be.  The  new  prison  is  a  little 
:south  of  the  old  one,  and  is  just  finished.  The  convicts  will  be 
moved  into  it  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  not  describe  this  prison  in 
detail,  as  it  is  exactly  like  the  one  above  in  every  respect,  except 
that,  instead  of  a  cross,  two  of  the  wings  are  parallel,  sufficiently 
far  apart,  however,  the  whole  being  therefore  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  T,  two  of  the  wings  forming  the  staff  of  the  letter.  In 
every  other  particular  the  description  of  Shaft  prison  describes 
this  one.  The  hospital  here  has  the  same  capacity  and  appoint- 
ments, but  there  are  only  two  wards — one  the  old  hospital,  and 
-one  an  addition  built  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one. 

We  invite  a  comparison  of  these  prisons,  which  cost,  with 
their  appointments,  or  appurtenances,  about  $40,000,  with  the 
miserable  death-traps  described  above,  as  I  found  them  in  1883, 
and  which  Colonel  JNO.  T.  MILNER,  one  of  the  oldest  contractors 
in  the  state,  says  udid  not  cost  $10,000."  The  improvements 
in  the  old  prisons  at  Pratt  Mines  and  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  prisons  have  not  cost  the  contractors  less  than 
-$50,000  in  the  last  six  years. 

Next  to  the  hygiene  of  the  "  home "  is  the  hygiene  of  the 
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person.  The  main  points  in  personal  hygiene,  are  occupation,, 
clothing,  eating,  and  recreation. 

Occupation. — The  occupation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
convicts  at  Pratt  Mines  is  mining  —  cutting  or  loading  coal. 
The  task  is  as  follows:  For  a  first  class  man,  four  tons ;  second 
class,  three ;  third  class,  2 ;  fourth  class,  1.  Prior  to  October, 
1883,  the  uniform  task  required  of  all  convicts  was  five  tons  each. 
From  October  1,  1883,  to  January  18,  1888,  it  was  five  tons  for 
a  first  class  man;  four  for  a  second  class ;  three  for  a  third  class, 
and  two  for  a  deadhead.  Since  January,  1888,  it  has  been  as 
stated  above. 

To  illustrate  the  great  reduction  of  task :     Up  to  October, 

1883,  three  convicts   mined   fifteen   tons  coal;   January,  1888r 
three  convicts  (1st,  2d,  and  3d),  mine  twelve  tons  coal.     Since 
January,    1888,   three   convicts   (1st,    2d,   and   3d),   mine   nine 
tons  coal.     I  think,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  work  is 
concerned,  that  it  is  very  light,  or  at  least  not  in  excess  of  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  convicts.     The  time  required  is  from  six 
to  ten  hours.     From  two  to  three  men  are  worked  in  one  room, 
generally  of  different  classes. 

Clothing. — The  convicts  are  supplied  with  two  suits  of 
clothing,  a  mining  suit  and  a  prison  suit.  They  are  required  to 
bathe  when  their  task  is  finished,  and  put  on  their  prison  suits. 
Their  mining  suits  are  dried  during  the  night. 

Food. — The  menu  for  convicts  consists  of  smoked  rib  bacon, 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  (raised  in  an  extensive  garden,  the 
company  having  an  experienced  gardener  who  does  nothing  else, 
and  it  buys  vegetables  in  the  winter  season),  bread,  (corn  and 
flour),  rice,  grits,  etc.,  beef  once  a  week,  and  one  pint  of  coffee 
"  properly  sweetened  with  sugar "  twice  a  day.  There  is  a 
reliable  and  experienced  convict  cook  at  each  prison,  both  of 
them  life  men,  who  have  been  cooking  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  dietary  part  of  their  personal  hygiene 
answers  the  demands  of  health. 

Recreation. — Ever  since   the  reduction  of  tasks  in  October, 

1884,  the  convicts  have  had  some  spare  time.    The  only  systema- 
tized recreation  consists  in  the  night  schools.     There  are  teachers 
at  the  prisons  paid  by  the  company  for  that  purpose.     But  un- 
fortunately these  schools  are  a  flat  failure ;  simply  because  at- 
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tendance  is  voluntary,  and  the  convicts  do  not  to  any  extent  pat- 
ronize them.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  regular  vol- 
untary attendance  of  these  schools  would  really  add  to  the  phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental  health  of  the  convicts.  Only  a  small 
percentage  can  read,  hence  this  source  of  recreation  is  denied 
them.  Their  great  recreation  is  playing  cards.  This  is  at  pres- 
ent denied  them  by  rule  of  the  inspectors ;  but  the  rule  is  wrong, 
and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  strictly  en- 
forced. Large  numbers  of  them  being  in  a  ward,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  talk,  joke,  sing,  pray,  preach,  write,  and,  while  it  is 
not  allowed,  they  do  play  "five-up,"  a  little  for  fun,  tobacco,  and 
nickels.  Several  hundred  dollars  are  paid  monthly  to  the  more 
thrifty  convicts  who  earn  it  by  extra  "  coal "  and  "  shifts,''  and 
the  "convict  merchant"  supplies  them  with  cigars,  cigarettes, 
fruits,  canned  goods,  and  in  that  way  they  secure  a  good  deal 
of  enjoyment.  The  chaplain  preaches  twice  a  month,  and  they 
pretty  generally  attend  this  service.  Finally,  they  have  some 
high  old  times,  (but  dry  times,  of  course),  down  in  the  mines. 
I  frequently  see,  on  my  rounds  through  the  wards  on  Sunday, 
some  reading,  some  wrestling,  some  telling  stories,  some  sleeping, 
some  praying  and  singing,  generally  about  two  to  four  preaching, 
and  not  a  few  playing  "  five-up  "  for  '"backer,"  with  which, 
by  the  way,  they  are  liberally  supplied.  These  remarks  apply 
pretty  generally  to  the  colored  contingent. 

Management. — We  have  at  Pratt  Mines  a  "  dual  manage- 
ment." 

First,  The  State.  Col.  DAWSON,  president  of  the  board  of 
inspectors,  stays  there  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  receives 
official  visits  from  his  associates,  Messrs.  LEE  and  HENLEY  ;  Dr. 
R.  AUGUSTUS  JONES,  physician  of  convicts,  lives  there. 

Second,  The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Besides 
its  president,  general  manager  and  superintendent,  it  employs  a 
general  manager  of  convicts,  to  whom  all  convict  matters  are 
referred,  and  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  management  of 
both  prisons,  in  the  person  of  Col.  P.  J.  EOGERS,  a  gentleman  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  experience,  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  is  the  "  best  convict  man 
in  the  state."  It  employs  one  physician  for  both  prisons,  and  a 
warden  for  each  of  them,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  con- 
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victs.  Capt.  J.  G.  MOORE  and  W.  L.  ROGERS  are  wardens  re- 
spectively of  the  Shaft  and  Slope  No.  2  prisons ;  a  deputy  war- 
den stays  in  the  yard  and  is  responsible  for  the  cooking,  bathing, 
clothing,  cleaning-up,  etc.  ;  these  positions  are  filled  by  Lieuts. 
J.  A.  RHODES  and  J.  W.  GIBSON.  Finally,  there  is  a  general 
pit-boss,  who  has  charge  of  the  entire  mines,  and  a  sub-pit-boss 
for  each  entry. 

The  company  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  state  officials.  This  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "  lease "  or  "  contract "  system,  which  being  inter- 
preted means,  according  to  present  arrangement. 

The  state  wants  to  get  as  much  money  as  it  can,  with  as  good 
treatment  for  the  convicts  as  possible,  regardless  of  cost  to  the 
contractors ;  and  the  contractor  wants  to  make  as  much  money 
as  he  can,  and  as  he  has  to  foot  the  bills,  with  as  little  cost 
as  possible.  The  question,  therefore,  is :  How  does  the  present 
system  work?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  under  the  existing 
contract,  it  is  working  splendidly,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  chief  end  of  both  the  state  and  contractor  is  reached  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  route,  to  wit :  the  capacity  of  the  convicts  to 
work.  The  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  convicts,  the 
higher  the  class,  hence  the  more  money  to  the  state ;  the  higher 
the  class,  the  more  coal,  and  hence,  the  more  money  to  the  con- 
tractor. Bearing  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  expenses  are  concerned, 
'it  costs  just  as  much,  and  more  too,  to  take  care  of  a  dead- 
head who  does  nothing,  or  mines  only  twenty-six  tons  a  month, 
if  he  mines  at  all,  as  it  does  a  first-class  man,  who  mines  one  hun- 
dred and  four  tons  a  month — a  difference. of  seventy-eight  tons, 
but  a  difference  in  expense  to  the  contractor  of  only  eighteen 
dollars  and  a  half,  the  amount  paid  the  state  for  first-class  men. 
"  The  capacity  to  work,"  therefore,  being  the  source  of  wealth 
to  both  state  and  contractor,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
both  will  work  together  to  obtain  that  "  capacity  ? " 

Now  the  "capacity  to  work"  depends  upon  physical  con- 
dition, physical  condition  depends  upon  health,  and  health 
depends  very  largely  upon  treatment,  using  the  latter  in  its 
broadest  sense.  We  have  here  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
involving  the  apparently  irreconcilable  interest  of  money  to  the 
state,  money  for  the  contractor,  and  humanity  to  the  convict.  If 
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the  state  officials  injure  the  contractor,  they  rob  the  state ;  and  if 
the  contractor  cheats  the  state,  he  robs  himself. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  as  good  treatment 
is  concerned,  the  convicts  have  a  better  showing  under  the  con- 
tract system,  as  it  exists  in  Alabama,  than  if  the  state  had  to  foot 
the  bills,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  for  one  to  spend  the  money 
of  another  than  his  own.  We  had  an  evidence  of  this  last 
winter,  when  an  almost  insignificant  number  (68)  sent  to  the 
Walls  by  the  state  physician  to  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  on  account  of  their  physical  condition,  created  a  great  agita- 
tion because  of  the  "  great  expense  "  to  the  state,  amounting  in 
reality  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  most. 

Under  the  present  management  and  circumstances,  I  see  but 
two  ways  to  make  the  present  system  a  failure,  to  wit :  Useless 
and  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  part  of  the  state  officials 
upon  the  contractors ;  or  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
comply  with  all  things  necessary  to  provide  for  health. 

With  prisons  in  every  respect  in  first-class  sanitary  condition, 
with  constant  supervision  of  the  management  by  the  state 
officials,  and  with  honest,  conscientious  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors,  will  the  convict  system  of  Alabama  be 
attended  by  a  smaller  mortality  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past  ? 

What  are  the  relations  of  coal-mining  to  health  and  disease  'I 
Do  coal-mines  in  and  of  themselves  produce  disease  ?  Do  they  ag- 
gravate existing  diseases  that  do  not  necessarily  incapacitate  the 
laborer  for  work  ?  Do  they  excite  or  bring  into  action  or  develop 
otherwise  latent  diatheses  or  dyscrasia  ? 

What  is  a  Goal-Mine?  --It  is  a  subterranean  excavation, 
reached  by  a  "  shaft,"  a  "  slope,"  or  made  directly  into  the  side  of 
a  hill  or  mountain,  known  as  a  "  drift."  Mines,  therefore,  are  de- 
prived of  sunlight ;  the  air  they  breathe  is  brought  to  them  by 
artificial  ventilation ;  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  more  or 
less  unnatural  position  of  the  body,  stooping,  squatting,  crawling, 
or  lying  down,  etc.;  they  are  in  a  different  temperature,  warmer 
in  winter,  cooler  in  summer,  than  on  the  outside;  there  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  or  less  water  or  at  least  dampness ;  there  may 
be  lamp-smoke,  powder  or  dynamite  smoke,  composed  largely  of 
more  or  less  poisonous  gases,  besides  gases  indigenous  in  coal- 
10 
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mines — carbonic  dioxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
called  "  black  damp,"  "  fire,"  and  "  white  "  damp  respectively ; 
part  of  the  work,  pushing  the  trams,  handling  heavy  timbers, 
etc.,  is  really  very  hard.  These  are  some  of  the  possible,  and  a 
few  of  the  essential  environments  of  coal-mines,  which  if  exist- 
ing in  a  coal-mine  and  unremoveable,  would  make  the  occupation 
of  coal-mining  necessarily  fatal.  Mines  may  or  may  not  be 
healthy,  according  to  their  good  or  bad  hygienic  condition. 

What  are  the  principal  features  in  a  healthy  coal-mine  f 

First.  Thorough,  sufficient,  adequately  distributed  ventila- 
tion, which  secures  to  the  miner  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  air,  and  removes  the  vitiated  air,  arising  from  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  lungs  of  the  miners,  from  the  combustion  of  the 
oil  in  the  lamps,  and  of  powder  and  dynamite,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
genous gases. 

Second.  A  coal  seam  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  of  fairly  com- 
fortable position  of  the  body  when  at  work,  and  in  going  about 
in  the  room  or  entries,  and  not  too  steep,  thereby  causing  a  heavy 
grade  over  which  to  push  the  empty  cars. 

Third.  Good  dranage,  the  water  not  being  allowed  to  accumu- 
late where  the  miner  works. 

The  importance  of  these  several  conditions  is  in  the  order 
mentioned.  Therefore,  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated,  roomy,  and 
well-drained  mine,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  coal  mining  is  as 
healthful  an  occupation  as  exists  in  the  world,  for  muscular 
labor,  where  sunlight  is  impossible,  and  where  artificial  light 
and  ventilation  are  required.  Therefore,  in  mines  physically 
constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  made  as  healthful  as  skil- 
ful mining  engineering  can  make  them,  disease  is  not  produced, 
nor  are  many  diseases  unfavorably  modified. 

There  are  certain  diseases,  however,  and  certain  physical  con- 
ditions and  personal  idiosyncrasies,  that  more  or  less — sometimes 
completely — unfit  men  to  work  in  the  mines.  To  enumerate  them 
and  give  the  reasons  would  require  me  to  write  a  treatise.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule,  as  I  have  been  taught  by  experience,  to  draw 
the  line  by ;  but  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  list 
includes  all  diseases  which  require  sunlight  as  a  part  of  their 
hygienic  treatment,  or  which  demand  perfect  freedom  of  physical 
movement. 
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What  is  the  Relation  of  Mines  to  Injury  f — The  dangers  to 
which  the  miner  is  more  or  less  exposed,  are  falling  rock,  coal, 
and  slate ;  premature  explosion  of  powder  and  dynamite ;  explo- 
sions of  fire-damp ;  and  finally,  the  trams,  machinery,  etc.,  neces- 
sary to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  mines.  Essentially,  mining  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  dangerous  occupation,  so  far  as  injury  by  vio- 
lence is  concerned.  With  due  care  and  diligence,  however,  these 
sources  of  danger  can  and  have  been,  in  most  mines,  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

What  is  the  Hygienic  Condition  of  the  Mines  where  the  Con- 
victs are  Worked  f — The  reputation  of  the  great  Pratt  seam  of 
coal  is  of  national  extent ;  probably  it  extends  beyond.  Many  old 
and  experienced  miners  at  Pratt  Mines,  from  the  north  and  from 
Europe,  have  told  me  that,  so  far  as  health  and  danger  were  con- 
cerned, the  Pratt  Mines  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  United  States. 
A  stronger  proof  is  that  nearly  all  miners  who  have  worked  in 
these  mines  return  to  them,  after  leaving  on  account  of  strikes  or 
other  cause.  The  final  and  strongest  proof  is  that  the  miners  at 
Pratt  Mines,  regardless  of  nationality,  color,  age,  or  previous  con- 
dition, enjoy  as  good  health  as  any  men  among  whom  I  have  ever 
practiced  medicine. 

The  seam  of  coal  where  the  convicts  are  worked  is  reached,  as 
the  names  of  the  two  prisons  imply,  by  a  shaft  at  one  of  them 
and  a  slope  at  the  other.  The  coal  is  from  four  to  four  and  one- 
half  feet  thick ;  in  most  places  the  grade  is  slight ;  the  seam  is 
mostly  dry ;  in  parts  there  is  some  fire-damp ;  the  ventilation, 
according  to  all  available  authority,  is  good.  In  a  word,  these 
mines,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  mining  engineer,  the  pit- 
bosses,  and  the  miners  themselves,  are  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Coal-mining  in  Alabama  is  a  comparatively  new  business. 
It  is  confined  to  a  few  counties.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  Alabama  never  saw  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  their  lives,  bigger 
than  a  well,  much  less  a  coal-mine.  The  convicts,  of  course, 
are  derived  from  the  criminal  class.  Yery  few  of  our  business 
men,  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  teachers, 
manufacturers,  etc.,  reach  the  penitentiary ;  they  either  do  not 
commit  crime,  or  else  they  are  safely  insulated  from  the  peniten- 
tiary by  greenbacks  or  other  penal  non-conductors.  Nearly  or 
quite  nine-tenths  of  our  convict  population,  are  negroes,  a  vast 
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majority  of  them  agricultural  laborers,  as  were  tlieir  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them;  nearly  one-half  of  them  are  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  nearly  nine-tenths  under  forty,  when 
committed;  they  are  generally  illiterate,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
mining  coal ;  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  them  are 
actually  diseased  or  crippled  when  received  from  the  jails. 

That  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  all  the  races,  no  one 
doubts.  That  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  Cau- 
casian and  negro,  occupying,  as  they  do,  the  two  extremes  of  the 
human  family,  I  think  is  true.  That,  as  a  race,  the  negro  is 
physically  and  mentally  inferior,  I  assert  as  a  fact  beyond  dis- 
pute. Whether  this  is  the  result  of  previous  condition,  or  the 
discriminating  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  makes  no  difference. 
Therefore,  circumstances  which  operate  unfavorably  upon  the 
constitution  of  man  will  tell  upon  the  negro  first  and  more 
potently.  ,The  science  of  demography  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  sufficient  is  known  to  prove  the  above  conclusion.  For 
example :  Among  the  United  States  troops  during  the  war,  the 
average  annual  death  rate  per  1,000,  of  white  troops  wras  53.04; 
of  colored  troops,  143.04,  or  nearly  three  times  as  high. 

It  appears  that  at  Pratt  Mines,  during  the  last  six  years, 
there  have  been  eighteen  deaths  among  white  convicts,  including 
the  two  who  died  after  their  discharge.  The  average  white  con- 
vict population  has  been  about  100,  making  an  annual  death  rate 
of  only  three  per  cent. ;  of  these  eighteen,  nine  were  killed,  or 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  thus  leaving  only 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  from  disease. 

The  comparative  death-rate  of  black  and  white  is  greater  for 
the  former  in  certain  penitentiaries,  to  wit : 


State. 

Year. 

White. 

BlacV. 

Missouri  

1877  to  1881  

1.86 

4  12 

New  Jersey  

1878.           

1.75 

2  50 

«                it 

1879 

2  34 

5  93 

«(                  << 

1880  

3.52 

4  93 

It                  i( 

1881  . 

2.05 

8.10 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  

1878  

1.21 

7.10 

a                 (i 

1879  

0.73 

5.94 

«                 « 

1880.     . 

1.06 

4.68 

«                 « 

1881. 

1.77 

9.44 

New  York  

1879. 

1.03 

5.14 

Ohio  

1878. 

0.45 

1.62 

<  < 

1881.. 

0.93 

3.26 
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These  prison  statistics,  (except  for  Alabama,)  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Col.  JNO.  T.  MILNER,  in  reply  to  Dr.  J.  B.  GASTON.  I  do 
not  quote  all  his  tables ;  the  above  are,  I  think,  sufficient.  The 
figures  are  conclusive  evidence  that  the  colored  population,  at 
least  in  armies  and  penitentiaries,  are  more  subject  to  disease 
than  the  whites,  thereby  demonstrating  their  physical  inferiority, 
at  least,  under  more  or  less  unfavorable  environments. 

The  adaptability,  therefore,  of  negroes  to  coal  mining,  depends 
upon  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  miners  at  the  Pratt  Mines  are  negroes,  and  they  have 
excellent  health. 

Convicts,  when  received,  are  not  classed  over  fourth  class 
during  the  first  month.  They  are  put  with  experienced  miners, 
and  are  mostly  required  to  load  and  not  mine  coal.  The  pit- 
bosses  look  after  them  especially.  One  ton  is  their  task.  In  this 
way,  in  one  or  two  months,  they  get  their  mining  education. 
Those  who  have  the  necessary  skill,  mine  coal ;  those  who  do  not 
are  put  to  loading.  No  convict  is  required  to  do  any  class  of 
wTork  that  he  does  not  understand. 

The  present  contract  requires  all  who  are  unfit  to  perform 
manual  labor  to  be  sent  to  the  Walls.  The  remainder  are  dis- 
posed of  according  to  their  physical  condition.  Some  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  mines,  and  are  assigned  to  outside  work. 
Others  go  into  the  mines  to  perform  light  work,  trapping,  clean- 
ing track,  etc.  In  a  word,  convicts  are  assigned  to  work  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  condition  and  personal  adaptability.  The 
classification  of  convicts  in  these  matters,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Upon  it  depends  very  largely  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately  the  state  does  not  appreciate  its  obligations 
sufficiently  to  make  a  liberal  application  of  the  "  ability  to  per- 
form manual  labor"  clause  in  favor  of  the  convict..  The  con- 
tractors, therefore,  have  to  take  care  of  many  who  ought  to 
be  on  plantations  or  at  the  Walls.  With  proper  care  and  thor- 
ough discrimination,  the  more  or  less  bad  physical  condition  of 
the  convicts,  when  committed,  can  be  overcome,  so  far  as  mining 
coal  is  concerned.  The  motto  should  be,  "healthy  mines  and 
healthy  men  to  go  into  them." 

In  other  particulars,  coal-mining  has  certain  advantages  which 
could  not  apply  to  other  business.  It  is  lucrative.  That  means 
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money ;  money  means  comfort,  when  properly  spent.  The  min- 
ing contractors,  therefore,  have  the  ability  to  do  more,  and  do 
more  than  any  other  class  of  prison  contractors.  The  convicts 
have  a  definite  task;  when  this  is  finished,  their  time  is  their 
own.  Many  of  them  perform  their  task  in  from  three  to  five 
honrs.  They  are  not  constantly  under  the  bars  or  shotgun.  The 
extra  time  allowed  them  supplies  the  more  thrifty  with  money, 
many  of  them  making  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  month,  thus 
having  the  means  to  purchase  many  little  things  which  add  to 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  sick  are  better  provided  for. 
Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  cured  of  disease  after  their  con- 
viction, who  would  have  died  at  home. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
convict  population  of  Alabama  ought  not  to  be  worked  in  the 
coal-mines.  If  it  were  possible  to  surround  the  convicts  with  the 
same  comforts,  hygiene,  management,  state  supervision,  etc.,  on 
the  plantations,  that  exist  at  the  coal-mines,  our  morbidity  and 
mortality  w^ould  be  less,  if  the  convicts  were  worked  on  plan- 
tations. But  is  this  possible  ?  If  not,  then  the  mines  successfully 
compete  with  plantations,  with  the  possibilities  of  the  former 
and  the  improbabilities,  not  to  say  impossibilities,  of  the  latter. 

The  ideal  system  is  not  the  lease  or  contract  system  in  any 
form.  The  state  should  work  its  own  convicts,  and  be  alone  re- 
sponsible for  their  health  and  life.  In  my  opinion,  that  day  is  not 
far  off  in  Alabama.  Until  then,  the  convict  question  will  be  a 
problem  in  Alabama,  a  theme  for  moralists,  a  field  for  philanthro- 
pists, and  a  hobby  for  designing  politicians.  That  there  has  been  a 
wonderful,  radical  and  permanent  reformation  of  our  state  con- 
vict system,  I  think  the  contents  of  this  paper  prove.  The 
board  of  inspectors,  under  whose  administration  this  reformation 
has  been  wrought,  is  entitled  collectively  and  individually  to 
.  much  credit  and  honor.  But  they  have  not  done  it  all.  Not  to 
speak  of  myself,  no  man  can  read  the  report  of  Dr.  R.  AUGUSTUS 
JONES,  the  present  state  physician,  without  concluding  that  the 
office  of  physician  of  convicts,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of- 
fice in  the  administration  of  the  convict  system.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  contractors  deserve  greater  credit  still,  for  they  had 
to  foot  the  bills.  In  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration 
of  their  contract,  the  unreliability  of  political  standards  of  right 
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and  justice,  they  have  spent  their  money  freely  in  caring  for  the 
convicts  under  their  contract.  In  a  word,  the  present  contractors 
are  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought  in  the  humane  and 
proper  treatment  of  convicts.  I  therefore  regard  the  present 
system  of  working  state  convicts  in  Alabama,  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  contract  or  lease  system  can  be.  I  do  not  think  our  system 
is  perfect,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  cannot  still  be  improved.  On 
the  contrary,  I  regard  our  death  rate  as  a  little  too  large  in  the 
past,  and  I  make  the  confident  prediction  that,  under  the  present 
management,  it  will  be  reduced  in  the  future,  provided  the  nec- 
essary conditions,  as  outlined  in  this  paper,  are  properly  complied 
with.  I  believe  that,  unless  invaded  by  contagious  or  epidemic 
diseases,  over  which  the  most  perfect  sanitation  has  no  control,  the 
mortality  in  the  Alabama  penitentiary,  notwithstanding  the  char- 
acter of  our  convict  population,  can  be  reduced  to,  and  maintained 
at,  three  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  paper  relates  wholly  to  state  convicts,  that  is,  those  that 
are  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  There  is  another  class  of  con- 
victs, known  as  county  convicts,  about  which  I  would  like  to 
speak,  but  the  length  of  this  paper  forbids.  The  county  con- 
victs at  Pratt  Mines  are  cared  for  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  state  convicts.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  convicts,  so  far  as  Pratt  Mines  is 
concerned. 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  as  philanthropic  and  Christian  as 
those  of  any  state  in  this  Union,  and  they  will  never  tolerate  inhu- 
manity to  convicts.  While  they  are  humane,  they  are  also  just ; 
therefore  the  convict  population  must  make  their  own  support,  in 
simple  justice  to  the  honest  taxpayers.  But  the  central  govern- 
ing principle  will  not  be  money,  but  humanity. 

PRISON    WORK    IN    NASHVILLE,    BY    MRS.    L.    P.    WILLIAMS. 

Dear  Friends  and  Citizens — I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred,  in  making  me  your  representative  in  the  prison 
work  of  Nashville.  And,  while  I  feel  my  inability,  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  in  this  short  space — notwithstanding,  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  know  where  to  begin,  as  so  much  is  to  be  done. 

To  lift  the  burden  of  guilt  and  crime  from  the  sinful  and  un- 
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fortunate  of  our  fallen  race,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  better,  nobler 
life,  lias  been  and  always  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  all  Chris- 
tian people ;  for  if  we  neglect  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Saviour's  injunction  (to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves),  then  we 
blast  all  our  hopes  of  eternal  life. 

I  rejoice  with  all  the  good  citizens  of  our  beloved  state,  to  see 
so  many  noble  people  come  together,  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
and  mighty  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  way  by  which 
the  condition  of  our  fallen  brothers  and  sisters  can  be  amelio- 
rated. 

Christianity  and  its  twin  brother,  philanthropy,  can  have  no 
higher,  greater  aim  than  to  lift  the  fallen  of  our  race  from  degra- 
dation and  sin  up  to  a  higher  plane. 

The  work  of  reaching  such  sinners  as  are  found  in  prisons 
and  reformatories  and  inducing  them  to  reform  their  lives  is  a 
very  difficult  task,  which  requires  patience,  tact  and  perseverance. 
But,  however  difficult  the  task,  or  small  the  apparent  result  of 
labor,  the  work  is  one  that  appeals  to  every  earnest  soul ;  and 
recognizing  this  we  have  tried  to  do  our  part  conscientiously  and 
faithfully. 

We  hope,  in  your  wisdom,  you  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
plans  by  which  our  now  scattered  •  efforts  may  be  united,  and 
made  more  effective.  Would  the  formation  of  a  prison  associa- 
tion for  the  state  of  Tennessee  be  helpful  to  this  end  ?  And  if 
so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  organizing  one  ? 

Our  prisons,  and  especially  the  jails  in  the  rural  districts,  are 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  We  have  done  but  little,  compara- 
tively, yet  our  labors  have  not  been  unproductive  of  good.  We 
secured  from  the  last  legislature  an  appropriation,  which,  though 
small,  places  upon  a  safe  footing  our  school  for  the  reform  of  re- 
fractory children  and  youthful  criminals. 

In  our  state  prison,  here  in  Nashville,  much  religious  work 
has  been  and  is  still  being  done.  Tennessee  has  now  upwards  of 
1450  prisoners  ;  of  this  number,  48  are  women.  All  the  prison- 
ers have  an  opportunity  every  Sunday  morning,  to  hear  preach- 
ing, as  the  Lord  has  blessed  them  with  a  regular  and  most  excel- 
lent chaplain.  Attendance  upon  this  service  is  voluntary,  arid  is 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  pris- 
oners are  engaged  in  Sunday  school,  with  an  average  attendance 
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of  350.  The  officers  and  teachers  are  from  the  city  ;  the  interna- 
tional Sunday  school  lessons  are  used. 

We  hold  three  meetings  on  Wednesday  afternoon ;  the  first 
in  the  men's  hospital ;  second  in  the  women's  hospital ;  and  third 
in  the  women's  prison.  The  services  at  these  meetings  consist 
of  prayer,  singing,  scripture  reading,  and  recitation  of  the  Bible 
verses,  in  which  all  are  expected  to  take  part. 

Weekly  prayer-meetings  are  conducted  in  wings  No.  1  and  3  ; 
these  meetings  have  an  average  attendance  of  125,  which  would 
be  larger  if  we  could  have  more  room. 

The  prisoners  have  also  organized  a  weekly  prayer-meeting 
among  themselves,  which  is  very  fruitful  of  good.  Yery  few 
prisoners  belong  to  any  church  when  they  come  to  the  prison — a 
good  many  have  identified  themselves  with  the  different  churches, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  these  meetings. 

We  have  been  greatly  aided  in  our  efforts  to  convert  the  pris- 
oners by  the  prison  officials,  who  have  done  everything  possible 
to  encourage  us  in  our  Christian  work — and  also  the  prisoners. 

In  the  last  three  years  more  than  250  prisoners  have  been  con- 
verted ;  some  have  been  discharged  and  are  now  useful,  excellent 
Christians,  living  in  this  and  other  states ;  some  are  still  in  the 
prison,  and  these  are  doing  much  good  among  their  fellow-pris- 
oners. 

Yes,  dear  friends,  we  have  seen  much  good  result  from  the 
Christian  kindness  extended  to  those  under  the  law ;  and  while 
the  harvest  is  plentiful  and  laborers  few,  our  blessed  Lord  has 
not  permitted  his  precious  words  to  fall  on  stony  ground. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  our  place  of  worship.  Most 
prisons  have  suitable  cliapels,  while  we  make  the  dining  hall 
"  serve  a  double  debt  to  pay."  Prisoners,  as  well  as  others,  ought 
to  be  made  to  feel  the  worship  of  God  is  no  ordinary  perform- 
ance. As  we  love  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  try  to  teach  men 
to  reverence  him,  we  ought  to  build  a  house  fitting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  name. 

Jail  Work. — Two  weekly  prayer-meetings  are  held  at  the  city 
jail,  and  much  good  is  accomplished  by  the  Christian  women. 
Much  interest  is  taken  by  the  prisoners  in  these  meetings,  and 
many  have  professed  a  saving  faith  in  Christ. 

After  personal  inspection  of  these  institutions,  we  hope  to  re- 
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ceive  the  benefit  of  your  counsel,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  sym- 
pathy, in  the  noble  work  in  which  you  are  our  leaders.  You 
have,  dear  friends,  our  best  wishes  ;  our  prayers,  and  many  peti- 
tions from  us  will  ascend  to  the  throne  of  our  blessed  Redeemer 
for  better,  wiser  legislative  measures  in  behalf  of  our  fallen 
brothers  and  sisters. 

May  God  bless  every  one  engaged  in  this  grand  work,  is  our 
prayer.  In  behalf  of  the  noble,  Christian  women  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  I  welcome  you,  visiting  delegates,  I  welcome  you, 
dear  friends,  one  and  all,  to  our  hearts  and  our  homes. 

"  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

The  congress  then  adjourned. 


FOUKTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  National  Prison  Association  re-assembled  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  capitol,  the  PRESIDENT  in 
the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Yery  Reverend  P.  J.  G-LEASON, 
vicar-general  of  the  (Roman)  diocese  of  Nashville. 

Mr.  WINES,  the  secretary,  read  letters  of  regret  and  good 
wishes  from  absent  members  of  the  association,  as  follows : 
From  Governor  SEAT,  of  Alabama ;  Warden  MASSIE,  of  Toronto ; 
Hon.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Messrs.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  W.  M.  F.  !ROUND,  and 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  CHARLES  F.  BIRTWELL, 
of  Boston,  Mr.  N.  S.  ROSENATJ,  of  Buffalo.  The  latter  contained 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  Whitechapel 
Union,  London,  while  abroad  last  summer,  attending  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Charities  at  Paris,  and  it  is  here  repro- 
duced. 

THE  WHITECHAPEL  UNION ;    BY  N.  S.  ROSENAIJ. 

My  investigations  of  the  institutions  of  France  and  England 
were  necessarily  confined  to  those  of  a  charitable,  rather  than  a 
correctional  character;  and,  consequently,  I  have  brought  back 
few  ideas  that  would  be  interesting  to  a  prison  congress. 

I  found,  however,  among  the  many  extravagant,  unsystematic 
and  practically  unprogressive  "  unions  "  of  London,  one  that  is  so 
far  advanced  in  administrative  measures,  and  that  has  accom- 
plished so  much  success  in  reducing  the  problems  with  which  it 
deals,  that  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

This  is  the  Whitechapel  Union.  Its  name  alone  brings  to 
mind  the  population  with  which  it  has  to  do.  Is  it  not  astonish- 
ing, then,  to  learn  that  in  this  very  low  and  poor  quarter  of 
London  there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  of  the  poor  law 
expenditure  ? 

145 
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I  will  not  burden  you  with  an  account  of  all  that  the  White- 
chapel  board  of  guardians  is  doing,  but  will  confine  myself  to 
the  Whitechapel  workhouse,  located  at  South  Grove.  Its  build- 
ings were  erected  in  1870,  and,  while  they  do  not  embody  the 
latest  ideas  of  construction,  they  seem  to  answer  their  purposes 
fairly  well.  The  buildings  were  in  good  condition  and  scrupu- 
lously clean,  as  were  the  grounds  about  them,  yet  the  total 
expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  six  months  was 
but  £110.  This  small  cost  results  from  the  system  of  employ- 
ment in  vogue. 

The  usual  forms  of  work-house  labor,  oakum  picking,  stone 
breaking,  etc.,  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  inmates  are 
employed  in  wood-chopping,  sawing  and  bundling,  flour  dressing, 
mat  making,  tin  working,  smith  work,  carpentering,  coffin 
making,  furniture  making,  bricklaying,  whitewashing,  painting, 
glazing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  gardening.  All  labor  is 
directed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  needed 
by  the  infirmary  and  work-house,  and  to  keeping  the  buildings  in 
proper  repair.  In  addition,  the  educational  benefit  of  the  inmates 
is  kept  constantly  in  view. 

When  a  building  needs  repairs  requiring  skilled  labor,  it  i& 
allowed  to  wait,  until  a  man  who  can  do  the  work  asks  admission 
to  the  workhouse.  He  is  set  at  the  work,  but,  unlike  the  other 
unions  of  London,  no  compensation  for  such  skilled  labor  either 
in  the  form  of  extra  rations  or  money  is  allowqd.  The  superin- 
tendent informed  me  that  almost  invariably,  after  a  mechanic  had 
completed  such  a  job  and  found  that  he  fared  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  inmates,  he  immediately  left  the  workhouse,  stating 
(and  doubtless  feeling)  that  he  could  do  better  outside. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the  salutary  results  of  this 
system : . 

Recently,  of  223  adult  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  43  (mostly 
physically  or  mentally  defective)  were  under  sixty  years  of  age ; 
108  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  years ;  58  were  between  sev- 
enty and  eighty  years,  and  14  were  above  eighty  years. 

There  is  but  one  form  of  punishment.  There  is  a  long  room 
fitted  up  with  stalls,  in  each  of  which  is  a  machine  for  grinding 
corn  or  coffee.  In  these  stalls,  secluded  from  each  other,  the 
refractory  inmates  are  compelled  to  turn  a  crank  from  rising  time 
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until  bed  time.     It  does  not  take  many  days  of  grinding  to  cure 
insubordination. 

The  mental  instruction  is  quite  original.  The  guardians  have 
appointed  a  male  and  a  female  "mental  instructor."  They 
attend  the  work-house  each  week-day  evening  from  half  past  six 
to  eight  o'clock,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
knowledge  as  to  exercise  a  restraint  upon  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, and  to  build  up  character  in  the  pauper  inmates. 

The  male  instructor  endeavors,  by  reading  from  the  daily 
papers  and  talking,  to  arouse  interest  in  matters  close  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  lower  classes.  As  a  result,  interesting  discussions 
become  frequent  on  such  topics  as :  Causes  of  Distress,  Strikes 
and  their  Effects,  Emigration,  Thrift  and  Temperance. 

The  female  instructor  reads  useful  books  to  the  women,  talks 
to  them  on  wholesome  themes,  and  teaches  sewing  and  knitting  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

I  fear  that  this  letter  is  becoming  quite  too  long  to  be  of 
value.  Therefore,  I  will  merely  add  that,  from  all  I  could 
gather,  I  believe  that  the  Whitechapel  board  of  guardians  has 
come  very  near  to  solving  the  problem  of  state  aid  to  the  poor, 
assuming  that  such  aid  must  always  exist  to  a  degree.  In  the 
populous  and  impoverished  Whitechapel  Union,  outside  of  the 
insane  and  sick,  there  were  1,439  different  paupers  in  the  work- 
house during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  of  whom  1,175 
were  discharged  during  the  same  period,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  out-door  relief  during  this  time  was  but  £42. 

In  1871,  the  pauperism  of  Whitechapel  Union  was  61.8  per 
1,000  of  population.  In  1889,  it  was  22.5  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion. These  figures  need  no  comment.  They  tell  their  own  story. 

Mr.  WINES  also  read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  M.  F. 
ARMSTRONG,  of  Hampton,  Virginia. 

PRISON  REFORM  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  compliance  with  your  suggestion  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  would  be  glad  to  hear  something  in 
regard  to  the  penal  system  of  this  state,  and  the  outlook  here  for 
reform  work,  I  send  you  the  following  statement,  which  is  not  as 
encouraging  as  I,  last  year,  hoped  it  might  be  made. 
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The  state  provision  for  criminals  is  extremely  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  of  local  jails  and  a  central  penitentiary  at  Richmond, 
to  which  are  consigned  such  criminals  of  both  races,  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  as  may  be  convicted  of  crimes  which  are  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  officials.  The  number  of  inmates  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report  was  981,  as  follows :  White  men,  185 ; 
white  women,  4 ;  total,  189 ;  colored  men,  726 ;  colored  women, 
66;  total,  792;  grand  total,  981. 

Among  this  promiscuous  mass  of  criminals,  overcrowded,  and, 
according  to  the  modern  ideas,  insufficiently  supervised,  there  is 
as  yet  no  attempt  at  classification,  grading,  or  instruction.  The 
most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  inmates  may  leave  the 
prison  no  worse  than  when  they  enter  it,  although  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  unless  remedial  measures  are  applied,  the 
crime-disease  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  contagious, 
within  prison  walls  than  outside  of  them,  where  the  more 
nearly  normal  conditions  of  civilized  society  exert  their  natural 
influence. 

It  is  needless  to  say  here  that  such  a  penal  system  as  that  indi- 
cated by  the  above  facts  is  superficial  and  in  the  nature  of  a  make- 
shift. The  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  "  How  can  it 
most  speedily  be  improved  ? " 

The  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  in  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  1,  1888,  touches  upon  two  points 
which  are  of  interest  as  being  indicative  of  the  situation.  He 
says :  "  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  again  call  your  attention  to  our 
want  of  additional  cells,  having  done  so  in  my  last  report.  The 
legislature  failed  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  matter ;"  and 
again,  "Our  expenses  have  greatly  increased  by  the  hiring  of 
convicts  to  the  different  railroads,  additional  guard  hire,  clothing, 
feeding,  medical  attention,  etc.  These  men  were  hired  under 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Yan  Doren  Act,  for  the  hiring  of 
convicts  on  public  works,  approved  March  6,  1886.  I  give  you 
a  statement  of  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on  each  road ; 
also  the  number  of  days'  work  actually  performed  by  each  con- 
vict, for  which  the  state  receives  forty  cents  per  day  per  capita 
for  each  day's  work.  When  not  at  work,  the  state  receives  no 
pay,  but  has  to  pay  all  expenses." 

The  statement  which  here  follows,  shows  that  the  cost  of 
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maintaining  these  men  on  the  railroads  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  amount  received  by  the  state  for  their  hire. 

The  meaning  of  the  iirst  of  these  quotations  is,  that  the  legis- 
lature, which  represents  the  people,  is  completely  indifferent,  and 
that  the  state  is  poor.  The  second  quotation  shows,  I  think,  that 
the  expense  of  the  present  system  is  attracting  attention  to  its  in- 
adequate results,  and  that  through  this  channel  a  push  may  be 
made  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  The  evils  which  we  have  to 
meet  are  the  result  of  popular  indifference  and  an  impoverished 
exchequer.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  awaken  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  need  of  reform,  and  then  to  show  that  such  re- 
form, within  practical  limits,  would  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
direct  draft  upon  the  state  treasury.  The  state,  under  existing 
methods,  is  engaged  in  that  most  expensive  industry,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  criminal  class,  and  the  economical  argument  in  favor  of 
reform  wras  never  so  strong  as  now. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  movement  has  been  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  state  association,  this  being  mani- 
festly the  first  step ;  but,  as  yet,  the  few  individuals  who  are  inter- 
ested are  too  widely  scattered  to  make  co-operation,  for  such  a 
purpose,  practicable. 

While,  at  the  moment,  the  facts  seem  discouraging,  there  is 
ground  for  hope  in  the  knowledge  that  when  once  reform  work 
is  started,  its  progress  is  likely  to  be  rapid,  because  little  time 
need  be  spent  in  undoing  past  errors.  The  record  is  almost  a 
blank,  the  field  is  almost  clear,  and  penological  science  has,  prob- 
ably, nowhere  a  better  chance  than  in  some  of  our  southern 
states.  Nowhere,  certainly,  are  there  more  interesting  questions 
to  be  attacked,  and  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  people,  their  intelligent 
ambition,  and  the  rapid  development  of  their  material  resources, 
are  likely  to  furnish  in  the  future  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions. 

Just  what  part  race  differences,  or  a  possible  race  conflict,  may 
play  in  the  criminal  history  of  the  South,  no  man  can  predict ;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  only  make  more  imperative  the  de- 
mand for  a  thoroughly  scientific,  and  thoroughly  supported,  penal 
system. 

Virginia,  which  in  so  many  directions  has  been  a  leader  among 
her  sister  states,  ought  not  now  to  fall  behind,  and  we  sincerely 
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trust,  that  before  the  next  meeting  of  your  association  we  may 
have  accomplished  something  which  will  enable  us  to  report 
definite  progress. 

INVITATION  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mr.  WINES  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  HELEN  F.  BEHRNES,  of 
New  Orleans,  inviting  the  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion in  that  city,  and  saying  that  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  forward 
an  invitation  from  the  New  Orleans  Women's  League,  to  the 
same  eifect. 

RESOLUTION. 

Dr.  R.  F.  KEYES,  physician  to  the  convict  camp  at  Tracy  City. 
Tennessee,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  referred, 
under  the  rules,  to  the  directors,  without  debate : 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Prison  Association,  now  in  session  at  Nashville, 
That  they  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  governors  and  legislators  of  every 
state  of  this  Union  the  humane  necessity  of  having  separate  reformatory  and 
industrial  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  young  children  in 
crime  from  the  older  and  more  hardened  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries,  and  we 
especially  endorse  the  humane  position  taken  by  the  governor  of  Tennessee 
upon  this  subject. 

AROUSING  THE  PUBLIC;  BY  C.  H.  REEVE. 

He  who  undertakes  to  address  the  members  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress  at  its  regular  annual  session  needs  to  have  con- 
fidence in  himself  as  wTell  as  in  the  truth  of  the  propositions  he 
makes ;  for  there  is  no  deliberative  body  that  assembles  in  this 
country  more  capable  of  searching  criticism,  nor  one  less  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  impractical  ideas  of  romancers  or  cranks.  The 
man  with  a  hobby  should  have  it  well  groomed  and  trained,  be- 
fore he  can  safely  exhibit  it  before  this  body. 

The  question  considered  by  the  congress  is,  how  best  to  dis- 
pose of  and  treat  persons  convicted  of  offenses  against  the  state, 
under  existing  laws  providing  for  conviction  and  for  penalties 
and  prisons, — laws  made  by  individuals  who  have  little  or  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  facts  belonging  and 
relating  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  legislate.  Much  is  said 
and  done  with  a  view  to  reforms ; — reforms  not  only  in  the  pris- 
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ons  and  their  management,  but  in  the  persons  who  are  sent  there 
as  convicts.  t 

Now  I  respectfully  submit  for  serious  consideration :  Is  that 
the  real  prison  question?  In  my  opinion,  the  true  prison  ques- 
tion is  a  very  different  matter.  To  formulate  it,  the  true  prison 
question  is,  how  best  to  dispose  of  and  deal  with  the  unfortunate 
classes  among  the  people.  By  the  word  unfortunate,  I  intend  to 
include  all  who  are  improperly  balanced,  whether  they  be  harm- 
less or  vicious ;  merely  demented  or  criminally  inclined ;  violent 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  or  offenders  in  any  form  against  the 
good  order  of  society. 

Those  who  come  under  restraint  are  possessed  of  unbalanced 
minds.  The  character  of  brain  and  nerve  substance,  the  arrange- 
ment of  brain  ganglia,  the  condition  in  every  respect  of  the  centers 
from  which  vital  energy  flows  that  prompts  each  in  thought, 
impulse,  and  act,  make  them  just  what  they  are.  When  their 
impulses  drive  them  to  disturb  the  public  order,  they  should  be 
put  under  restraint ; — in  a  word,  imprisoned  in  some  way.  It  is 
a  question  iirst,  belonging  to  the  science  of  government.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  business  in  government.  There  can  be  no 
government  without  order,  there  can  be  no  order  unless  those 
who  disturb  it  are  placed  and  kept  wiiere  they  cannot  disturb  it. 

Secondarily,  it  is  a  question  in  social  science.  What  is  the 
best  policy  for  the  orderly  class  to  pursue  to  protect  itself  against 
the  disturbers  of  order  ? 

Lastly,  it  is  a  matter  in  mental  science ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
these  ill-balanced  mental  organisms,  how  far  is  it  possible  to 
create  a  balance  in  them,  and  how  can  their  production  be 
checked  or  prevented  ? 

The  true  prison  question,  then,  involves  propositions  in  the 
political,  social,  and  mental  sciences  ;  and  the  discussion  and  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  involved  in  those  propositions  is  the  true 
prison  question.  When  that  solution  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  matter  of  the  management  of  prisons  and  those  who 
are  restrained  in  them  will  need  less  thought  as  to  reforming 
prisoners,  and  as  to  punishments,  discipline,  profit  and  loss,  labor 
on  state  account,  contract,  piece-price,  or  any  other  plan.  How 
to  have  order,  useful  industry,  good  health,  and  economy  as  to 
expense,  will  be  the  only  questions  in  that  direction ;  and  an 
11 
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entire  new  course  of  legislation  with  an  entire  new  system  of 
prisons  will  obtain. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  argument  that  individuals  cannot  see,  or 
think,  or  act  beyond  the  limit  of  their  perceptions.  To  learn  and 
understand  the  limit  of  the  perceptions  of  persons  under  restraint 
is  requisite  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The  idea  of 
penalties  and  punishment  for  offenses  against  the  public  order,  to 
be  intlicted  on  the  offender  by  the  state,  is  an  absurdity.  It 
would  be  no  more  absurd  to  affix  penalties  and  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  insane  persons  for  violent  demonstrations,  or  on  one 
born  with  cross-eyes  or  live  fingers.  One  who  disturbs  the  public 
order  by  any  kind  of  act  is  limited  in  moral  perception,  and  is 
unfit  to  be  at  large.  Like  a  vicious  bull  or  mischievous  dog,  or 
other  unfortunate  creature  unevenly  balanced,  he  should  be  put 
under  restraint.  He  is  unbalanced,  and  his  perceptions  have  led 
him  to  do  what  he  has  done  or  does  do.  When  under  restraint,  if 
he  can  be  comprehended  and  any  kind  of  treatment  can  give  him 
a  mental  balance  and  such  perceptions  that  his  impulses  will  be 
to  preserve  order,  he  may  be  set  at  liberty.  If  he  is  of  sucli  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  done,  he  must  be  kept  under  restraint 
and  made  harmless. 

I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  classes ;  and  I  believe  that, 
if  my  ideas  could  be  carried  out,  those  classes  would  rapidly 
diminish.  And  they  could  be  practically  carried  out,  but  for  an 
erroneous  opinion  generally  entertained  as  to  what  constitutes 
true  charity  and  true  benevolence,  and  what  constitutes  "  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual."  Those  views  I  can  only  hint  at  now,  and 
leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions;  but  I  shall  tell  you  that 
the  time  will  come  when  these  views  will  become  law  and  be 
made  operative. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  state  that  reared 
colts  from  horses  that  had  the  glanders  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
wool  growTer  or  of  the  government  farms  breeding  sheep  from  a 
flock  suffering  with  foot  rot  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a .  farmer,  or 
the  government  on  its  experimental  farms,  to  sow  smutty  wheat, 
or  grain  mixed  with  chess,  or  plant  potatoes  affected  with  rot,  or 
save  the  larvae  of  destructive  insects  and  plant  it  among  their 
grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  persons  breed- 
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ing  from  hogs  with  cholera,  or  using  the  milk  of  cows  which 
produces  the  milk  sickness?  I  might  go  on  indefinitely  w^ith 
like  queries,  and  you  would  answer,  "  No." 

Now,  turn  and  look  at  men  and  women,  and  ask  a  like  series 
of  questions  as  to  diseased  humanity,  and  the  rearing  of  crops, 
and  flocks,  and  herds  of  children,  and  \vhat  must  be  your 
answer  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition  to  get  rid  of 
leprosy  or  small-pox,  or  effect  a  reform  for  treating  their  victims, 
by  licensing  those  affected  with  them  to  mingle  with  and  inocu- 
late others  ?  The  same  statute  book  that  defines  crime  and 
affixes  penalties  and  establishes  prisons,  licenses  criminals  to 
marry  and  cohabit.  The  same  code  of  provisions  that  arrests,, 
imprisons,  and  forces  labor  from  tramps  and  vagabonds,  licenses- 
tramps  and  vagabonds  to  marry  and  cohabit.  The  same  legisla- 
tive wisdom  that  enacts  laws  for  protecting  and  supporting  pau- 
pers and  imbeciles,  enacts  laws  to  license  paupers  and  imbeciles 
to  marry  and  cohabit.  It  protects  all  these  classes  in  every  way, 
and  sanctions  in  every  way  the  rapid  multiplication  of  criminals, 
tramps,  vagabonds,  paupers,  and  imbeciles.  With  one  hand  it 
holds  the  lash  over  them,  and  with  the  other  it  tenders  license  to 
increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  prisons  and  poor-houses, 
and  fill  the  land  with  vicious  blood  and  brains. 

The  true  "prison  question"  demands  the  study  of  mental 
pathology ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  rules  in  practice  as 
experience  may  demonstrate  will  secure  the  best  pathological 
results.  Meantime,  to  stop  licensing  the  production  of  the  unfor- 
tunate classes  at  home  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  them 
from  abroad. 

Then,  the  true  reform  and  the  only  permanent  reform  is,  to 
stop  the  production  of  these  unbalanced  classes,  just  as  the  law 
now  prohibits  the  production  of  diseased  animals,  Canada  thistles, 
the  devil's  flax,  the  selling  of  diseased  meats  or  unwholesome 
provisions,  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  means  of  quaran- 
tine and  military  cordons  around  infected  districts,  and  demands 
the  suppression  of  other  minor  evils.  In  all  these  and  other  cases 
of  restrictive  and  repressive  legislation  no  thought  is  given  to  the 
matter  of  interference  with  personal  rights.  The  evils  forbidden 
are  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  fact  of  the  constant  produc- 
tion of  diseased  and  deformed  human  beings  from  the  very  worst. 
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of  stock.  A  check  on  that  production  can  be  readily  and  easily 
effected,  without  any  infringement  on  individual  liberty  and 
right,  and  with  resulting  benefits  infinitely  greater  than  any  that 
result  from  the  existing  restraints  and  requirements  that  now  fill 
no  small  portion  of  our  statutes. 

With  this  preliminary  observation,  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
the  particular  subject  selected  for  my  paper,  and  I  trust  you  will 
more  fully  understand  me  and  why  I  present  for  your  consideration 
the  conclusions  that  paper  wTill  leave  with  you.  I  am  compelled 
to  regard  the  laws  relating  to  offenders  and  prison  systems  as 
they  have  been  and  are  now,  and  treat  the  matter  from  that  point 
of  view,  while  I  look  upon  those  laws — in  operation  with  others 
—as  productive  of  much  of  the  evils  they  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent and  eradicate. 

One  of  the  propositions  that  will  come  before  the  Interna- 
tional Penitentiary  Congress  in  1890  for  consideration  is  in  the 
form  of  this  interrogatory : 

"  How  is  the  public  at  large  to  be  most  clearly  and  effectually 
aroused  to  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  and  importance — even 
in  its  relation  to  the  public  itself — of  the  prison  question,  and  of 
the  reforms  and  progress  which  have  been  accomplished  or  at- 
tempted? of  their  value  to  the  security  of  society,  the  protection 
of  individuals,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  social  evils  ? " 

The  question  includes  three  distinct  inquiries :  How  can  the 
public  at  large  be  aroused  to  a  practical  perception  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  "  prison  question,"  even  as  it  affects  itself, 
if  not  in  its  general  scope  ? 

How  can  that  public  be  made  to  practically  comprehend  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  reforms  and  progress  that  have 
been  accomplished  or  attempted  ? 

How  shall  it  be  made  to  fully  understand  and  consider  the 
value  of  these  reforms  to  the  security  of  society,  the  protection 
of  individuals,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  social  evils  ? 

The  last  question  covers  the  entire  field  of  the  subject  of  re- 
forms, and  all  the  outgrowths  of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  civilization. 

The  "public  at  large"  is  much  like  the  earth.     There  is  but 
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little  change  perceptible  on  the  surface  until  the  seismic  forces 
within  cause  such  repeated  and  extensive  upheavals  as  to  produce 
organic  changes  and  general  apprehension.  Men  study  the  cause, 
locality,  and  direction  of  these,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  find  pro- 
tection, against  them;  and  some  will  erect  their  dwellings  to  with- 
stand expected  shocks.  When  social  upheavals  come,  the  public 
at  large  becomes  aroused,  and  some  try  to  make  changes. 

All  great  reforms  have  been  accomplished  by  painfully  slow 
movements,  starting  from  obscure  sources,  and  slowly  gaining  at- 
tention, until  some  great  crisis  brought  them  forward.  From  those 
contemporary  reformers,  Savanarola  and  Luther  to  Calvin,  was  a 
third  of  a  century,  and  thence  on  to  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a  long  time.  From  Wilberforce  to  Lincoln  and  his 
emancipation  proclamation  was  a  long  time.  From  Wesley  and 
Melancthon  to  the  present  powerful  condition  of  the  Methodist 
church  has  been  a  long  time.  From  the  Sabines  and  Goths,  with 
their  treatment  of  prisoners  in  war,  to  our  own  day  with  the  treat- 
ment now,  the  time  has  been  long  and  the  reforms  slow.  From 
Charles  and  Cromwell,  and  their  treatment  of  criminals,  to  our 
day  and  our  treatment  of  them  has  been  a  long  time.  In  all  and 
each  of  these  periods,  the  general  public  did  nothing  to  begin  re- 
forms and  little  to  advance  them.  Slavery  would  exist  here  to- 
day, but  for  the  great  crisis  that  brought  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation. That  was  a  result  of  individual  agitation  for  generations 
before,  thrust  forward  by  a  crisis  in  public  affairs,  and  not  from 
the  action  and  will  of  the  public  at  large.  Slow,  laborious,  and 
almost  hopeless  toil  of  the  few,  here  and  there,  gave  them  the 
impetus,  until,  in  the  evolution  of  new  forces,  some  upheaval 
thrust  them  before  the  general  public,  and  it  submitted  to  them 
rather  than  aided  to  establish  them. 

Reforms  are  mostly  carried  forward  and  finally  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  by  individual  efforts  and  expense ;  purely 
individual  at  first,  with  the  gradual  addition  of  converts,  and  by 
the  association  of  individuals  last.  Social  and  political  upheavals 
here  and  there  call  public  attention  to  these  efforts  for  a  time,  and 
slowly  the  propositions  made  by  individuals  at  first  find  their  way 
onto  the  statute  books ;  the  general  public  still  being  mainly  ignor- 
ant, and  giving  only  temporary  attention. 

It  is  a  long   way  from  the  Marshalsea   debtors'   prison,  the 
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prison  Imlks,  and  Tyburn  Hill,  with  their  victims  and  the  law's 
methods  in  England,  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  with  its  inmates 
and  the  law's  methods  there.  How  many  in  that  public  know 
anything  about  the  Elmira  prison  to-day  ?  Until  Mr.  Warner  pub- 
lished his  article  about  that  prison  in  one  of  the  magazines,  a  few 
years  ago,  but  very  few  had  ever  heard  of  the  institution ;  and 
to-day  not  a  great  number  of  "the  public  at  large"  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  special  features  of  its  aims  and  of  its  admin- 
istration. 

Take  recent  illustrations — those  afforded  by  the  late  Henry 
Bergh  and  Anthony  Comstock.  They  were  apt  and  full  illustra- 
tions of  the  correctness  of  the  view  here  presented;  which  is, 
that  the  public  at  large  cannot  be  aroused ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
progress  and  reform  that  it  should  be.  If  aroused,  it  would  not 
act  as  a  unit,  nor  at  all  practically  aid  those  by  whose  efforts  re- 
forms must  be  accomplished. 

When  crime  becomes  rampant,  vigilance  committees  will  sup- 
press it.  When  courts  become  indifferent,  Judge  Lynch  will 
assume  the  judicial  function,  and  execute  the  law  of  force  upon 
offenders,  without  technical  nicety  of  proceeding.  Citizens'  com- 
mittees and  leagues  will  organize  to  clean  out  an  Augean  stable 
sometimes,  when  municipal  or  political  corruption  grossly  offends 
the  nostrils  of  the  public ;  but  even  then,  some  Tilden,  or  O'Con- 
nor, or  Martine,  as  in  New  York,  or  some  Grinnell,  as  in  Chicago, 
must  furnish  the  material  force  to  accomplish  it,  while  the  public 
makes  up  opinion  and  divides  on  it,  the  majority  applauding  and 
then  lapsing  into  indifference.  Not  even  this  class  of  help  can 
be  expected  from  the  public  for  any  such  object  as  prison  reform. 
Hope  for  its  progress  lies  wholly  in  individual  effort,  individual 
contributions  and  associations,  the  aid  of  legislation  secured  by 
the  same  agency,  and  the  public  must  be  benefitted,  protected,  and 
blessed  by  the  same  effort,  against  its  will,  and  regardless  of  its 
indifference. 

The  general  public  is  capricious.  As  a  unit,  it  is  moved  only 
by  impulse,  and  is  incapable  of  moving  by  reason.  Reason  is 
made  a  force  by  the  few,  and  from  that,  in  time,  grows  the  im- 
pulse that  moves  the  public  when  it  does  move.  A  great  calam- 
ity arouses  the  general  public.  The  Chicago  and  other  great  con- 
flagrations ;  the  Johnstown  horror  and  like  movements  of  irresist- 
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ible  force.  Some  exceptional  murder,  like  that  of  Dr.  Cronin, 
or  the  socialist  murder  of  police  in  Chicago — disclosing  under- 
currents of  conspiracy  and  infernal  methods  showing  that  no  one's 
life  is  safe,  and  no  kind  of  precaution  can  make  it  safe — will 
rouse  the  public.  The  visitation  and  spread  of  a  deadly  epidemic 
will  rouse  it,  and  it  will  act,  and  with  vigor.  But  in  any  and  all 
such  cases — even  in  response  to  the  tocsin  of  war — it  is  moved  by 
impulse,  and  has  no  stability  and  continuity  in  action.  In  the  civil 
war  of  1861,  after  the  lirst  impulsive  movement,  it  required  triple 
bounties  and  repeated  conscription  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field. 
Force  and  cupidity  alone  could  arouse  the  public  in  this  most  vital 
crisis.  In  other  cases  it  is  aroused  for  a  time,  as  in  general  elec- 
tions; and  even  then,  only  the  few  act  from  reason,  and  the 
residue  without  reason.  The  greatest  of  questions,  such  as 
vitally  affect  the  public  collectively  and  as  individuals — taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  finance,  international  trade  and  intercourse, 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  shipping,  extension  or  limitation 
of  corporate  powers  in  individuals  and  associations,  centralization 
of  power  in  violation  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  prohibi- 
tions, in  short,  great  questions  to  which  the  public  should  be 
alive  constantly — receive  little  attention  except  from  individuals 
here  and  there.  The  mass  of  the  people  has  no  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  principles  or  results  involved,  and  is  incapable  of 
being  aroused  to  a  reasoning  perception  of  them. 

Direct  appeals  often  meet  with  a  liberal  response.  Probably, 
an  appeal  to  the  world  by  the  National  Prison  Association  for 
contributions,  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  some  proposed  policy, 
such  as  Talmage  recently  made  for  means  to  rebuild  the  Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle,  might  meet  with  encouraging  returns ;  but  the 
public  would  accept  it  as  a  matter  in  which  the  reasoning  had 
been  done,  and  not  bother  itself  to  know  the  details  of  what  the 
association  was  doing  in  fact,  nor  the  philosophy  that  prompts 
and  underlies  that  action.  In  a  word,  it  will  not,  and  can  not  act 
from  reason — but  acts  from  impulse,  stimulated  by  the  few  who 
do  act  from  reason. 

The  student  of  history  and  the  observer  of  effects  who 
searches  for  causes  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement; 
and  it  is  well  for  reforms  that  it  is  so.  There  would  be  no  per- 
manent reforms,  if  it  were  not  so.  All  crystals  are  the  result  of 
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many  processes  and  slow  accretions.  Once  formed,  if  desired  for 
use,  they  must  be  shaped  by  small  and  varied  means.  The  public 
is  like  a  crystal.  It  can  be  used  to  effect  reforms,  but  only  by 
chipping  off  portions  here  and  there,  and  shaping  it  in  various 
ways,  a  little  at  a  time — polishing  it  with  its  own  dust,  as  you 
would  a  diam'ond.  You  can  find  individual  minds  and  hands  in 
it  that  can  be  educated — that  you  can  extract  money  from.  You 
can  make  such  appeals  to  it  as  to  secure  sojne  votes,  on  occasions 
when  needed  for  special  ends.  You  can  play  second  fiddle  to  its 
ignorance,  its  prejudices,  its  self-conceit,  its  love  of  flattery,  and 
so  worm  some  favor  from  portions  of  it ;  but  you  might  as  well 
try  any  impossibility  as  try  to  "  effectually  arouse  the  public  at 
large  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  true  nature  and  importance  of 
the  prison  question." 

The  public  hates  bother.  It  is  incapable  of  study  and  analysis. 
It  wants  to  be  served.  It  has  an  abiding  faith  that  affairs  will 
come  around  to  suit  somehow;  and  when  they  do  come  in  good 
shape,  it  enjoys  the  benefits,  while  ignorant  and  indifferent  as  to 
how  they  are  obtained.  When  they  come  in  bad  shape,  and  dis- 
turb its  comfort,  it  growls,  and  if  too  much  troubled  it  becomes 
inimical.  Generally,  it  sneers  at  reforms,  and  guys  reformers. 
It  treated  Bergh  as  if  he  were  a  semi-lunatic ;  and  it  made 
Anthony  Comstock  a  subject  for  caricature.  It  was  individual 
effort  that  secured  the  legislation  that  gave  these  men  power  of 
action.  The  general  public  is  like  patent  medicine  certificates, 
but  in  a  contrary  sense.  The  patent  medicine  men  give  noto- 
riety to  all  the  cases  of  cure,  but  conceal  the  failures,  even  if  they 
be  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  cures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
public  makes  all  the  errors  or  failures  of  reformers  notorious,  but 
is  silent  as  to  the  successes  and  the  beneficial  progress  they 
make,  though  it  enjoys  the  benefits  with  refreshing  selfishness. 

It  should  be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  best  way 
to  arouse  this  unreflecting  and  uncertain  force,  "the  public,"  is 
to  use  its  individual  members  whenever  and  wherever  it  can 
be  done,  and  in  every  way  possible  ;  and  this  must  be  the  work 
of  individuals  alone,  or  in  association,  for  the  sake  of  reform,  and 
at  their  own  expense. 

When  the  public  is  aroused,  it  can  generally  be  depended  on 
for  only  a  brief  period.  When  it  gets  a  good  thing,  it  will  do 
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something  to  keep  it.  It  will  occasionally  recognize  the  fact  that 
•"when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend."  Then  comes  a 
crisis,  and  the  "public"  acts  for  a  time. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  aid  of  prison  reform, 
and  the  most  potent  influence  in  bringing  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  representatives  of  those  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment— which  is  in  fact  the  potent  part  for  aiding  reform — w^ould 
be  found  in  the  associations  of  wardens,  superintendents,  and 
governors  of  prisons,  wrhen  thoroughly  and  practically  organized 
and  conducted.  These  new  and  as  yet  embryotic  organizations 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  force  they  are  capable  of  exerting. 
While  they  are  an  outgrowth,  as  now  organized,  of  prisoners'  aid 
societies  and  the  National  Prison  Association,  there  are  within 
them  the  elements  of  strength  to  accomplish  whatever  they  may 
desire  to  attempt  in  efforts  for  prison  reforms,  and  of  securing  all 
the  necessary  means  and  legislative  authority  to  test  wTell-formu- 
lated  experimental  propositions,  in  succession,  retaining  the  good 
and  rejecting  the  impractical  in  each,  as  experience  may  demon- 
strate. 

There  are  no  other  persons  anywhere  who  have  so  true  and 
practical  a  knowledge  of  criminal  mentality — in  fact  of  all  the 
characteristics,  that  make  up  the  criminal  classes.  The  persons 
that  political  jugglery  puts  temporarily  in  charge  as  officials  are 
not  included  in  this  statement ;  but  I  refer  to  those  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  managing  penal  institutions.  The 
romantic  sentimentality  that  imbues  and  actuates  the  general 
humanitarian  is  effectually  worked  out  of  men  and  women  who 
are  required  daily  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  pauper  and  criminal 
classes.  There  is  abundance  of  sentiment  existing  among 
prison  officials,  and  it  is  of  a  healthy  kind,  born  of  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  tempered  in  its  exercise  by  judg- 
ment that  looks,  to  benefit  the  object  as  far  as  the  imperfect  leg- 
islation arid  the  deformed  mental  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
criminal  will  allow. 

Romantic  sentimentality  has  spread  over  a  wide  field  in  indi- 
vidual and  organized  charities, — those  effected  in  part  by  indi- 
vidual contributions  and  latterly  by  some  statutory  aid,  yet 
mainly  dependent  on  individual  effort.  It  is  learning,  however, 
that  pity  is  not  charity,  that  indiscriminate  giving  is  not  true 
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benevolence,  and  that  kindness  wrongly  bestowed  makes  more 
paupers  and  criminals,  instead  of  decreasing  them.  It  remained 
for  the  wardens — stimulated  by  private  charities  originally — to 
begin  and  continue  the  study  of  prison  reforms,  looking  to  safety 
iirst,  convenience  and  health  next,  and  finally  to  social  and 
mental  conditions.  Gradually,  perception  has  grown  in  this  suc- 
cessive order,  and  now  the  sentiments  and  movements  are  setting 
in  the  direction  I  asserted  to  be  the  true  one,  in  my  address 
before  the  Congress  at  Detroit,  in  1885.  I  then  said  that  "the 
whole  system  and  methods  of  treating  these  classes  must  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  on  as  a  matter  of  business  purely.  *  * 
They  must  be  considered  and  acted  on  from  the  standpoint  of 
mental,  social,  and  political  science,  as  a  problem  in  government, 
taking  facts  as  they  actually  exist  at  the  time.  The 

true  question  is,  What  duties  do  the  sound  and  healthy  owe  to 
themselves  in  view  of  these  classes  ?  for  they  alone  must  carry  the 
burden.  What  are  the  true  relations  between  themselves  and 
government  as  to  these  classes  ?  for  they  alone  can  furnish  a  gov- 
ernment. What  their  duty  is  to  these  classes  under 
those  relations  is  secondary,  and  it  will  be  developed  in  consid- 
ering the  other  questions."  "  These  questions  are  purely  matters 
of  business,  to  which  the  sentimental  and  emotional  impulses  are 
wholly  foreign." 

The  drift  of  inquiry  is  toward  the  solution  of  these  questions 
— the  determination  of  these  relations ;  but  "  the  public  at  large  " 
can  not  be  given  a  clear  perception  of  what  they  are.  That  is  a 
study  for  individuals  who  have  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
results  of  that  study,  perfected  by  meetings,  consultations,  and 
discussions,  can  be  laid  before  the  government,  and,  urged  by 
individual  effort  before  legislative  committees  and  other  officials, 
such  legislation  w^ould  follow  as  it  is  possible  to  secure ;  and 
thereby,  step  by  step,  advancement  will  be  made.  Through  the 
operations  of  the  law,  so  much  of  the  public  as  comes  within  its 
administration  will  gain  a  clear  perception.  The  residue  of  the 
public  at  large  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor, 
either  in  aiding  the  reform  or  enlightening  those  who  are  slowly 
but  practically  effecting  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  assured  and  more  rapid  progress,  that  the 
managers  of  all  prisons — advocates  of  different  plans — should 
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unite  in  these  associations  and  exchange  views,  theories,  practice, 
and  results.  ]STo  two  localities  are  alike.  The  social  conditions 
beget  different  characters  as  the  localities  differ.  The  conditions 
in  European  and  other  foreign  countries  are  very  different  from 
those  in  onr  own  country,  and  those  in  New  England  cannot 
obtain  in  the  South  or  in  the  middle  Western  States — or  of  either, 
in  the  further  West,  on  the  vast  and  treeless  plains  beyond.  The 
wardens  and  officers  from  the  various  prisons,  on  coming 
together,  find  variations  in  the  legislation  affecting  and  governing 
their  prisons,  and  in  their  own  views,  as  they  do  in  the  characters 
of  their  local  criminals;  and  there  will  be  widely  diffused 
opinions  instead  of  homogeneity  when  they  come  together. 

The  prison  question  it  is  suggested  to  bring  within  the  clear 
comprehension  of  the  "public  at  large"  spreads  itself  out  like  a 
war  map  before  these  men,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  fog  made  by 
each  one,  as  the  others  try  to  see  "clearly"  what  he  is  trying  to 
point  out.  It  would  remain  fog  to  the  general  public.  But  with 
these  men  of  experience,  by  discussion  the  fog  is  dissipated,  the 
sharp  angles  of  difference  are  rounded,  and  all  go  home  enlight- 
ened for  a  new  experience  under  new  efforts,  born  of  new  ideas, 
springing  into  existence  from  the  conflict  of  debate,  to  be  put 
into  experimental  practice.  Meantime,  thoughtful  and  learned 
men  are  studying  the  physiological  and  pathological  conditions, 
individual,  social,  and  governmental,  that  relate  to  the  unbal- 
anced classes,  and  are  acting  in  common  with  all  reform  organi- 
zations. These  wardens'  associations  to  which  I  refer,  must  nec- 
essarily possess  and  furnish  the  actual  facts  for  much  of  this 
thought,  and  in  return  must  receive  great  help  from  the  results  of 
that  thought  and  research.  Year  after  year,  if  these  efforts  go 
on,  these  associations  will  enlarge,  they  will  become  influential, 
their  reports  wrill  gain  wider  circulation,  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  publicists  in  the  leading  periodicals,  and  even  the  more 
common  journals ;  the  indolent  and  helpless  public  will  be  gradu- 
ally informed  and  enlightened  in  spite  of  its  obtusity,  and  the 
equally  ignorant  and  helpless  legislators  will  lean  up  against 
and  rest  themselves  on  the  concentrated  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  these  practical  men.  To  save  themselves  from  useless 
efforts,  these  legislators  as  politicians  will  splurge  a  little  for  the 
amusement  of  the  "  groundlings,"  and  then  enact  laws  including 
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more  or  less  of  the  suggestions  submitted  to  them,  claiming  all 
the  credit.  Aided  by  the  discussions  in  congresses  of  intelligent 
so-called  reformers,  whose  influence  is  generally  in  support  of 
all  that  it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  these  associations  will  finally 
accomplish  the  ends  sought. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  this 
country  has  spread  itself  over  a  large  space ;  but  what  would  it 
have  accomplished,  but  for  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  practi- 
cal men,  who  deal  daily  and  directly  with  the  defective  and 
unfortunate  classes  ? 

The,  State  Boards  of  Charities  have  done  -a  great  work,  and 
the  private  organizations  have  been  potent  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  widespread  powers  that  are  now  working  in  harmony 
for  reforms.  But  the  "  prison  question  "  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
subject  apart  from  all  considerations  of  charity,  and  requires 
isolated  and  special  investigation  and  action.  Proper  and  cen- 
tralized consideration  is  far  more  possible  to  wardens,  superin- 
tendents, and  other  prison  officials,  than  to.  any  others.  ~No 
others  can  as  effectually  deal  with  it,  with  hope  for  efficient 
reforms.  Nor  can  they  deal  with  it  successfully  and  with  hope 
of  rapid  progress,  without  a  general  and  distinct  organization  of 
their  own,  with  suitable  branch  and  subordinate  associations, 
made  necessary  by  the  varying  conditions  in  different  localities, 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 

With  such  organization,  together  with  those  reform  societies 
existing,  and  such  others  as  will  come  forward  from  time  to 
time,  seeking  to  effect  reforms,  the  "  public  "  will  gain  as  clear 
a  perception  of  the  whole  subject  as  it  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending. 

Meanwhile  the  good  and  true  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  various  organizations,  under  whatever  name,  will  continue  to 
utilize  their  energies,  time,  and  money,  to  effect  reforms  and 
benefit  the  public,  by  better  ensuring  safety  and  economy  to 
persons  and  property,  by  reducing  the  number  of  paupers,  idiots, 
insane,  and  criminals,  both  by  prevention  in  production  and  by 
reformation  to  some  extent  of  those  already  existing.  This  is  the 
best  world  any  of  us  ever  lived  in  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  while 
the  public  as  a  unit  is  too  busy  and  too  indifferent  to  make  exer- 
tions to  reform  itself,  we,  as  individuals  and  in  association,  should 
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do  our  best  to  make  the  world  a  still  better  place  to  live  in  for 
those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

The  microscope  discloses  to  us  plane  after  plane  below  us,  on 
each  of  which  there  is  animal  life  and  intelligence,  from  the  pro- 
toplasmic forms  up  to  man,  and  on  each  plane  the  creature  and 
environment  are  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the  development 
of  such  useful  energy  as  is  there  possible.  At  man  our  vision 
finds  its  limit.  But  the  telescope  and  spectroscope  carry  us 
beyond,  and  we  find  vast  bodies  of  matter  and  mighty  forces, 
compared  with  which  our  own  sphere  is  but  a  speck,  yet  all  is 
moving  as  if  guided  by  intelligence.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  as  we  find  progressive  upward  planes  so  far  as  we  can  see 
here,  there  are  continued  planes  extending  upward  infinitely, 
ethereal,  aerial,  celestial,  as  well  as  material,  on  which  other  intel- 
ligences exist,  each  and  all  adapted  to  their  environment,  and 
that,  somewhere,  at  the  head,  is  an  intelligence  consistent  with 
the  grand  whole  of  the  Universe,  which  is  the  fountain  of  the 
universal  energy  intelligently  pervading  all  things  so  far  as  we 
can  comprehend.  Believing  this,  we  must  believe  that,  the  part 
of  that  energy  we  call  mind  is  deathless,  and  will  find  a  plane  for 
action,  when  the  mortal  environment  in  which  it  is  developed  and 
manifested  here  shall  no  longer  exist.  It  logically  follows  that, 
the  more  refined  and  perfect  that  mortal  environment  is,  the 
more  moral  and  practical  that  mind  force  developed  through  it 
will  be,  and  the  higher  the  plane  will  be  on  which  it  will  find 
a  place  for  action  hereafter. 

There  can  be  no  nobler  work  than  in  efforts  to  purify  and 
elevate  all  things  whatsoever  that  develop  healthy,  moral,  and 
practical  mind,  and  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  existence  of 
everything  that  can  tend  to  the  development  of  physical  and 
mental  deformity  and  weakness. 

Whatever  destiny  may  be  reserved  for  us  hereafter  in  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  Mind — THE  SUPREME  INTELLIGENT 
ENERGY, — those  who  engage  in  that  work  will  be  in  the  line  for 
promotion;  and  will  find  a  higher  and  grander  sphere  for  intelli- 
gent action,  when  that  destiny  shall  no  longer  be  hidden. 

' '  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  may." 
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INVITATION    TO   CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  "W.  R.  PHIPPS,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  the  following 
telegram,  just  received  by  him : 

We  extend  to  the  National  Prison  Congress  the  hospitalities  of  our  city  on 
the  occasion  of  your  next  meeting,  in  1890,  and  will  open  wide  our  doors. 

JOHN  B.  MOSBY, 

Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  PHIPPS.  As  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  invitation.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  try  to  hold  its  twen- 
tieth anniversary  there. 

This  invitation  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  I    BY  H.  F.  HATCH. 

Discipline  has  for  its  object  the  adaptation  of  character  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  training  to  self-command ;  the  adjustment  of 
habits  to  environment ;  a  development  of  the  faculties ;  an  educa- 
tion, or  a  culture,  which  fits  the  subject  for  certain  duties  to 
be  performed.  The  duties  to  be  taught  by  prison  discipline 
are  the  duties  of  life.  Success  in  prison  management  must  be 
measured  by  ability  to  accomplish  this. 

From  considerations  of  humanity  and  general  progress,  or 
from  the  financial  interests  of  the  state,  or  from  any  possible 
statement  of  the  subject,  these  conclusions  seem  equally  forced. 

A  prison  is  one  of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  state  for  the 
repression  of  crime.  It  should  be  grouped  along  with  all  other 
departments  of  the  government  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  economical  management  of  police  departments  and 
criminal  courts  must  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  penal  institutions  where  they  confine  their  criminals. 
The  police  arrest  the  offender,  the  court  tries  him,  and  the 
trial  judge  sentences  him  to  prison.  The  expenses  of  the  first 
two  will  be  measurably  affected  during  a  term  of  years  by  the 
ability  of  the  prison  authorities  to  change  the  prisoner  during 
the  time  named,  from  a  law-breaking  to  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  large  cities  that  an  habitual  law- 
breaker is  tried  and  sentenced  thirty,  forty,  and  even  seventy 
times,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  apparently  to  no  purpose. 
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The  time  of  service  in  each  case  is  short,  and  affords  no  opportu- 
nity for  betterment.  It  would  almost  seem  that  none  was 
expected,  yet  a  time  sentence  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
rational,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  will  likely  be 
discharged  at  the  end  of  it,  a  good  citizen.  Whether  judges  are 
able  to  determine,  by  observing  the  prisoner  during  the  trial,  how 
long  it  will  take  so  to  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  as  to  make 
the  man  a  proper  citizen  is  not  the  question,  for  if  they  are 
not,  some  new  method  of  determining  the  question  must  be 
found ;  for  certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  advanced 
civilization  in  which  we  live,  nor  is  it  likely  long  to  be  permitted 
by  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  people,  that  known  criminals  shall 
be  daily  turned  at  large  to  prey  upon  society. 

The  object  of  imprisonment  is  the  protection  of  society,  and 
there  is  no  other  object.  How  to  conduct  a  prison,  so  that  it 
may  afford  the  greatest  possible  protection  from  criminals  is  the 
question,  I  judge,  which  we  are  all  earnestly  trying  to  solve. 
While  thousands  and  thousands  are  annually  discharged  from 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  country,  the  protection  afforded  by 
their  temporary  confinement  is  very  slight  and  lacks  that  perma- 
nence which  should  characterize  the  processes  of  a  great  state. 
To  effect  reformation  during  confinement  is  the  only  method 
that  affords  any  permanent  protection,  and  to  this  question  I 
shall  largely  confine  myself. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  if  there  was  more  elasticity  to  the  term  of  service. 
If  the  definite  time  in  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  was  deter- 
mined at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
the  doubt  itself  would  furnish  a  most  powerful  motive  to  the 
prisoner  to  labor  faithfully  for  its  accomplishment.  Motives 
must  be  furnished  and  are  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
a  debased  character,  as  they  are  necessary  in  all  the  activities  of 
life,  and  furnish  the  basis  quality  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  the 
world.  The  desire  for  improved  condition,  additional  comforts, 
an  element  of  personal  selfishness,  is  the  motive  which  has 
wrought  all  the  beneficent  changes  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Unqualified  egoism,  by  which  a  man  is  to  love  himself  alone, 
is  wrong.  But  against  the  doctrine  of  entire  selfishness  is  it  safe 
to  set  the  doctrine  of  entire  self-sacrifice?  A  compromise 
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between  the  egotistic  and  altruistic  idea  will  at  once  furnish 
proper  energies  and  proper  restraints.  Indefinite  sentences 
would,  therefore,  be  very  helpful,  if  the  idea  could  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  criminal  code  of  all  the  states ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  this,  other  motives  must  be  furnished.  They  would  also  con- 
tinually illustrate  the  true  idea  of  punishment. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  objects  of  punishment, 
concerning  which  there  is  at  present  such  a  wide  variance  among 
thinkers  on  the  subject,  would,  I  believe,  do  very  much  to  unite 
the  efforts  of  all  penologists  as  regards  the  changes  in  criminal 
law,  and  would  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  true  basis  on  which 
the  prison  population  is  to  be  governed.  No  man  can  be  properly 
prepared  to  inflict  punishment,  who  has  not  a  clear  idea  of  the 
object  to  be  accomplished.  Mr.  BROCK  WAY,  in  his  report  to  this 
association  at  Boston,  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
state  to  punish  in  a  retributive  way.  He  also  says :  "  It  is  believed 
that  the  deterrent  force  of  penalties,  whether  upon  the  prisoner 
or  upon  the  public,  is  both  in  the  laws  and  popular  esteem  greatly 
overrated.  Some  penologists  deny  in  toto  that  deterrents,  so- 
called,  have  any  preventive  effect,  alleging,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  rather  promote  crime,  because  a  deterrent  penalty  is,  in  effect, 
a  retributive  penalty,  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to  rightfully 
adjust.  It  is  therefore  an  unjust  penalty,  the  injustice  contribut- 
ing to  crime." 

Mr.  BROCKWAY  also  states  in  this  paper  (and  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  generally  assented  to  by  penologists  everywhere),  that  we 
should  consider  the  criminal  and  not  the  crime  ;  that  we  should 
learn  his  history  and  habits,  study  his  character,  find  the  weak- 
ness which  has  brought  him  into  crime,  and  stimulate  him  in 
every  way  possible  to  permanently  remedy  his  defects,  that  he 
may  go  out  into  liberty  prepared  to  build  for  himself  a  home, 
and  become  a  thrifty,  honorable  citizen  of  the  state.  This  is 
correctional  punishment  and  no  more.  It  involves  the  idea  that 
the  criminal  is  to  change,  to  be  restrained,  to  be  disciplined,  to 
be  forced,  if  necessary,  to  take  on  new  habits  and  confirm  them, 
and  that,  although  it  is  so  painful  to  him  that  he  regards  it  as  a 
great  punishment  to  be  disturbed  in  his  slothful,  indolent,  and 
often  filthy  existence,  in  reality  it  is  for  his  highest  good. 

The  real  interests  of  the  criminal  and  of  society  cannot  be 
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separated.  He  is  a  part  of  this  civilization,  as  all  of  us  are.  Con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  his  well-being  will  equally  aid  all  of  us. 
No  man  is  made  happier  by  the  suffering  of  another  man.  A 
surgeon's  knife  inflicts  great  sufferings,  but  because  it  performs 
great  uses,  it  is  loved  and  honored.  All  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  with  the  idea  of  use,  as  a  benefit  to  the  sufferer,  and  like 
the  knife  should  never  pass  the  line  of  necessitjr,  because  in 
either  case,  it  would  be  wrong  and  brutal.  Exemplary  punish- 
ment inflicted  as  a  deterrent  must  pass  the  correctional  line,  and 
so  produce  the  same  effect.  Fear  is  a  powerful  restraint  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  effective  only  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  law 
impresses  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of  justice. 

Unjust  punishment  creates  sympathy  for  the  culprit  and 
destroys  the  dignity  of  the  law\  As  has  been  said,  retributive  or 
exemplary  punishments  have  no  proper  measure  as  a  guide. 
Human  judgment  cannot  weigh  a  crime  and  thus  determine  the 
punishment  deserved,  or  which  will  produce  the  proper  amount 
of  terror  in  the  minds  of  similar  evil-doers.  If  unnecessary 
severity  acts  as  a  deterrent,  more  severity  would  act  as  a  greater 
deterrent,  until  logically  we  would  be  compelled  to  hang  for 
petit  larceny.  Correctional  punishment  is  a  proper  and  effective 
example,  produces  a  wholesorne  fear  and  a  profound  respect, 
with  the  very  great  advantage  of  never  arousing  emotions  of 
revenge  and  contest.  It  is  also  agreeable  to  the  idea  that  we 
must  consider  the  criminal,  and  not  the  crime,  that  its 
-object  is  to  correct  him,  and  not  simply  to  even  the  account. 
It  is  beneficent  and  is  only  intended  to  do  him  good ;  thus 
it  affords  a  more  perfect  guide  to  the  judgment  in  prescribing 
its  kind  and  amount,  and  can  never  become  brutal  in  any  event, 
if  it  is  certain  that  the  man  is  sane,  and  his  perversity  is  born  of 
real  stubbornness  and  wilfulness,  and  the  punishment  begins 
wTith  simple  deprivation  of  privilege  and  admonition,  which  fails 
in  the  effect,  and  severities  are  continually  added,  coupled  with 
persuasion.  ~No  thought  in  it  of  effect  on  other  men,  no  thought 
of  wrhat  the  man  deserves,  but  only  to  get  him  right,  to  correct, 
to  make  it  possible  to  live  with  him. 

Severities  must  continue  until  compliance  and  must  stop  at 
compliance,  and  this  must  be  had. 

I  believe  this  principle  incorporated  into  the  criminal  proce- 
12 
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dnre  of  the  state  would  be  very  helpful,  but  I  believe  it  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  management  of  a  criminal  popula- 
tion when  in  confinement. 

We  have  at  this  point  then,  motive  for  effort,  and  punishment 
for  correction  only. 

If  the  motive  could,  under  the  law,  be  made  to  involve  lib- 
erty, as  in  the  case  of  an  indefinite  sentence,  it  would  certainly  be 
operative  at  every  stage  of  character  development.  If  it  is  not, 
the  granting  of  extended  privileges  must  take  its  place.  These 
should  be  granted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  undoubted  con- 
viction in  the  inmate's  mind,  of  real  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
in  order  to  have  this  appear  true  to  him,  it  must  in  reality  be 
true,  and  thus,  in  addition  securing  the  observance  of  such  rules 
as  refer  to  good  order,  some  eff ect  could  be  obtained  (at  least 
upon  the  more  intelligent)  to  real  and  permanent  betterment. 
Besides,  the  mere  observance  of  good  order,  if  done  with  cheer- 
fulness, as  the  result  of  interest  to  himself,  may  contribute  in  a 
measure  to  fix  the  habit.  At  least  it  elevates  the  motive  from 
fear  to  interest,  which  is  a  gain,  and  it  obtains  the  good  order 
necessary  in  a  prison  mainly  without  coercion,  in  which  there  is 
certainly  no  character  changed.  There  is  no  intelligence  in 
force.  A  prison  managed  by  coercion  requires  very  little  experi- 
ence and  scarcely  any  intelligence.  It  requires  no  very  great 
mental  development  to  handcuff  a  prisoner  to  a  grated  door,  nor 
does  it  require  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 
which  should  govern  human  conduct,  to  infiict  physical  suffering 
in  any  way  so  to  terrorize  a  man  as  to  compel  obedience. 

Punishment  may  be,  indeed  is,  sometimes  necessary  in  prison, 
but  it  should  be  applied  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  because  per- 
suasion has  failed.  It  requires  intelligence  to  teach  men  right 
ways  and  induce  them  to  comply.  It  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  proper  human  conduct  to  teach  it  to  other  men,  and 
no  man  can  impress  it  upon  others  unless  he  lives  it  himself.  It 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  morals,  that  he  should 
be  himself  moral.  He  must  add  example  to  precept.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  every  officer  be  a  man  of  at  least  fair 
morals.  While  they  may  not  all  be  teachers,  their  contact  with 
the  men  should  tend  to  elevate.  They  should  be  fair  men, 
just  at  all  times,  and  never  vindictive.  Officers  who  have  had 
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experience  are  certainly  desirable,  if  their  experience  has  edu- 
cated them. 

The  monotonous  performance  of  duties  in  a  prison  without 
thought  is  not  necessarily  beneficial,  nor  is  experience  in  keeping 
prisoners  necessarily  experience  in  reforming  them.  With  these 
conditions,  and  with  officers  trained  to  their  duty,  I  believe 
a  large  prison  can  be  managed  with  very  little  punishment. 

The  warden  himself  should  patiently  investigate  every  reported 
violation  of  rules.  If  men  are  brought  from  the  shop  under  great 
excitement,  or  if  during  the  investigation  they  become  excited, 
they  had  best  be  locked  for  a  day,  possibly  two.  Let  them  be 
calm  and  at  their  best.  I  look  into  every  man's  face  and  hear  him 
talk,  before  I  order  him  punished,  and  I  regard  it  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  him.  I  must  study  his  character  and  his  tem- 
perament carefully,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  prescribe  the 
proper  remedies.  Corporal  punishment  should  certainly  be 
avoided  if  possible,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
inflicted  upon  highly  sensitive  or  emotional  types.  The  opera- 
tion is  intended  to  cure  the  man  of  those  characteristics  which 
have  caused  him  to  violate  law,  and  such  severities  can  never 
be  used  with  effect,  except  it  may  be  upon  the  bloodless, 
debased  class  whose  sensitiveness  has  been  so  completely  seared 
as  to  be  practically  gone.  My  talk  to  him  is  long  and  earnest. 
No  matter  about  the  time  taken.  If  the  work  is  done  right,  it 
will  save  time  in  future.  He  expected  harshness,  but  finds  that 
I  only  desire  to  teach  him  how  to  do.  His  interests  and  mine 
are  absolutely  identical,  and  together  we  must  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. I  try  to  have  him  see  for  himself  that  the  rule  which  he 
has  violated  is  a  proper  one,  and  should  be  obeyed,  that  I  must 
and  ought  to  compel  him  to  obey  it,  and  that  all  which  I  ask  him 
to  do  is  necessary  and  right  and  cannot  be  avoided,  and  so  I 
attempt  to  educate  him  that  he  may  avoid  difficulty  in  future 
and  become  permanently  reconciled  to  what  he  now  sees  is  not 
unnecessarily  forced  upon  him,  but  wilich  is  really  for  his  own 
good.  If  he  goes  to  punishment,  he  will  know,  after  it  is  over, 
that  I  tried  to  save  him,  and  that  his  own  attitude  compelled  it. 
Such  methods  persisted  in  will  finally  break  through  the  great 
barriers  which  ordinarily  seem  to  lie  between  the  warden  and 
the  men.  Naturally  suspicious,  the  convict  at  first  questions 
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every  friendly  act  or  word  from  an  officer  and,   I  fear,  many 
times  with  some  reason  doubts  his  sincerity. 

When  the  warden  of  a  prison  has  reached  that  stage  in  the 
development  of  his  men,  that  he  has  earned  and  receives,  as  a 
mass,  their  entire  confidence ;  when  he  has  taken  hold  of  their 
hearts  and  not  merely  their  bodies,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is  he 
able  to  introduce  into  his  system  with  advantage  the  next  and 
most  essential  quality  of  character  growth,  which  is  education. 

Scholastic  attainments  are  a  part  of  this  branch,  and  are  cer- 
tainly of  considerable  value,  and  to  the  densely  ignorant  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  mental  training  obtained  by  a  man  past 
twenty,  in  learning  to  read  and  write  properly,  with  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  him,  and  is  the 
place  to  begin  as  a  correct  basis  for  an  education.  Besides,  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  is  itself  quite  essential  to  further  devel- 
opment. 

If  we  say  education  should  be  industrial,  political,  social, 
moral,  a  fair  idea  will  be  obtained  from  these  divisions  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  these 
divisions.  They  involve  a  general  uplift  of  the  whole  man.  A 
thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  a  radical  change  of 
habits,  long  established.  Mr.  BROCKWAY  is  right  when  he  says 
"  it  is  a  soul  growth."  The  process  is  slow,  and  is  full  of  con- 
flict. A  firm  resolution  to  do  right  is  rarely  followed  by  right 
doing  continually.  Disappointments  and  backslidings  are  com- 
mon to  the  process.  The  man  may  be  honest  in  his  effort,  but 
incapable  of  a  long  continued  strain. 

He  must  be  taught  industry  and  thrift,  because  these  are 
necessary  to  success  and  proper  living.  He  must  be  taught  the 
structure  of  his  government,  and  the  proper  relations  of  a  citi- 
zen to  it,  because  this  is  necessary  to  a  proper  respect  and 
observance  of  law.  He  must  be  taught  proper  relations  to  the 
neighbor,  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in  his  social  life,  and  the  gov- 
erning principles  of  change  and  interchange  between  communi- 
ties. He  must  be  taught,  if  possible,  that  it  is  better  to  starve 
than  to  steal,  that  in  the  very  structure,  of  the  universe,  written 
by  the  hand  of  God,  is  the  law  of  compensation,  and  that  human 
conduct  brings  its  own  reward.  He  must  be  educated  to  disci- 
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pline  himself.  Right  conduct,  to  be  effective,  must  be  from 
choice. 

External  discipline  in  the  character  of  force  exerted  by  the 
officer,  entirely  outside  the  inmate's  own  will,  may  be  operative 
to  produce  compliance  while  it  is  continued ;  but  when  liberty 
comes,  this  must  be  withdrawn,  and  old  self  comes  into  control 
living  action,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  process  has  not  been 
educational.  The  same  fitful,  changing  course  of  life  will  be 
followed.  Brutal  at  first,  he  is  brutal  still.  Egotistic,  feeble, 
debased,  he  is  thrown  out  upon  society  without  an  effort  to 
change  his  character.  He  has  served  his  term  in  one  monot- 
onous round  of  labor,  forced  upon  him.  Cell  and  shop  have 
been  his  home.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  library 
book,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  him,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
thoughts.  His  time  is  occupied  with  plans  to  circumvent  the 
authorities,  whom  he  regards  as  his  natural  enemies,  and  the 
authorities  in  turn  accept  the  gage  of  battle,  and  from  their 
peculiar  vantage  ground  watch  him  constantly,  guard  him  care- 
fully, search  him,  deprive  him  of  harmless  trinkets,  search  his 
cell,  jerk  him  about,  order  him  and  punish  him  for  the  slightest 
hesitancy. 

Who  is  to  do  all  this  when  the  man  comes  into  liberty?  Is  it 
likely  that  these  characteristics  will  go  with  him,  or  is  it 
expected  that  such  a  method  will  produce  a  change  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  stone  walls  or  iron  bars,  or  in  force  or  mere  drudgery 
that  can  purge  the  soul.  It  is  rather  in  the  lofty  character  of  the 
governing  power  that  educates.  Discipline,  to  be  of  permanent 
value,  must  be  internal  of  the  life,  not  external  by  force.  The 
heart  is  to  be  reached  and  restrained,  and  not  merely  the  body. 
A  cheerful  honest  compliance  without  force  in  prison  indicates 
a  condition  of  character  absolutely  essential  to  compliance  out- 
side a  prison. 

Education  can  be  obtained  in  prison  from  schools,  lectures, 
from  literary  meetings,  in  which  the  men  read  their  own  produc- 
tions from  books,  and  many  diversified  methods,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  personal  contact  and  lofty  example  of  the  official  force, 
including  the  matchless  power  for  good,  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  work,  which  belongs  to  the  rugged,  pious  man,  selected  by 
the  state  to  manage  the  religious  department. 
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Crime  cause  will  be  found  to  reach  a  way  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  manifold  weak- 
nesses and  evils  that  defile  the  soul.  Gospel  truths  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  have  been  the  everlasting  rock  against 
which  the  evil  forces  of  the  world  are  powerless.  They  are  the 
one  great  powder  for  good  that  should  never  be  denied  to  men  in 
prison.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  gospel  and  its  preaching  and  teach- 
ing in  prison,  nor  would  I  accept  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
good  thing,  nor  should  it  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  working  of 
any  practical  appliance  in  prison  management.  On  the  contrary. 
I  would  demand  that  its  preaching  invite  all  advisable  uses. 
Nay,  more,  that  its  methods  be  anxious  to  adopt  and  its  spirit 
cherish,  both  unconsciously  and  by  approval  of  the  most  genial 
plans,  every  useful  instrument  of  reform.  The  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  always  be  presented,  includes  all 
these  things,  leads  to  them,  lays  a  good  foundation,  and  says  to 
all  prisoners :  "  Desist  from  crime,  be  honest,  go  and  work  and 
live,  be  respected,  be  honored  and  be  saved  by  the  truth  in  the 
wisdom  of  things  and  by  the  love  and  power  of  the  living  God." 

It  might  be  more  definite,  but  not  more  comprehensive  nor 
better. understood  by  you,  should  I  say  something  further  on  the 
prison  chaplaincy  and  the  necessary  character  and  qualifications 
of  its  incumbent.  I  recognize  the  need  of  the  department  of 
the  chaplaincy  in  the  person  and  calls  for  a  chaplain,  but  he 
must  be  a  man  of  piety,  education,  versatility,  and  nerve,  and 
one  whose  simple  presence  recommends  and  imparts  power  to 
prison  discipline ;  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  depart- 
ment must  be  well  denned  and  impassable,  but  so  flexible  as  to 
give  ease  and  naturalness  to  their  application. 

From  my  experience  and  observation  in  prison  management, 
devoted  as  I  believe  it  should  be  to  the  elevation  and  betterment 
of  men,  as  a  primary  object,  I  submit  the  following  statements 
as  at  least  desirable  if  not  essential : 

1.  Motives,  in  the  way  of  improved  physical  conditions,  such 
as  food,  extended  privileges,  freedom  of  action,  even  up  to  the 
safety  line,  which  shall  create  the  impression  of,  and  really  be,  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men  that  they  will  under- 
stand. 

2.  Punishment,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  corrective 
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only,  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  conducted  with  such  care  as  to 
produce  the  idea  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  man  who 
suffers,  and  with  the  real  idea  of  his  permanent  good. 

3.  Education   continually,   in   shop   or   cell,   in   schools   and 
meetings,  in  lectures  and  in  personal   contact,  until   the  whole 
place  is  permeated  with  an  atmosphere  of  constant  progress.     It 
is  written  everywhere.     All  activities  are  modified  by  it.     Every 
interest  yields  to  it.     Privileges  and  comforts  depend  upon  it, 
until  the  men  find  themselves  compelled  to  accept  it. 

4.  Gospel  teaching  and  the  religion   of  Christ,  which  is  to 
regenerate  as  well  as  to  reform. 

Over  all  this  the  warden  must  give  a  constant,  tireless  super- 
vision. Others  may  purchase  the  supplies  and  attend  to  neces- 
sary business  matters  of  the  institution,  but  no  man  must  come 
between  the  warden  and  the  rights,  interests  and  feeling  of  his 
men.  The  same  vigorous  hand  must  be  felt  at  every  point.  He 
must  see  that  his  religious  and  educational  departments  are  liber- 
ally supplied  with  appropriations  for  equipment,  and  he  must 
defend  them  with  a  strong  hand  from  the  encroachments  of 
financial  interests,  which  wrould  very  naturally  regard  the  repairs 
to  a  main  shaft,  or  the  mixing  of  a  bed  of  mortar  as  of  more 
consequence  than  the  growth  of  a  human  soul.  All  men  in 
prison  are  not  criminals.  Some  of  them  are  the  creatures  of 
circumstances,  with  becoming  modesty,  good  morals,  and  keen 
sensitiveness.  They  have  yet  been  swept  into  the  great  stream 
of  crime  by  misfortune  and  temptations,  which  in  their  weak- 
ened condition  were  greater  than  they  could  bear.  These  men 
can  be  enlisted  in  the  work  and  become  most  effective  helpers. 
If  they  are  called  together  and  informed  by  the  warden  of 
the  great  uses  to  be  performed,  of  the  great  good  which  they 
may  accomplish,  they  will  organize  themselves  awd  raise  the 
banner  of  a  true  reform.  They  will  work  under  it  faithfully 
and  honestly,  and  it  will  be  a  continuous  conflict.  They  will 
operate  upon  the  better  and  more  intelligent,  adding  one  and 
then  another  to  an  ever  widening  circle  of  influence.  Gaining 
strength  as  they  proceed,  the  opposition  will  gradually  melt  away, 
until  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  mass  have  come  to  see  that 
the  battle  against  legalized  and  proper  authority  is  a  profit- 
less one,  that  after  all  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  of  interests 
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between  the  governing  power  and  the  governed.  This  is  not  a 
system  of  espionage,  which  on  no  account  must  be  encouraged  ; 
nor  are  the  workers  to  receive  a  personal  benefit  from  it,  which 
would  so  weaken  their  influence  as  to  make  them  powerless. 
They  may  however  be  able  to  see,  as  will  all  the  others,  that  as- 
confidence  and  good  order  improves,  physical  conditions  can 
and  will  improve. 

This  operation  will  most  certainly  bring  under  its  influence  a 
very  large  proportion  of  any  criminal  population.  Some  of 
them  will  be  feeble  in  their  efforts.  Fitful  and  changeable,  they 
will  occasionally  break  over  all  restraints,  but  in  the  main  it  will 
keep  them  in  good  order,  faced  in  the  right  direction.  It  wrill 
also  leave  outside  and  unprovided  for,  a  little  band  of  persistent 
types  that  resist  every  advance  like  a  caged  hyena,  and  these  are 
the  men  for  whom  I  would  provide  separation.  They  would  be 
by  themselves  where  their  venom  could  only  operate  upon  each 
other,  and  it  might  prove  a  blessing  to  permit  them  to  fight  It 
out.  I  am  able  to  s.ay  from  experience  that  the  work  of  the 
men  in  thus  preserving  good  order  among  themselves  through 
their  own  efforts  is  most  beneficent  and  effective.  It  will  soon 
be  found  that  the  men  perceive  their  true  interests,  which  are 
certainly  with  the  administration,  and  that  they  no  longer  enter- 
tain the  convict  notion  that  they  should  assist  and  defend  each 
other  in  all  kinds  of  crookedness  and  deceit,  but  that  the  manly 
part  is  rather  to  prevent  it  by  persuading  others  to  stop  it ;  but 
in  event  of  failure  they  will  publicly  report  it,  if  necessary  r 
rather  than  have  the  privileges  of  all  imperilled  by  a  few. 

Purely  punitive  prisons  are  coeval  with  the  history  of  the 
race.  Conditions  of  society  which  made  them  possible,  and 
which  have  continued  them  in  constant  operation,  notwith- 
standing their  utter  and  complete  failure  to  perform  a  useful 
part,  are  operative  still.  With  abundant  experience,  which  fur- 
nishes the  most  abundant  proof  that  severity  has  never  at  any 
time  furnished  any  effective  protection  from  the  recurrence  of 
crime,  we  find  that  the  same  characteristics  which  impelled  it 
at  first  would  continue  it  no\v.  It  is  a  force  in  society  which 
would  resist  any  change  in  the  established  order  of  things. 

Another  element  shocked  by  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  the 
older  prison  systems  is  filled  with  a  maudlin  sympathy  for 
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criminals,  and  would  protect  them,  if  possible,  from  the  rigor- 
ous disciplines,  which  are  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  advancement.  These  unthinking  people,  actuated  by  the 
best  of  impulses,  would  place  the  worst  and  best  of  a  prison 
population  upon  the  same  plane,  and  capture  all  of  them  by  con- 
tinued kindness. 

These  are  among  the  difficulties  which  the  prison  warden  of 
to-day  must  encounter.  His  place  is  between  the  two.  He  can- 
not perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  past.  A  new  system  at  least 
gives  promise  of  success ;  the  old  is  a  certain  failure.  He  must 
strike  out  from  the  beaten  paths  which  have  been  so  long  fol- 
lowed, with  the  absolute  certainty  that  no  greater  mistake  can 
possibly  be  made  than  to  continue  in  them. 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY.  While  I  wish  to  give  a  hearty 
amen  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  our  friend  from  Michigan,  I 
can  see,  and  I  think  you  can  see,  how  much  more  advantage  we 
should  have  derived  from  that  paper,  if  we  could  have  had  it  in 
our  hands  in  advance  of  this  meeting,  and  I  beg  leave  therefore 
to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  all  papers  to  be  read  before  the  National  Prison 
Association  be  furnished  to  the  secretary  by  their  authors  at  least  sixty  days  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules,  this  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  board  of  directors,  without  debate. 

In  the  discussion  following  Warden  HATCH'S  paper,  strong 
ground  was  taken  in  favor  of  paroling  convicts,  and  extending 
the  parole  system  much  beyond  what  has  yet  been  attempted. 
Col.  J.  W.  FRENCH,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  following  some  others, 
made  a  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  appeal  in  favor  of  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  C.  II.  REEVE,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana,  in  reply,  questioned 
the  utility  of  an  extension,  on  the  grounds  that  had  been  urged, 
contending  that  the  convicts  generally  had  been  shut  up  for 
safety  until  they  could  be  gifted  with  a  moral  perception,  which 
most  of  them  lacked ;  and  it  could  not  be  created  in  them  by  any 
sentimental  methods.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  judicious  parole  sys- 
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tern  and  a  gradual  introduction  of  it ;  but  it  was  like  other  delicate 
culture — the  grounds  must  be  prepared  for  it.  He  had  no  objec- 
tions to  persons  who  wranted  to  do  so,  trying  to  make  a  rose  grow 
out  of  a  dung-hill,  but  he  thought  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  go 
into  the  culture  extensively,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  wood,  or  the  fragrance  and  stability  of  the  blos- 
som ;  and  the  effort  to  make  angels  out  of  most  of  the  convicts, 
with  full  liberty,  was  much  like  making  durable,  fragrant  roses 
grow  out  of  a  dung-hill.  He  then  said : 
That  great  patriot,  Thomas  Paine,  sang : 

Our  mountains  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak, 
Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  nourished; 

And  long  e'er  this  nation  submits  to  a  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  would  be  left  on  the  soil  where  it  flourished. 

And  those  mountains  are  fitted  with  young  oaks,  to  become 
imperial  if  properly  cared  for  and  nurtured.  Can  we  do  it  by 
turning  the  lire  and  the  blight  among  them?  This  great  land 
is  filled  witli  young,  vigorous,  live  oaks,  to  make  strong  vessels. 
This  industrial  school  out  here  has  a  body  of  them,  and  they  are 
all  about  us.  Will  they  grow  to  become  sound  and  perfect 
by  turning  loose  among  them  these  diseased  and  demoralized 
mentalities  we  have  shut  up  as  vicious  elements  on  trial  ?  Is  the 
sympathy  for  one  unfortunate  in  prison  to  be  a  motive  for  action, 
rather  than  the  consideration  of  the  hundreds  of  young  minds  he 
may  taint,  while  on  parole  as  an  experiment  ?  I  am  no  poet,  but 
I  can  make  doggerel  on  an  occasion,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
some  now : 

Our  coasts  are  lined  with  sunken  wrecks, 
And  hulls  lie  rotting  on  the  shore; 
Go  dig  them  up  and  work  them  o'er, 

And  send  them  forth  with  naval  decks, 

fully  armed  and  equipped  for  naval  warfare,  without  regard  to 
expense.  When  ready,  turn  their  guns  on  our  own  towns  and 
cities,  and  destroy  property  and  maim  people.  Would  it  not  be 
much  like  turning  our  convicts  loose  among  the  people  ?  They  are 
the  wrecks  and  hulks  wre  are  digging  up  and  trying  to  turn  into 
orderly  citizens,  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  destroy  ourselves. 
These  young,  vigorous  oaks  are  the  ones  to  be  worked  up 
into  a  moral  and  political  force  to  govern  the  land,  and  not  let 
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them  be  blasted  by  sending  among  them  indiscriminately,  from  a 
false  feeling  of  sentiment,  a  lot  of  convicts  on  parole.  They 
have  been  tried  and  proved  unsound. 

The  nation  that  builds  a  navy  should  use  sound  material. 
The  sympathy  expended  on  these  unfortunate  criminals  is  much 
like  that  expended  on  a  few  blasted  trees  in  a  gigantic  forest; 
and  the  turning  of  them  loose  among  the  young  and  impressible 
is,  to  me,  much  like  using  the  wrecks  to  build  a  navy  of,  instead 
of  sound  timber,  and  then  turning  the  guns  upon  our  own  shores 
that  need  defence.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  parole,  but  not  one 
founded  on  sentiment,  I  want  one  founded  on  safety — -one  that 
will  aid  in  confirming  moral  health  after  it  has  ~been  fairly 
established. 

Dr.  R.  F.  KEYES.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Dr.  CUNNING- 
HAM'S paper.  I  am  connected  with  the  same  company  by  which 
he  is  employed,  though  I  am  at  Tracy  City.  I  wish  to  state  our 
prison  death-rate  in  Tennessee,  from  December,  1886,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1888.  With  an  average  attendance  in  the  prison  of  365,  we 
had  21  deaths,  a  percentage  of  five  and  three-fourths.  The  per- 
centage for  all  the  prisons  of  the  state  was  two  and  one-fifth.  The 
percentage  at  the  mines  is  less  than  anywhere  else.  That  in  my 
opinion  is  entirely  due  to  the  sanitary  regulations.  These  are 
as  complete  as  we  can  make  them. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  president  and  manager  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  invite  you  to  visit  Tracy  City,  and 
see  the  mines  and  the  making  of  coke.  Tickets  for  the  trip  will 
be  given,  and  a  special  coach  will  be  provided. 

Hon.  CHARLES  A.  MILLER,  secretary  of  state,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  penitentiary  inspectors,  seconded  this  invitation, 
saying  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  as  many  as  possible  go. 

"Sister  WHEATON,"  a  lady,  plainly  dressed,  unknown  to  the 
congress,  rose  in  the  audience,  and  spoke  as  follows :  I  wish  to 
thank  the  wardens  for  the  courtesy  shown  to  me  all  through  the 
country  and  in  all  the  penitentiaries  and  stockades  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  great  responsibility  that  is  resting  on  you.  You 
are  working  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  I  have  given 
my  life  to  this  work,  without  money  and  without  price,  for  my 
Lord  Jesus'  sake.  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  when  I 
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heard  about  this  meeting,  and  I  said,  I  must  come  down,  I  must 
be  present  at  this  congress.  But  there  was  no  engine  to  bring 
me.  There  was  nothing  but  an  old  ricketty  hand-car,  but  that 
brought  me  six  miles  to  the  train,  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  these 
friends.  I  see  many  familiar  faces  here,  and  I  want  to  thank 
God  that  he  has  placed  such  good  men  in  charge  of  these  institu- 
tions. I  hope  you  will  visit  Tracy  City,  and  other  mines ;  and  I 
would  ask  this  association  to  see  if  it  cannot  establish  one  re- 
form— the  entire  separation  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners,  in 
separate  departments.  Even  in  religious  meetings,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  have  the  women  alone  and  the  men  alone.  I  have  had 
experience  for  five  years,  and  I  believe  the  chaplains  and 
wardens  will  endorse  this.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your 
reception  of  me  in  your  prisons,  and  I  think  you  can  say  that 
my  visits  have  not  been  in  vain,  for  I  believe  that  God  has 
blessed  my  efforts,  and  I  would  ask  you,  when  you  pray,  to  re- 
member also  "  Sister  WH EATON."  May  God  bless  you  all ! 

Rev.  Brother  JUSTIN.  That  the  death-rate  can  be  brought 
down  from  sixteen  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent,  through  the  efforts 
of  one  person,  is  a  lesson  so  full  of  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment to  us,  that  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  go  out  from  this 
congress,  full  of  energy,  full  of  resolution,  and  with  a  united 
determination  to  push  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made 
toward  a  more  successful  issue  than  has  yet  been  attained.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  said,  the  world  is  affected  after 
all  by  the  few.  The  convictions  that  are  felt  by  the  few  after- 
wards influence  the  many,  when  distributed  through  our  admir- 
able press.  There  are  a  great  many  Jonahs,  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  Kinevites,  but  the 
great  majority  of  men  have  that  in  them  which  can  be  touched. - 
Our  kind  and  benevolent  Creator  never  made  a  man,  without 
putting  in  him  the  element  of  good.  I  like  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  men  whom  God  and  society  have  placed  for  the  up- 
building and  developing  and  saving  of  those  men — many  of 
whom  are  no  worse  than  ourselves — prisoners.  The  prisoner  is 
often  a  victim  of  circumstances,  and  no  one  knows  that  better 
than  the  superintendents  and  wardens.  I  thank  you  very  heart- 
ily for  the  kindness  I  have  experienced  at  your  hands,  from  Mr. 
WINES  to  the  venerable  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  pre- 
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sides,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  a  work  higher  than  which  there  is 
none.  Let  us  all  labor  in  our  respective  spheres.  Let  us  encour- 
.age  the  officers  of  institutions,  and  invite  them  occasionally  to 
our  homes,  and  let  them  feel  that  we  regard  them  as  real  bene- 
factors, while  we  throw  into  the  work  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
the  cause. 

Mr.  TIMOTHY  NICHOLSON,  (of  Indiana).  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  a  prison  congress. 
I  want  to  thank  God  for  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  HATCH,  of 
Michigan. 

Warden  PEARCY.  I  believe  that  the  highest  death-rate  that  I 
have  in  mind,  in  the  prisons  of  Tennessee,  was  in  1873,  when  it 
was  about  seven  per  cent.  During  the  first  two  years  of  our  ad- 
ministration, it  was  two  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  During  the 
past  year,  the  death-rate  in  all  our  prisons  has  been  one  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent.  That  is  partly  due  to  an  ample  supply  of 
good  and  wholesome  food  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  when 
sickness  comes,  our  men  have  the  best  of  medical  attention.  I 
noticed  that  Dr.  CUNNINGHAM  said  something  about  prison1  disci- 
pline. You  gentlemen  must  have  noticed  that  we  have  not 
much  of  that.  We  have  about  the  worst  penitentiary  in  the 
country,*  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  have  good  discipline  in 
such  a  place.  I  believe  he  said  that  the  chief  amusement  in  his 
prison  was  playing  cards.  We  do  not  allow  card-playing  here. 
When  I  took  charge  of  the  prison,  three  years  ago,  I  found  the 
men  always  gambling ;  all  the  trouble  and  the  fusses  that  arose 
'resulted  from  this  gambling.  We  had  one  or  two  murders,  as 
the  result  of  gambling ;  so  I  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  I  think  I  have 
burned  up  about  a  wagon  load  of  cards. 

A  MEMBER.    'Tell  us  about  "shooting  craps." 

Warden  PEARCY.     We  do  not  allow  that. 

Dr.  KEYES.  The  death-rate  for  this  year  at  Tracy  City,  since 
the  last  of  March,  has  been  three  persons,  (and  two  of  these  were 
.accidents),  with  an  average  of  365  prisoners. 

Chaplain  YOIGT.  With  regard  to  the  death-rate  announced  in 
various  prisons,  I  rise,  in  the  name  of  Trenton  prison,  to  say 
that  in  our  last  report  we  had  only  one  death,  out  of  an  average 


*  He  referred  to  the  old  buildings  used  for  this  purpose. 
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of  975  prisoners  in  our  prison,  from  natural  causes,  and  three 
from  suicide.  With  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
prison  and  its  cleanliness,  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  was  passing 
through  our  city  were  shown  the  prison,  from  one  end  to  the 
other — rnothing  was  concealed — and  they  came  away  with  the 
opinion,  as  did  a  gentleman  from  England  who  published  his 
opinion  in  one  of  the  London  papers,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  prisons  that  they  had  ever  visited.  Not  only  is  the 
small  death-rate  due  to  cleanliness  and  wholesome  food,  but  like- 
wise to  the  honest,  fair,  square,  and  humane  system  of  discipline 
which  our  prison  warden  has  instituted  in  that  prison.  We  have 
very  few  punishments.  The  worst  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
the  prisoner  on  himself.  If  he  is  refractory  and  refuses  to  work, 
then  he -is  put  on  water  and  bread  and  told,  "  Just  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready  to  go  to  work,  you  will  get  your  regular  rations."  In 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  administering  that  discipline,  in 
two  years,  we  have  found  only  one  man  that  could  hold  out 
longer  than  two  days.  After  the  second  day,  they  generally 
apply -for  work  and  get  their  regular  rations. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was  reading  his  paper, 
the  idea  came  to  my  mind  that  prisoners  as  they  come  into 
prison  are  like  coins  in  the  hands  of  a  collector.  He  finds 
on  one  this  kind  of  rust,  on  that  another.  What  does  he 
do  ?  He  tries  to  bring  out  the  intrinsic  worth  of  every  coin.  • 
By  applying  the  right  kind  of  acid  he  removes  the  different 
kinds  of  dirt  which  adhere  to  it.  But  he  will  be  very  careful 
not  to  use  an  acid  which  would  injure  the  metal  from  which  that 
coin  was  made.  Prisoners  are  like  coins ;  they  have  the  image 
of  God  superscribed  on  their  faces.  That  image  is,  in  the  crim- 
inal, defaced  and  defiled ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  us  who  under- 
stand these  matters  to  find  the  right  means  to  remove  the  de- 
facements from  the  image  of  God  stamped  on  this  man's  soul. 
For  this  we  should  not  apply  to  each  the  same  kind  of  acid  or 
method  of  cleansing.  For  one  a  little  soap  and  water  will  do, 
for  another  we  must  have  powder  and  a  brush,  for  another  some 
chemical  process.  For  many,  the  action  of  honey  would  be 
more  effective  than  that  of  vinegar ;  we  gain  many  a  one  by 
kindness  whom  we  might  lose  by  severity.  As  Francis  de  Sales 
said,  you  can  catch  more  flies  with  a  drop  of  honey  than  with  a 
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barrel  of  vinegar.      We  should  try  to  apply  those  means  which 
we  think  are  most  suitable  for  every  criminal. 

We  have  one,  which  I  have  not  found  in  any  other  state 
prison ;  we  have  two  chaplains,*  appointed  by  the  state  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  They  are  regular  state  offi- 
cers, and  they  are  required  to  give  their  full  time,  having  no 
other  occupation  whatever  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  and  I 
must  say  that  we  two  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  will  only 
speak  for  myself.  I  visit  the  prison  every  evening,  after  supper, 
and  remain  with  the  prisoners  until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  call 
on  them,  each  and  every  one,  from  one  cell  to  another ;,  I  shake 
hands  with  them.  If  any  of  them  refuse,  I  say,  u  Give  me  your 
hand/'  and  in  that  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  there  is  more  ex- 
pression than  in  all  the  words  you  could  utter.  I  speak  to  them 
of  their  discontentment,  of  their  prayers,  of  their  discourage- 
ments, and  I  try  to  relieve  them  in  some  way  or  other.  Then  we 
have  our  regular  services  Sunday  morning.  I  have  the  regular 
Catholic  service,  with  a  sermon ;  and  my  fellow  clergyman  has 
his  service  at  ten  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  volunteer 
services,  sometimes  by  a  visiting  minister. 

There  is  another  thing  in  our  system,  that  I  do  not  know  of 
in  other  prisons ;  every  piece  of  clothing  is  marked  with  the 
prisoner's  own  name,  so  that  each  one  gets  his  own,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  methods  foj* 
cleanliness,  because  if  a  man  knows  that  his  apparel  will  come 
before  the  officers,  soiled  or  torn  unnecessarily,  then  that  man  will 
know  that  his  name  on  the  garment  will  indicate  that  he  did 
that,  and  he  can  rely  on  receiving  a  reprimand.  I  wish  that  we 
might  all  strive  to  have  those  things  in  our  prisons — cleanliness, 
kindness,  and  humanity. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  A  lady  here  wants  me  to  ask  what  you 
do  in  the  hospital  ? 

Father  YOIGT.  We  visit  the  prison  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
I  go  to  the  hospital  once  a  day.  I  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  give  all  the  spiritual  aid  that  I  can. 

Warden  PATTEN.  I  believe  that  the  death-rate  in  our  last  re- 
port was  two  per  cent.  I  apprehend  that  other  prisons  are  run 


*  One  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic. 
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a  good  deal  like  ours.  We  want  to  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
death-rate.  When  we  think  a  man  is  going  to  die,  we  appeal  to 
the  governor  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  evidence  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  prison  to  have  a 
small  death-rate,  though  it  may  count  for  something.  That  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story ;  there  is  a  reading  between  the  lines. 
I  heard  one  death-rate  stated  as  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  That 
is  certainly  wrong ;  the  deaths  must  occur  on  the  outside,  if  peo- 
ple come  to  prison,  as  they  do  in  Indiana,  from  the  slums  of 
corruption  and  disease.  Why,  we  have  more  chronics  that  die, 
than  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  And  then  we  make  it  so  intoler- 
able, that  now  and  then  some  fellow  commits  suicide.  In  the 
report  from  New  Jersey  I  noticed  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  was  from  suicides  ;  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  [Laughter.] 

Father  VOIGT.  One  suicide  was  from  despondency — the  per- 
son had  barely  arrived  at  the  prison.  The  second  tried  to  kill 
an  officer,  and  then  hung  himself.  Before  they  could  cut  him 
down,  he  was  dead.  The  third  tried  to  kill  every  one  else,  and 
ended  by  killing  himself. 

Dr.  HENLEY.  We  are  opposed  to  card-playing  in  Alabama. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  set  the  death-rate  at  large  at  one 
and  seven-tenths.  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  That 
seems  to  be  an  old  penitentiary  trick  to  send  men  home  to  die. 
We  haven't  that  kind  of  a  governor  in  Alabama.  He  says  that 
if  a  man  forfeits  his  right  to  live  at  home,  he  forfeits  his  right  to 
die  there.  No  one  has  done  more  to  lessen  the  death-rate  in 
Alabama  than  Dr.  CUNNINGHAM.  He  pronounces  our  convict 
schools  a  failure.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  That  is 
simply  his  opinion.  My  opinion  is  different.  We  have  had  a 
poor  opportunity  to  test  them.  They  have  been  conducive  of 
good,  and  I  believe  that,  as  it  is  the  first  effort  toward  the  real 
reformation  of  criminals  in  Alabama,  we  ought  all  to  sustain  it, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  schools  a  success.  We  have 
had  an  unusual  number  of  convicts  sent  to  one  of  our  prisons, 
which  so  crowded  us,  that  we  had  to  use  the  school-room  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  men  to  sleep  in.  We  have  been  unable  to 
use  it  as  a  school-room  at  all,  this  year.  We  have  recently 
moved  into  a  new  prison,  and  we  have  efficient  teachers,  and 
we  have  great  hopes  of  making  our  schools  a  success.  We  hope 
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that  our  next  legislature  will  do  more  for  our  prisoners  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  W.  ALEX.  JOHNSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  HATCH  a 
question  about  discipline :  does  he  consider  discipline  by  differ- 
ence in  food  a  success  ? 

Warden  HATCH.  I  feed  the  men  all  alike,  but  I  feed  them 
light,  if  necessary.  The  men  who  do  not  obey  rules  do  not  have 
privileges.  I  do  not  have  any  difference  in  diet.  We  have 
different  grades  of  men.  The  men  in  the  highest  grade  have  all 
the  privileges,  and  with  us  they  are  considerable.  If  they  want 
to  have  them  they  must  obey  the  rules.  I  give  them  the  privi- 
lege of  the  yard  once  a  week,  and  when  the  bell  rings,  they  come 
in  in  good  order.  I  work  the  men  pretty  hard.  I  think  mental 
activity  at  night  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  have  got  to  make 
your  men  work  all  the  time,  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time. 
We  have  lectures  on  civil  economy,  on  ethics,  and  other  subjects ; 
not  long  ago,  I  found  the  men  staying  away  from  them — ten,  a 
dozen,  twenty,  fifty  men  would  stay  away — so  I  gave  orders  to 
have  these  men  "  put  off  the  unlocks."  In  prison  discipline  you 
can  press  men  right  along.  We  make  them  write  out  abstracts 
of  what  is  said.  They  have  to  put  them  on  file  within  three 
days  after  hearing  the  lecture,  and  that  means  real  work  for 
them.  You  have  got  to  have  privileges,  and  with  your  lectures 
you  must  have  good  music,  so  that  the  men  will  want  to  go  to 
them.  The  great  mass  of  the  social  refuse  of  this  world  knows 
nothing  of  physical  comforts ;  you  must  make  them  understand 
their  deprivation.  You  must  give  them  privileges  that  they  can 
understand,  and  that  they  will  not  want  to  lose. 

Dr.  SIMS.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  prison  mortality.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said  that  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  a 
very  low  mortality.  I  made  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  mor- 
tality of  all  the  prisons  of  the  country,  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
average  mortality,  according  to  the  published  reports  of  the 
prisons — reports  covering  from  two  to  six  years — in  non-leased 
prisons,  in  prisons  worked  on  state  account,  on  the  contract  plan, 
everything  outside  the  lease  system,  was  fifteen  and  four-tenths 
per  thousand,  which  is  a  small  fraction  over  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  But  the  average  per  thousand  in  leased  prisons  was  sixty- 
four  and  four-tenths.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  mortality  has 
13 
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been  reduced  in  leased  prisons,  but  in  none  of  them  is  it  down 
to  the  average  of  non-leased  prisons. 

Dr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  talking  last  night  of  the  health  of 
the  Alabama  prisons,  not  of  their  morals.  I  said  that  the  schools 
are  a  failure,  so  far  as  recreation  and  health  are  concerned  ;  that 
they  are  a  failure  because  they  are  not  attended.  Out  of  five 
hundred  men,  twenty-five  attend  these  night  schools.  If  that  is 
a  success,  I  have  made  a  mistake.  If  the  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  men  has  any  influence  on  the  other  four  hundred  and 
seventy -five,  I  do  not  see  it.  I  say  that,  though  card-playing  is 
prohibited  by  the  inspectors,  it  is  practiced.  When  they  play, 
they  keep  a  fellow  at  the  stairs,  and  if  he  hears  any  one  coining, 
he  gives  a  signal,  and  the  cards  are  whisked  away.  They  do  not 
put  them  away,  when  they  see  me.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
think  they  should  have  some  amusement.  I  believe  in  religion 
and  in  reformation,  but  this  religion  and  reformation  that  is  in- 
jected into  convicts  by  hydraulic  pressure  is  worth  just  about  as 
much  as  Brown-Sequard's  elixir. 

Mr.  WINES.  In  regard  to  the  prison  schools,  if  Dr.  CUNNING- 
HAM means  that  they  are  not  a  success,  because  they  are  not 
attended,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools ;  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  inspectors.  Attendance  should  be  made  compulsory,  or  the 
schools  should  be  made  so  attractive,  that  the  men  will  want  to 
attend  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  prison  should  encourage  their  at- 
tendance. I  do  not  understand  that  Dr.  CUNNINGHAM  asserts 
that  the  teaching  is  not  good,  or  that  the  schools  are  inferior. 

Dr.  CUNNINGHAM.     ~No  sir,  no  sir. 

The  Congress  adjourned. 

VISIT  TO  THE  HERMITAGE. 

At  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,the  members  of  the  association  left  Nash- 
ville, by  the  courtesy  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
railway,  for  Hermitage  Station.  They  were  conveyed  from  the 
station  to  the  Hermitage  in  carriages  provided  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Hermitage  Association.  This  excursion  was  most  en- 
joyable to  all  who  participated  in  it. 
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TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

The  association  met  at  Watkins'  Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  M., 
the  PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF  presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  direc- 
tors, recommending  that  the  next  session  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1890,  the 
time  to  be  sqttled  by  the  president  and  secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  thought  that  October  would  be  a  better 
month,  as  so  many  of  the  states  hold  their  fairs  in  September. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  We  have  annual  elections,  and  in  Octo- 
ber our  newspapers  are  full  of  campaign  matters. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  their  authors : 

WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    RECIDIVISTS  ;     BY    R.   BRINKERHOFF. 

In  the  science  of  penology,  a  recidivist  is  one  who,  having 
been  convicted  of  one  offense,  and,  having  served  his  term  in 
prison,  commits  another  offense  and  is  re-committed.  If  he  con- 
tinues thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  relapse  from  freedom  to  prison, 
he  becomes  what  is  known  as  an  incorrigible  or  habitual 
criminal. 

The  word  recidivist  is  an  importation  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  has  its  origin  in  the  Latin  recidere — to  fall  back,  to 
backslide.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  our  American  diction- 
aries ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  either  in  Webster  or  Worcester. 

In  our  American  prisons,  recidivists  are  also  known  as  "re- 
peaters," "revolvers,"  "relapsers,"  "rounders,"  "professionals," 
etc.  In  short,  they  are  criminals  in  whom  crime  has  become 
chronic,  and  perhaps  chronic  criminals  would  be  as  good  a 
designation  as  any  other  for  this  class. 

What  to  do  with  this  class  of  criminals  is  the  question  we 
have  under  consideration. 

As  to  the  number  of  recidivists  in  our  penitentiaries,  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  statistics  of  those  known  to  be  such,  but  of  course 
there  are  many  of  whom  there  is  no  record. 
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In  New  York,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
prisoners,  in  1888,  the  returns  from  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing 
show  a  total  population  of  1,405,  with  407,  or  37  per  cent,  re- 
cidivists. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  out  of  a  population  of  l,248y 
551  or  44  per  cent,  are  recidivists. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Clinton,  of  233  convicts  received  during 
the  year,  117  or  50  per  cent,  are  reported  recidivists. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1888,  of  818  convicts  received  in  its  two 
penitentiaries,  272  or  33.25  per  cent,  are  reported  as  recidivists, 
and  of  these  175  had  been  convicted  three  or  more  times. 

In  1887,  of  773  convicts  received,  267  or  33.54  were  recidi- 
vists, and  179  had  been  convicted  three  or  more  times. 

For  ten  years  past,  in  Pennsylvania,  this  ratio  of  33  per  cent, 
of  recidivists  has  not  varied  more  than  three  or  four  points,  and 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  of  all  prisoners  convicted  of 
felonies,  in  the  United  States,  30  per  cent,  are  recidivists. 

That  all  of  these  are  chronic  or  incurable  criminals,  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  but  the  most  of  them  are,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  them  are  chronic  cases.  They  are 
the  leaders,  and  organizers,  and  captains  of  crime,  and  to  turn 
them  loose  upon  society  without  evidence  of  cure,  is  like  turning 
loose  a  mad  dog  in  the  frenzy  of  his  malady ;  and  yet  this  is 
precisely  what  is  required,  almost  universally,  by  existing  legis- 
lation. 

All  penologists  are  agreed  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  but 
differ  as  to  methods  of  treatment,  and  legislation  in  regard  to  it, 
thus  far,  has  been,  in  the  main,  experimental,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  is  still  an  open  question. 

At  the  International  Prison  Congress,  at  London,  in  1872y 
the  question  was  discussed  quite  fully,  but  no  consensus  of 
opinion  was  arrived  at. 

In  1878,  at  the  International  Prison  Congress,  in  Stockholm, 
an  agreement  was  attained  with  apparent  unanimity,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  recommend  the  following  governing  principles  :  "The 
congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  com- 
batting relapses  are :  a  reformatory  discipline,  conditional  libera- 
tion, and  a  less  frequent  use  of  short  punishments  for  habitual 
criminals. 
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"  The  congress  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  if,  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  different  countries,  the  increased  penalties  to  be  incurred 
in  case  of  relapse  were  indicated  with  sufficient  exactness,  re- 
lapses might  become  less  frequent. 

"  Moreover,  the  congress  thinks  that  the  institutions  recog- 
nized as  complementary  to  a  prison  system — such  as  aid  societies, 
houses  of  industry,  agricultural  colonies,  and  other  means  of 
assistance — might  be  made  to  effectually  contribute  to  the  end 
indicated." 

The  congress  evidently  had  in  view  the  results  accomplished 
in  England  by  the  "  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1871,"  which  is 
still  in  force. 

Under  sec.  8,  of  this  act,  any  person  convicted  a  second  time 
on  indictment  may  be  sentenced  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  police  for  seven  years  or  less,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  and  during  such  period  he  is  required  to  keep 
the  police  informed  of  his  residence,  and  to  report  himself  to 
them  once  a  month ;  failing  which  he  is  liable  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor. 

In  connection  with  this  system,  the  prison  authorities  are 
authorized,  upon  discharge,  to  furnish  transportation  to  a  pris- 
oner to  the  parish  from  which  he  came,  or  to  such  place  as  em- 
ployment is  guaranteed  to  him. 

In  addition,  through  the  agency  of  prisoners'  aid  societies, 
assistance  by  loans  and  grants  of  money  are  supplied  in  aid  of 
prisoners  who  show  a  disposition  to  live  by  honest  labor. 

There  are  now  in  England  sixty-three  discharged  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  working  in  connection  with  all  prisons  in  England 
and  Wales,  except  one  or  two,  besides  forty-two  other  societies, 
refuges,  and  homes.  The  funds  with  which  these  societies  work 
are  derived  from  the  gratuities  granted  to  the  prisoners  as  earn- 
ings under  the  system  of  progressive  stages  whilst  in  prison,  and 
from  an  additional  grant  made  by  the  government  out  of  a  fund 
of  £4,<»oo  ($20,000)  voted  annually.  This  is  distributed 
among  the  prisons  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners  to 
be  helped,  but  with  a  proviso  that  an  equal  amount  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  private  subscription,  as  a  guarantee  of  that  local  and 
private  interest  in  the  work  which  is  considered  indispensable, 
and  without  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edmund  DuCane,  the 
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chairman  of  prison  directors,  "it  not  only  cannot  prosper,  but 
evidently  might  even  have  a  positively  mischievous  effect,  by 
creating  a  presumption  that  government  admitted  it  to  be  within 
its  proper  functions  to  find  employment  for  any  person  who  came 
into  prison." 

This  doubtless  is  the  best  system  yet  devised  for  recidivists 
convicted  of  onlv  a  second  offense :  but  for  offenders  who  have 

t/ 

been  convicted  more  than  twice,  something  more  stringent  would 
seem  to  be  required. 

Upon  a  third  conviction  for  felony,  it  would  seem  eminently 
proper  that  the  perpetrator  should  be  classed  as  a  chronic  crim- 
inal. What  this  means,  and  what  ought  to  follow,  are  well 
described  by  an  English  writer,  as  follows:  ''Every  warden  and 
governor  of  a  jail  has  had  experience  of  an  incorrigible  prisoner 
—the  man  or  woman  whom  no  reasoning  can  convince,  no  kind- 
ness soften,  whom  no  influence  of  any  kind  can  sway,  and  with 
whom  even  self-interest  is  inoperative.  It  is  a  creature  with  the 
speech  and  form  of  humanity,  but  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  a 
wild  beast — the  malevolent  passions  of  a  demon.  Were  it  not 
over-mastered  and  controlled,  it  would  commit  murder  with  no 
more  moral  consciousness  of  the  heinousness  of  its  crime  than  a 
boa-constrictor  has  when  it  swallows  a  rabbit,  or  a  tiger  feels 
when  it  strikes  down  an  antelope.  These  intractable 

beings  are  at  once  pitiable  and  revolting.  For  their  own  very 
pitilessness  and  incapacity  for  remorse,  are,  in  themselves,  such 
a  terrible  privation  —  especially  if  hereditary  —  that  they  may 
well  claim  the  wise  pity  of  every  considerate  and  Christian 
observer.  At  the  same  time,  a  merciful  regard  to  the  commu- 
nity demands  that  such  dangerous  persons  shall  be  placed  under 
prolonged  and  secure  restraint,  and,  if  ever  released,  their  sub- 
sequent supervision  should  be  lifelong,  and  specially  vigilant." 

Similar  conclusions  are  also  arrived  at  by  the  eminent  French 
penologist,  Dr.  Prosper  Despines,  who  has  collected,  chiefly  from 
the  experiences  of  the  French  criminal  courts  and  prisons,  a  long 
array  of  illustrations,  showing  that  "the  perpetrators  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  cruel  crimes  are,  in  general,  especially  char- 
acterized by  an  absence  of  remorse,  and  by  a  cold  insensibility 
both  in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  others  and  to  their  own  de- 
pravity. They  seem  to  be  past  feeling,  as  to  the  moral  sense. 
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Exhortation,  persuasion,  threats,  kindness,  severity,  each  and  all, 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  them.  They  are  almost 
out  of  reach  of  either  ordinary  or  special  influences.  And  hence, 
for  the  safety  of  the  public,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  effectual 
means  of  dealing  with  them ;  namely,  to  place  them  under  pro- 
longed restraint,  not  so  much  with  a  hope  of  altering  their  con- 
dition, as  of  simply  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  inflicting 
grave  injuries  upon  the  community.  They  are  an  abnormal 
class  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 

In  America,  in  recent  years,  this  subject  of  special  treatment 
for  habitual  criminals  has  received  considerable  attention  in 
several  of  our  states,  but  legislative  action,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  has  only  been  taken  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  ]S"ew  York,  California,  and  Louisiana. 

In  Ohio,  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  May  4, 1885, 
it  is  provided  : 

SECTION  2.  Every  person  who,  after  having  been  twice  convicted,  sentenced, 
and  imprisoned  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony,  whether  committed  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter,  and  whether  committed  in  this  state  or  elsewhere  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  shall  be  so  sentenced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  but  shall  be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his 
natural  life,  unless  pardoned  by  the  governor,  and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained 
shall  be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  peni_ 
tentiary;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  so  sentenced,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  managers,  be  allowed 
to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to  remain  while 
on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  said  board,  and  subject 
at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution ;  and  power 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  such  habitual  criminals  who  are  prisoners  may  go  out  upon  parole,  and 
full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  retake  and  reimprison 
any  such  convict  so  going  out  on  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  board, 
\vhose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  sufficient  warrant 
to  authorize  any  police  officer,  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  such  condition- 
ally released  or  paroled  prisoner;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs 
of  police  and  marshals  of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  of 
all  police  officers  and  constables,  to  execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as 
ordinary  criminal  process;  and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  officer  per- 
forming the  same  shall  be  paid  by  said  managers,  for  his  services,  such 
reasonable  compensation  as  is  provided  by  law  for  similar  services  in  other 
like  cases. 
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The  efficiency  of  this  act,  however,  has  been  seriously  crippled 
by  the  failure  of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  charge  habitual  crim- 
inals, as  such,  in  the  indictments  under  which  they  are  convicted, 
which  has  been  decided  to  be  necessary,  by  the  supreme  court. 
An  amendatory  statute  to  correct  this  was  passed  by  the  senate 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  but  for  want  of  time  it  failed 
in  the  house. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  an  act  passed  June  16,  1887,  it  is 
provided  that  "  whoever  has  been  twice  convicted  of  crime,  sen- 
tenced, and  committed  to  prison,  in  this  or  any  other  state,  for 
terms  of  not  less  than  three  years  each,  shall,  upon  conviction  of 
a  felony  committed  in  this  state  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be 
deemed  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison  for  twenty-five  years." 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  parole  of  such  prisoners  by  the 
governor  and  council. 

As  in  Ohio,  the  law  has  been  largely  nullified  by  the  failure 
of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  indict  habitual  criminals  as  such,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  inquiry  of  the  prison  authorities  would 
have  revealed,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  all  the  evidence  essential 
for  conviction. 

In  Wisconsin,  section  4736  of  the  statutes  provides :  "  Where 
any  person  is  convicted  of  any  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison,  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  indictment  or 
information  therefor,  and  proved  or  admitted  on  the  trial,  that  he 
had  before  been  sentenced  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  in 
any  state  prison  by  any  court  of  this  state  or  of  any  other  state, 
or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  sentence  remains  of  record 
unreversed,  whether  pardoned  therefor  or  not,  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  less  than  the  shortest 
time  fixed  for  such  offense,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  years." 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  Ohio,  the  law  has  been  practically  nulli- 
fied by  the  inaction  of  prosecuting  attorneys. 

In  his  last  report,  the  warden  of  the  state  prison  of  Wisconsin 
recommends  that  "there  should  be  a  provision  of  law  making  it 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  make  diligent  effort  to 
ascertain  whether  a  person  held  for  an  offense,  punishable  in  the 
state  prison,  has  been  before  sentenced  to  any  prison ;  and 
especially  to  ascertain  if  he  has  been  sentenced  to  the  state 
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prison  in  this  state,  to  the  end  that  the  provisions  of  section  4736 
of  the  statutes,  extending  the  term  of  such  repeaters,  may  be 
enforced  by  the  court. 

"The  past  two  years  have  brought  us  thirty-five  who  are 
known  to  have  been  in  prison  before — some  of  them  several  times. 
In  most  cases,  this  information  could  have  been  obtained  by  in- 
quiry at  the  prison,  or,  at  most,  by  calling  a  prison  officer  as  a  wit- 
ness to  identify  the  man.  We  had  a  recent  arrival  for  the  fourth 
time,  the  last  term  being  for  six  months,  imposed  presumably 
under  the  belief  by  the  judge  that  he  was  an  inexperienced  and 
accidental  law-breaker.  Such  a  proceeding  is  simply  a  travesty 
upon  the  administration  of  law.  It  increases  crime,  and  burdens 
tax-payers  with  the  costs  of  conviction  and  transportation,  and  of 
maintenance  at  the  prison,  while  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  the 
man  or  to  anybody  else." 

It  is  very  evident,  also,  that  unless  an  habitual  criminal  act  is 
fully  enforced,  such  inequality  of  sentences  will  arise  as  to  create 
such  a  sense  of  injustice  among  prisoners  as  will  greatly  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  law. 

Several  instances  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the  last  report  of 
the  prison  commissioners  of  Massachusetts.  They  say,  "  The  in- 
equality of  sentences  under  this  law  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  men  who  alone  have  been  sentenced  for  twenty-five 
years  as  habitual  criminals  were  sentenced  for  crimes  less  serious 
than  those  for  which  others  received  lighter  sentences.  One 
man,  for  example,  upon  a  conviction  for  stealing  a  horse,  received 
the  statute  sentence  of  twenty-five  years.  Another,  sentenced  as 
.a  common  and  notorious  thief,  received  but  six  years ;  another, 
who  had  been  three  times  before  the  same  court,  was,  upon  con- 
viction of  breaking  and  entering,  sentenced  .for  five  years ;  and 
still  another,  who  had  been  three  times  before  the  same  court, 
and  each  time  convicted  of  forgery,  was,  upon  his  third  convic- 
tion, sentenced  only  four  years. 

"The  identity  of  the  offenders  who  should  have  received  the 
full  sentence  as  habitual  criminals,  but  were  not  so  sentenced, 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  ascertained,  upon  the  slightest  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  is  apparent  that,  if  this 
law  is  to  be  enforced  with  any  approximation  to  justice,  some 
provision  should  be  made  by  which  the  prosecuting  officers  and 
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the  police  shall  be  required  to  trace  the  history  of  offenders,  and 
to  see  that  those  whose  cases  are  covered  by  the  statute  are  sen- 
tenced under  it." 

In  Ohio,  in  the  law  referred  to  as  adopted  by  the  senate,  last 
winter,  it  was  required  that  in  all  cases  where  indictments  for 
felony  were  ordered  by  the  grand  jury,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
should  make  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  pris- 
oner, and,  especially,  should  inquire  of  the  warden  of  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  and,  if  two  previous  convictions  were  ascertained, 
it  was  made  imperative  that  he  should  also  be  indicted  as  an 
habitual  criminal. 

These  precautions,  together  with  the  general  adoption  of  "  the 
Bertillon  system  for  the  identification  of  criminals,"  would  soon 
make  the  law  effective  and  comparatively  easy  of  enforcement. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  same  difficulty  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  habitual  criminals  has  been  found  as  else- 
where. In  fact  Warden  BRUSH  reports  that -they  have  not  been 
enforced  at  all,  and  they  seem  to  have  remained  a  dead  letter 
upon  the  statute  book ;  and  yet  they  are  certainly  explicit 
enough.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  penal  code  of  1882r 
from  sections  688  to  692  inclusive. 

Section  688  defines  second  offenders  and  fixes  their  punish- 
ment as  follows,  viz.: 

A  person  who,  after  having  been  convicted  within  this  state  of  a  felony,  or 
an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  or  of  petty  larceny,  or,  under  the  laws  of  any 
other  state,  government,  or  country,  of  a  crime  which,  if  committed  within 
this  state,  is  punishable  upon  conviction  of  such  second  offense,  as  follows: 

1st  section.  If  the  subsequent  crime  is  such  that,  upon  a  first  conviction, 
the  offender  might  be  punished,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  he  must  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  life. 

2d  section.  If  the  subsequent  crime  is  such  that,  upon  a  first  conviction, 
the  offender  would  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  less  than  his 
natural  life,  then  such  person  must  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
le'ss  than  the  longest  term,  nor  more  than  twice  the  longest  term,  prescribed 
upon  a  first  conviction, 

SECTION  689.  A  person  w-ho,  having  been  convicted  within  this  state  of  a 
misdemeanor,  afterwards  commits  and  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  must  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  the  longest  term  prescribed  for  the  punishment  upon 
a  first  conviction  for  the  felony. 

SECTION  690.  Where  a  person  is  hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony  who  has 
been,  before  that  conviction,  convicted  in  this  state  of  any  other  crime,  or 
where  a  person  is  hereafter  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  who  has  been  already 
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five  times  convicted  in  this  state  of  a  misdemeanor,  he  may  be  adjudged  by  the 
court,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  to  be  an  habit- 
ual criminal. 

SECTION  691.  The  person  of  an  habitual  criminal  shall  be  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  every  judicial  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  of  the 
supervisors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  where  the  criminal  may  be 
found,  to  the  same  extent  that  a  minor  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

SECTION  692.  The  governor  may  grant  a  pardon  which  shall  relieve  from 
judgment  of  habitual  criminality  as  from  any  other  sentence  ;  but  upon  a  subse- 
quent conviction  for  felony  of  a  person  so  pardoned,  a  judgment  of  habitual 
criminality  may  be  again  pronounced  on  account  of  the  first  conviction,  notwith- 
standing such  pardon. 

In  California,  section  666  of  the  penal  code  provides  that 
"  Every  person  who,  having  been  convicted  of  any  offense  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  commits  any  crime 
after  such  conviction,  is  punishable  therefor  as  follows  : 

"  1.  If  the  offense  of  which  such  person  is  subsequently  con- 
victed is  such  that  upon  a  first  conviction  an  offender  would  be 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  any  term 
exceeding  live  years,  such  person  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  state  prison  not  less  than  ten  years." 

This  section  fixes  the  minimum  of  the  punishment  at  "  ten 
years "  imprisonment,  but  does  not  prescribe  the  maximum. 
When  such  is  the  case,  however,  section  671  fixes  the  extent  of 
the  punishment.  It  provides  :  "  Whenever  any  person  is  de- 
clared punishable  for  a  crime  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  any  specified  number  of  years, 
and  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  such  imprisonment  is  declared, 
the  court  authorized  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  such  convic- 
tion may,  in  its  discretion,  sentence  such  offender  to  imprisonment 
during  his  natural  life,  or  for  any  number  of  years  not  less  than 
that  prescribed." 

General  JOHN  McCoMB,  warden  of  the  San  Quintin  Prison, 
writes  me :  "  We  have  two  or  three  cases  where  life  sentences 
have  been  given  ;  one  case  shows  seven  prior  convictions." 

General  McCoMB  also  says :  "  On  general  principles,  the 
second  time,  a  burglar  should  be  kept  in  prison  thereafter ;  so 
with  stage  robbers  and  foot-pads,  for  the  second  offense.  Other 
crimes  committed  a  third  time  should  be  punished  by  life  im- 
prisonment." 
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In  Louisiana,  section  974,  Revised  Statutes  of  1870,  provides: 
"  The  judge  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  any  person 
who  may  be  convicted  for  a  second  or  third  offense  to  double  or 
triple  the  penalty  imposed  by  law ;  and  for  a  fourth  offense,  the 
person  so  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment." 

The  attorney  general  says :  u  I  find  this  statute  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court,  in  State  vs.  Hudson, 
decided  in  October,  1880,  and  reported  in  32  La.,  p.  1052,  as  fol- 
lows :  4  Former  convictions  need  not  be  set  forth  in  any  court 
of  information  or  indictment.  After  conviction  and  when  time 
for  sentence,  a  rule  is  taken,  contradictorily  with  the  accused,  to 
show  cause  why  facts  of  former  convictions  should  not  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court.' 

"  How  often  this  law  has  been  invoked  I  can  not  say,  nor  can 
I  speak  of  results.  I  only  know  the  above  decision  by  our  high- 
est court  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  judges 
have  in  many  cases  exercised  the  power  and  no  appeal  taken." 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  no  legislation  as  yet  has  been  se- 
cured against  recidivists.  The  Hon.  JAMES  G.  MOYLAN,  inspector 
of  prisons  for  the  Dominion  Government,  writes  me :  "I  regret 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  special  legislation  in  Canada  respect- 
ing habitual  criminals. 

"  For  some  years  past,  in  my  annual  reports  for  Parliament,  I 
have  advocated  the  advisability  of  adopting  some  means  to 
meet  the  requirements.  As  I  feel  certain  that  the  plan  so  wisely 
followed  in  your  state,  of  keeping  criminals,  after  a  third  con- 
viction, confined  for  life,  will  not  be  adopted,  I  have  recom- 
mended the  isolation  of  such  characters  from  the  better  disposed, 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  as  carried  out  in  Belgium 
and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have  succeeded 
so  far  that  we  are  now  constructing  here  a  penal  prison  having 
108  roomy  cells  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  newly  received 
convicts  and  the  incorrigibles.  This  is  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  to  see  how  far  we  may  succeed  in  making  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  our  prisoners. 

u  I  can  not  say  yet  whether  the  government  will  adopt  the  in- 
determinate sentence  system,  and  no  decision  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  isolation,  either  as 
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regards  its  length  or  the  industries  to  be  pursued.  It  will  be  at 
least  two  years  before  our  preparations  shall  be  completed." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  MOYLAN  is  certainly  a  very  commend- 
able one,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  is  one  that  can 
be  adopted  in  almost  any  prison,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  classify 
recidivists  by  themselves  and  separate  them  entirely  from  other 
prisoners. 

A  similar  suggestion  comes  to  me  from  the  chaplain  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  JOHN  L.  MILLIGAN, 
whose  long  service  as  a  prison  officer,  and  his  lifelong  study  of 
prison  subjects,  gives  great  weight  to  any  opinion  he  may  render. 
He  says  :  "  If  a  special  department  of  the  prison  were  desig- 
nated as  the  recidivists'  ward  and  graded  according  to  the  number 
of  times  convicted  of  crime,  this  could  be  made  to  work  out  a 
healthful  spirit  against  repeaters.  If  they  were  made  to  feel 
that  repeated  crimes  argued  a  moral  taint  which  unfitted  them 
for  association  with  those  who  were  not  of  their  class,  this  would 
be  a  means  of  punishment  to  them  as  well  as  a  deterrent  force  in 
the  minds  of  the  first  offenders  who  did  not  wish  to  be  found  in 
prison  again. 

"  This  method  of  treatment  is  simply  named  as  tentative  in 
prisons  where  no  laws  (as  in  Pennsylvania)  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  recidivists." 

From  this  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation, and  what  has  been  proposed  by  penologists,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  subject  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stages. 

Among  penologists,  however,  the  opinion  is  quite  unanimous 
that  a  prisoner  known  to  be  an  habitual  criminal  should  be  per- 
manently imprisoned,  or  if  released  at  all,  it  should  only  be  upon 
parole,  after  serving  the  maximum  term  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  convicted. 

The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  determine  the  time  when 
a  man  should  be  considered  an  habitual  criminal. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  third  conviction  is  sufficiently  safe 
and  equitable  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  that  the  sentence 
shall  be  for  life,  with  power  of  parole  after  serving  the  maximum 
period  fixed  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  is  convicted. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  where  prisoners  have  re- 
formed after  a  third  conviction,  and  it  is  also  true  that  men  have 
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been  found,  upon  their  first  conviction,  to  have  been  habitual 
criminals,  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  comparatively  rare 
exceptions. 

If,  after  conviction  as  an  habitual  criminal,  any  mitigating 
circumstances  should  be  developed,  or  the  prisoner  should  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation,  so  that  his  sentence  for  life 
should  seem  unjust  or  unnecessary,  the  hardship  can  be  removed 
by  a  pardon  from  the  governor ;  but  the  rule  of  a  life  sentence, 
I  think,  should  be  inexorable. 

I  think,  also,  that  recidivists  should  be  kept  apart  from  other 
prisoners,  either  in  separate  wards  or  in  separate  prisons. 

The  class  of  recidivists  I  have  considered  thus  far  are  those, 
only,  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  but  recidivist  misde- 
meanants are  also  entitled  to  a  more  stringent  treatment.  In 
fact,  the  demand  for  revised  methods  in  dealing  with  workhouse 
recidivists  seems  more  imperative  than  for  those  in  penitentia- 
ries, but  the  subject  is  so  large  that  it  can  only  be  considered  fully 
in  a  separate  paper,  and  I  only  refer  to  it  now,  in  closing,  in 
order  that  it  may  come  up  in  discussion,  or  be  arranged  for  at  a 
future  congress. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  every  workhouse,  house  of  correction, 
house  of  industry,  or  other  institution  for  the  imprisonment  of 
misdemeanants,  more  than  one-half  the  inmates  are  recidivists. 

At  the  Cleveland  workhouse,  of  2,467  commitments  for  the 
year  1888, 1,232,  or  about  one-half,  are  reported  as  first  offenders  ; 
but  in  the  House  of  Industry  at  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
out  of  13,695  commitments  reported  for  1888,  only  3,512  are  for 
the  first  time  ;  1,613  are  for  the  second  time  ;  1,029  for  the  third  ; 
734  for  the  fourth  ;  563  for  the  fifth  ;  453  for  the  sixth  ;  327  for 
the  seventh;  233  for  the  eighth  ;  232  for  the  ninth  ;  215  for  the 
tenth ;  188  for  the  eleventh  ;  162  for  the  twelfth ;  147  for  the 
thirteenth  ;  140  for  the  fourteenth ;  121  for  the  fifteenth  ;  100  for 
the  sixteenth,  and  94  from  the  seventeenth  up  to  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fourth  inclusive. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  enormous  folly  of  this  kind  of  treatment  for  this 
class  of  offenders.  In  short,  if  not  entirely  useless,  the  expendi- 
tures are  vastly  in  excess  of  any  good  results  obtained. 

The  great  mass  of  these  people  are  chronic  drunkards,  and 
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the  workhouse  is  only  a  place  to  sober  off  in,  at  public  expense, 
.and  recuperate  sufficiently  for  another  debauch. 

The  remedy  is  plain  enough — viz. :  cumulative  sentences,  up 
to  a  third  or  fourth  commitment,  and  then  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  with  privilege  of  parole  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of 
reformation. 

W.  D.  PATTERSON,  the  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  work- 
house whose  long  experience  and  superior  efficiency  give  weight  to 
his  suggestions,  very  properly  says,  in  his  last  report :  "  Years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  persons  only  seems  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  that,  if  we  would  accomplish  perma- 
nent and  lasting  results  in  the  reformation  of  these  unfortunates, 
that  a  more  rigid  system  of  laws  should  be  adopted  as  speedily 
.as  possible,  looking  to  an  increased  penalty  with  each  repetition 
of  the  offence,  or  an  indefinite  sentence  that  would  separate  the 
offender  from  outside  evil  influences  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and,  finally,  that  would  contemplate  their,  reformation 
before  they  should  be  discharged." 

In  Ohio,  by  a  law  passed  last  winter,  we  have  this  system  of 
•cumulative  and  indefinite  sentences  applied  to  persons  convicted 
of  petit  larceny,  but  its  enforcement  is  optional  with  judges,  and, 
thus  limited,  it  cannot  amount  to  much.  Still,  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward, although  a  small  one,  and  we  hope  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  to  extend  the  law  to  all  misdemeanants  and  make 
its  enforcement  mandatory  upon  judges. 

Mr.  HART.  How  many  have  been  sentenced  under  the  act 
referred  to  in  your  paper  ? 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Perhaps  Warden 
•COFFIN  can  tell. 

Warden  COFFIN.    I  presume  not  over  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  I  thought  that  the  law  sentencing  habitual  crim- 
inals for  life  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  It  was  decided  that  a  man  must  be  in- 
dicted as  an  habitual  criminal.  That  is  where  the  law  failed. 
The  cases  began  to  corne  up  pretty  thick,  and  a  case  was  tried 
under  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  man 
was  not  a  habitual  criminal.  Warden  COFFIN  knew  he  was,  but 
he  was  not  so  charged  in  the  indictment,  hence  the  supreme 
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court  declared  that  this  charge  must  be  made  in  the  indictment. 
That  is  the  law  now. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  It  is  evident  that  I  differ  from  Gen. 
BRINKERHOFF  in  very  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  I 
differ  from  him  in  being  a  volunteer  this  evening,  while  he  is  a 
drafted  man.  What  I  have  to  say  no  one  else  is  responsible  for. 
The  title  of  my  paper  is  "  The  Convict  Before  and  After  Impris- 
onment." I  would  amend  it  by  saying  "  Suggestions  for  the 
Prevention  of  Imprisonment." 

THE    CONVICT,    BEFORE    AND    AFTER    IMPRISONMENT;     BY    GARDINER 
TUFTS,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    REFORMATORY. 


The  punishments  for  the  violation  of  law  are  scarcely  less 
troublesome  in  a  penological  sense  than  are  the  violations  them- 
selves. The  penalties  are  beset  with  ills,  as  the  violations  are  ills. 
The  forms  of  violations  are  many  ;  the  violators  are  numerous, 
and  come  from  various  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  Every 
crime  has  a  character  and  attendant  circumstances  peculiarly  its 
own,  while  the  personality  of  each  offender  shades,  intensifies,  or 
distinguishes  his  offense.  Neither  the  character  nor  the  need  of 
the  offender  can  be  learned  from  his  offense  with  accuracy  or 
fulness.  Penalties,  based  alone  on  the  crime  committed,  are  quite 
likely  to  go  wide  the  aim  of  justice  and  to  miss  in  the  purpose  of 
deterrence  or  reformation.  The  wisest  and  best  penalty  is  im- 
posed, when  the  offender  is  judged  apart  from  his  offense,  or 
the  offense  is  viewed  with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
offender. 

Neither  man  nor  the  state  is  yet  wise  enough  to  deal  with 
violators  of  law,  without  employing  or  inflicting  punishment. 
We  draw  but  slowly  away  from  the  old  forms  of  punishment, 
albeit  their  methods  have  been  improved.  The  forms  of  old  are 
yet  operative,  viz.:  the  lash,  the  fine,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  penalties  are  deterrent,  if  they  are  of 
any  use  or  effect  in  relation  to  crime.  It  is  an  evidence  of  right  pro- 
gress that  the  limit  of  their  exercise  grows  narrower.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  exact  effect  of  fines  is  upon  individuals, 
or  the  community,  or  the  administration  of  law,  or  the  prev- 
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alence  of  crime.  The  imposition  of  fines  hurts  some  persons 
and  helps  others ;  the  hurt  and  help  are  not,  however,  to  the  of- 
fender. His  monetary  contribution  to  the  state  or  count}7,  by 
the  mandate  of  the  court,  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  backs 
and  stomachs  of  his  family,  rather  than  his  own.  The  fine  adds 
to  the  revenue  of  the  county  or  state,  and  that  is  its  mission.  We 
fail  to  discover  anything  deterrent,  or  remedial,  or  penitential  in 
a  fine  ;  it  does  distress  families. 

Imprisonment  is  the  chief  form  of  punishment  for  violators 
of  law  ;  it  is  the  common  and  general  penalty  for  crime.  It  is 
not  now  what  it  formerly  was,  either  in  character  or  method  of 
administration.  It  now  has  a  distinctively  new  purpose  in  the 
reformatories,  and  in  nearly  all  the  penal  institutions  it  has  its  re- 
formatory phases  and  plans ;  while  beforetime,  imprisonment 
was  altogether  and  everywhere  only  punitive  in  purpose  and  ad- 
ministration. Behind  the  push  of  penology  have  come  into  re- 
formatory and  penal  institutions  the  things  of  mitigation,  of  in- 
struction, of  manual  training,  of  hope,  of  general  help  and  special 
cheer.  I  need  not  draw  a  contrast  between  the  imprisonment 
of  the  past  and  the  imprisonment  of  to-day  before  this  con'gress ; 
the  difference  between  the  two  eras  is  known  to  be  very  great 
and  abundantly  in  favor  of  the  present  system.  Yet  the  im- 
prisonments of  to-day  are  fraught  with  evils,  specific  and  general, 
which  are  enough  in  number  and  magnitude  to  call  for  system- 
atic effort  to  prevent  imprisonment  in  any  case  of  conviction  for 
offenses,  where  the  convict  can  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

When  a  convicted  person  hears  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
pronounced  upon  him,  he  also  hears,  or  can  hear,  the  voice  of  the 
public,  saying  to  him,  "  We  are  done  with  you  ; "  and  the  answer- 
ing echo  from  out  his  soul  is,  "  done  with  you."  At  this  moment 
the  community  and  the  individual  assume  attitudes  of  hostility, 
each  toward  the  other.  The  convicted  man  goes  to  the  prison  ; 
he  there  goes  to  the  company  and  probably  to  the  fellowship  of 
hundreds  of  other  persons,  who  have  like  attitudes  of  hostility, 
and  who  have  had  an  experience  with  the  world  similar  to  his 
own.  From  necessity,  as  well  as  by  choice,  he  becomes  a 
member  of  this  hostile  fraternity.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
but  little  if  anything  in  prison  life  to  reconcile  the  prisoner  to 
the  world  ;  usually  there  is  much  to  confirm  and  fix  him  in  his 
14 
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hostility  to  it.  If  the  prisoner  was  not  to  go  forth  again  into  the 
world,  there  might  be  but  little  harm  from  his  or  the  world's 
attitude  of  enmity.  But  he  does  go  forth,  carrying  his  hostility 
with  him,  to  meet  the  spirit  and  acts  of  hostility  toward  himself. 
Because  of  such  mutual  hostility,  the  ex-convict  often  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being  as  an  outlaw  ;  his  subsistence  is  by  force. 
This  feature  of  imprisonment,  especially  in  its  tendency  to  make 
enmity  to  the  world  and  lawlessness  in  the,  world  the  fixed  habits 
of  the  ex-convict,  is  a  specific  evil. 

Imprisonment  puts  a  mark  upon  the  prisoner,  which  is  well- 
nigh  indelible.  The  stain  of  it  outlasts  the  longest  sentence,  and 
is  more  severe  than  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  Even  after 
justice  has  cried,  "hold,  enough!"  the  punishment  of  reproach 
goes  on.  Neither  penitence,  nor  forgiveness,  nor  exemplary  con- 
duct takes  away  the  stain.  The  transgression  may  be  blotted  out, 
but  scarcely  ever  is  the  remembrance  erased.  Public  sentiment 
rarely  puts  more  into  its  terms  of  fellowship  with  the  ex-convict 
than,  "  We  will  forgive,  but  we  cannot  forget."  There  are  some 
compensations  to  the  prisoner  for  his  endurance  of  imprisonment, 
but  it  has  no  recompense  for  its  stain.  The  stigma  of  imprison- 
ment is  one  of  the  evils  of  imprisonment. 

Many  persons  become  prisoners  by  reason  of  their  dependent 
natures  and  habits  ;  they  are  practically  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
even  the  things  for  personal  subsistence  and  use  are  not  free,  that 
they  can  only  properly  come  into  the  possession  of  these  by  earn- 
ing them ;  they  have  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity  and  mercy 
of  work.  They  have  all  their  lives  long  been  disobedient  to  the 
law  for  man's  industrial,  social,  and  moral  welfare,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  great  privilege  which  is  written  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thoueat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground."  The 
aim  of  such  persons  has  been  to  get  food  and  clothes  and  shelter 
and  things  beside  without  earning  them,  and  without  the  expen- 
diture of  any  real  toil  or  manual  labor.  The  right  relation  of 
earning  and  having  has  not  been  established  in  their  minds 
or  practice.  As  prisoners,  they  hear  precepts  of  domestic  and 
social  economy ;  but  as  prisoners  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take 
thought  what  they  shall  eat,  or  what  they  shall  drink,  or  where- 
withal they  shall  be  clothed.  Nor  do  prison  life  and  treatment 
tend  to  correct  or  eliminate  the  dependent  characteristic  of  the 
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prisoner  ;  they  rather  minister  to  its  increase  and  fixedness  as 
a  habit.  Three  times  a  day  the  prison  provides  the  prisoner 
with  food  ;  it  always  clothes  him,  and  daily  and  nightly  it. shel- 
ters him  ;  in  sickness  or  in  health  it  cares  for  him,  he  having  no 
care  in  any  of  these  things.  The  industries  of  the  prison,  be 
they  ever  so  productive,  do  not  have  that  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual prisoner  which  will  give  him  to  understand  that  his 
living  has  anything  directly  to  do  with  his  working,  or  that  he 
has  earned  his  living  by  his  own  prison  work.  The  sense  of 
having  only  through  earning  is  not  awakened  or  promoted  by 
prison  labor.  Labor  is  generally  considered  by  the  prisoner  a 
part  of  his  sentence,  and  is  not,  in  his  view,  the  source  of  his 
maintenance.  Nor  is  it,  for  he  is  maintained  without  reference 
to  his  labor,  or  independent  of  it.  The  aid  which  imprisonment 
gives  to  the  spirit  and  habit  of  dependence  is  an  evil, — perhaps 
a  necessary  evil,  but  certainly  one  which  cannot  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  present  methods  of  administration. 

Imprisonment,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fixes  the  status  of  the 
ex-prisoner  in  the  community.  He  is  quite  generally  the  com- 
munity's dread,  and  it  in  turn  is  often  his  antipathy,  because  of 
the  ill  will  of  the  one  to  the  other,  which  began  the  moment  the 
convict  was  sentenced.  The  great  force  of  a  community's  dis- 
trust and  mistrust  is  likely  to  bear  against  a  ad  down  upon  an  ex- 
prisoner  ;  albeit  the  unfriendliness  of  the  world  to  him  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  past.  When  the  prisoner 
goes  free  from  imprisonment,  he  generally  goes  burdened  with 
poverty  and  a  sense  of  disgrace ;  he  finds  it  hard  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world ;  it  frowns  upon  him ;  it  does  not  open  up  its  ave- 
nues of  prosperity  to  him.  In  order  to  pass  unchallenged  in 
conduct,  he  must  be  more  circumspect  than  other  men  are,  for 
public  opinion  is  more  critical  concerning  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation than  concerning  those  who  have  never  been  convicts. 
Imprisonment  handicaps  the  ex-prisoner  for  the  new  walk  in  life  ;, 
the  distressing,  depressing,  hindering  effect  of  imprisonment  in- 
volves the  after  life,  position,  and  opportunities  of  the  prisoner, 
apart  from  their  involvement  in  his  crime  and  conviction.  This 
carrying  over  of  the  untoward  things  of  imprisonment  into  the 
ex-prisoner's  life  is  one  of  the  evils  of  imprisonment. 

Imprisonments  are  more  frequent  and  numerous  than  they 
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need  be.  Many  an  imprisoned  convict  could  be  as  effectually 
restrained  outside  a  prison  as  within  ;  he  could  be  better  dealt 
with,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  community  outside  could  be  as 
well  protected  against  him.  Moreover,  under  efficient  control, 
in  a  free  community,  he  can  oftentimes  be  more  speedily 
and  surely  reformed  than  if  excluded  from  society  by  walls ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  expense  of 
control  outside  of  walls  will  be  far  less  than  the  cost  of  custody 
and  maintenance  within.  It  has  been  shown  that  restraints 
upon  prisoners  within  walls  can  be  safely  lessened;  that  all 
prisoners  are  not  criminals  ;  that  even  criminals  can  be  reformed  ; 
that  treatment  of  prisoners  should  be  based  upon  the  belief 
that  they  are  reformable — and  reformable  by  the  same  means 
that  make  people  outside  prison  walls,  who  are  not  convicts, 
better ;  and  that  considerable  liberty  may  be  given  with  safety 
to  many  prisoners  whose  reformation  is  attempted  with  the  aid 
of  the  things  of  civilization,  education  and  religion. 

The  rigors  of  imprisonment  have  been  modified ;  the  close- 
ness of  the  confinement  has  been  relaxed ;  many  things  which 
used  to  be  denied  to  prisoners  are  now  allowed  them ;  there  has 
been  an  enlargement  of  privileges,  an  increase  of  opportunities 
for  those  within  prisons ;  in  a  word,  there  has  been  a  quite  gen- 
eral movement  toward  putting  prisoners  on  a  footing  with  other 
men,  save  in  the  fact  of  their  imprisonment  within  walls,  and 
under  lock  and  key.  There  is  a  somewhat  general  feeling  that 
the  enlargement  of  privileges  and  extension  of  opportunities 
are  well.  The  time  has  come  for  a  systematic  effort  to  keep  out 
of  prison  a  large  class  of  adults  who  are  now  committed  to 
prison.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  least  restraint  upon  an  offender, 
which  is  sufficient  to  hold  him  from  harm  to  himself  and  from 
harming  the  community,  is  the  best  to  impose  upon  him. 

The  trial  of  controlling  and  reforming  convicts  outside  of  walls 
has  been  made  with  great  success  ;  not  the  trial  of  a  day,  but  of 
years  ;  not  with  a  few  persons,  but  with  thousands.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  with  boys  and  girls,  and  may  well  be  ex- 
tended to  adult  offenders. 

It  was  my  fortune,  as  it  was  my  duty,  in  1869,  to  inaugurate 
and  organize  the  work,  arising  under  the  Massachusetts  Juvenile 
Offender  Act,  and  for  the  systematic  visitation  of  children  in  the 
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care  or  custody  of  the  state,  who  had  been  placed  in  families  from 
any  institution,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
bureau  had  two  divisions  of  work,  viz. :  its  works  at  courts  in  rela- 
tion to  juvenile  offenders ;  and  its  work  of  systematic  and  regular 
visitation  of  the  minor  wards  of  the  state.  Interwoven  with  these 
duties  was  that  of  investigating  all  applications  for  the  release  of 
children  from  state  institutions ;  for  taking  or  adopting  those 
otherwise  in  the  care  or  custody  of  the  state  ;  and  of  seeking  out 
suitable  persons  who  were  willing  to  take,  maintain,  and  educate 
the  minor  wards  of  the  state.  The  larger  and  smaller  duties  of 
the  agency  ran  well  together,  and  made  a  quite  complete  system 
of  work. 

The  law,  in  its  provisions  for  visitation,  required  that  any 
child  placed  out  from  any  institution,  or  by  any  officer  of  the 
state,  should  be  visited  as  often  as  once  each  year.  This  provis- 
ion, in  connection  with  the  provision  for  seeking  out  suitable 
persons  willing  to  take  or  adopt,  maintain,  and  educate  children ; 
and  the  provision  for  investigation  of  all  applications  by  parents, 
friends,  or  other  persons  for  the  release,  indenture,  or  adoption 
of  children  in  the  care  or  custody  of  the  state,  gave  a  large  con- 
trol to  the  Visiting  Agency,  and  brought  about  a  thorough  super- 
vision of  the  children  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  placed. 

But  the  court  work  of  the  agency  in  relation  to  juvenile  of- 
fenders is  the  division  to  which  special  reference  is  here  to  be 
made.  The  law  provided  that  whenever  any  complaint  against 
any  boy  or  girl,  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  any  offense, 
was  made  or  was  pending  before  any  court  or  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  agent  should  have  notice  of  such  complaint, 
with  an  opportunity,  by  himself  or  by  his  assistant,  to  investigate 
the  case,  attend  the  hearing,  and  provide  for  the  child.  The  law 
further  provided  that  the  magistrate  might,  upon  the  request 
of  the  agent  or  his  assistant,  place  any  convicted  child  in  the 
custody  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  with  authority  for  it  to 
place  the  child  in  a  family,  and  if  necessary  to  pay  the  board  of 
the  child  so  placed.  The  board  held  the  child  so  committed,  by 
a  mittimus,  the  same  as  an  institution  holds  prisoners.  The  board 
had  the  further  right  to  put  the  child  thus  in  its  custody  into  a 
reformatory,  without  the  further  intervention  of  the  court,  if  he 
or  she  proved  unmanageable  under  family  control.  All  of  the 
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commitments  to  the  board  were  for  the  term  of  minority — the 
same  term  as  commitments  to  reformatories.  The  board  could 
put  its  court  children  into  the  State  Primary  School,  which  is  a 
charitable  institution,  not  a  penal  one.  From  there  it  could 
place  them  into  families. 

This  Visiting  and  Juvenile  Offender  Agency  has  been  in 
operation  twenty  years.  During  my  charge  of  it,  for  ten  years, 
we  had  between  nineteen  and  twenty  thousand  boys  and  girls 
before  the  courts  as  juvenile  offenders.  Since  my  time,  the 
number  of  such  cases  is  somewhat  less,  because  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  to  which  I  gave  attention,  are  not  now  attended  to. 
In  all  essential  things,  however,  the  agency  has  done  its  work  in 
the  last  ten  years  as  in  the  first  ten  years.  In  the  twenty  years 
of  its  operation,  the  agency  has  had  not  less  than  thirty-five 
thousand  cases  before  the  courts,  at  which  agents  have  been  in  at- 
tendance, with  a  few  exceptions. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  agency,  about  four-fifths  of 
the  children  brought  before  the  courts  were  found  guilty  of  the 
offenses  charged.  But  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  convicted 
ones  were  sent  to  the  reformatories,  and  none  were  sent  to  jails  or 
penal  institutions.  About  one-fifth  of  the  convicted  ones  were 
put  on  probation  ;  a  smaller  proportion  were  fined  ;  a  few  were 
disposed  of  in  miscellaneous  or  special  ways ;  and  the  remainder 
of  those  convicted  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  board  of 
state  charities,  and  by  the  agent  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  own  families,  or  were  placed  in  the  families  of  strangers,  or 
were  put  into  the  State  Primary  School.  The  residence  in  the 
State  Primary  School  was  often  but  temporary, — while  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  right  family  for  the  child,  or  for  the  child's 
proper  outfitting  for  family  life.  The  facts  in  these  particulars 
are  about  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years  as  they  were  for  the 
first  ten. 

The  provisions  of  the  law,  that  the  agent  shall  have  notice  of 
complaint,  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  case,  attend  the 
hearing,  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  child,  give  him  large 
liberty  and  opportunities  for  action  ;  and,  with  the  facilities 
at  his  command,  especially  with  experience,  he  can  accomplish 
much.  In  his  practice,  the  agent  gains  what  information  he  can, 
before  the  hearing,  concerning  the  child,  his  home,  his  surround- 
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ings,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  the  hearing,  he  hears 
the  evidence,  questions  the  witnesses,  and  sums  up  the  case  after 
the  evidence  is  in,  if  he  so  chooses,  and  introduces  the  facts  he 
had  gained,  previous  to  the  hearing,  touching  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  child  and  his  situation  in  life.  After  the  verdict 
is  rendered,  he  makes  his  suggestion  to  the  court  or  magis- 
trate concerning  the  disposal  of  the  convict.  If  the  proba- 
tion is  granted,  the  agent  becomes  bondsman ;  if  the  child 
is  placed  in  the  care  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  he  receives 
him.  Sometimes  a  friend  is  moved  upon  by  the  agent  to  take 
oversight  of  the  convicted  child,  and  to  become  responsible  for 
his  conduct.  When  fines  are  imposed,  they  are  quite  often  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  reminding  parents  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  their  children  ;  and  such  use  of  a  fine 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  good  one.  When  the  probationary  period  is 
over,  the  agent  takes  the  probationer  to  the  court  and  gives  to 
the  magistrate  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  probationer  for 
the  period.  Quite  generally  probation  is  continued,  and  often 
for  several  times,  until  the  child  seems  established  in  well 
doing. 

Of  the  probationers,  about  one  in  forty -five  come  again  before 
the  court,  on  a  new  complaint,  within  a  year  of  their  first  arraign- 
ment ;  some  of  them  in  later  years  come  again  before  the  courts 
on  other  complaints,  but  the  number  of  such  is  not  large.  Of 
those  committed  to  the  board  of  state  charities,  ninety  per  cent, 
do  well. 

There  is  economy  in  the  operation  of  this  law.  The  cost  of 
the  transactions,  under  its  provisions,  on  account  of  juvenile 
offenders,  is,  on  an  average,  less  than  five  dollars  each,  from  first 
to  last,  including  in  such  cost  all  outlays  upon  those  taken  into 
the  care  of  the  board,  travel,  and  office  expenses.  The  cost  of 
custody  in  our  reformatories  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per 
week,  while  the  average  length  of  time  that  young  offenders  re- 
main in  them  is  about  sixteen  months.  Thus  every  commitment 
to  the  reformatories  costs  the  state  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars — a  difference  of  at  least  two  hundred  arid  forty-five  dol- 
lars on  the  money  side  in  favor  of  keeping  juvenile  offenders 
out  of  institutions.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  juvenile  offender  and  visitation  law,  the  expense 
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of  the  state  on  account  of  juvenile  offenders  and  its  minor  wards 
was  reduced  about  $300,000  in  the  aggregate. 

When  this  agency  of  Massachusetts  for  juvenile  offenders 
began  its  work,  in  1869,  the  state  had  two  school-ships,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  in  each.  In  its  reform 
school  there  were  over  three  hundred  boys.  In  its  industrial 
school  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  girls.  The  school- 
ships  were  depopulated,  and  went  out  of  commission  fifteen  or 
more  years  ago.  The  reform  school  of  late  years  has  had  only 
about  a  hundred  boys,  and  the  average  number  in  the  industrial 
school  is  less  than  seventy-five  girls.  The  State  Primary  School, 
into  which  juvenile  offenders  have  been  admitted,  as  already 
shown,  has  to-day  more  than  a  hundred  children  less  than  its  aver- 
age number  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago.  All  of  these  reduc- 
tions in  numbers  have  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  large  in- 
crease of  population  in  Massachusetts ;  some  of  the  increase  at 
least  tending  to  criminality.  The  reduction  is  clearly  due  to 
the  work  of  the  state  agent  at  the  courts. 

In  coining  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  court  work,  such  as 
is  done  under  the  Massachusetts  law  in  the  interests  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  one  is  likely  to  be  surprised  in  finding,  not  only 
how  many  convicts  there  are  who  are  amenable  to  the  disci- 
pline and  the  methods  which  can  be  at  command  outside  of  a 
prison,  and  who  can  thereby  be  restrained  and  led  to  right 
living,  without  imprisonment,  but  also  in  finding  how  many  ways 
there  are  for  dealing  with  convicts  other  than  by  imprisonment, 
which  are  salutary  and  successful ;  ways  that  are  practical  and 
adequate.  Fortunate  avenues  of  disposal  often  open  for  use, 
which  were  not  in  view  at  the  outset  of  the  case.  Experience 
makes  the  agent  expert  in  methods  and  fertile  in  happy  devices. 
Sometimes  the  very  efforts  of  the  agent  awaken  private  indi- 
viduals to  be  helpers  in  the  work  of  controlling  and  guiding 
offenders  aright  in  free  society.  The  better  part  of  a  convict  is 
likely  to  be  more  open  to  approach  and  influence,  when  he  is  in 
society,  than  when  he  is  excluded  from  society.  It  is  better  to 
apply  discipline,  correction,  and  the  measures  of  reform  to  the 
better  side  of  a  man  than  to  his  worse  side.  It  is  easier  to 
strengthen  the  good  that  is  in  a  man,  than  it  is  to  weaken  the 
bad  that  is  in  him.  It  is  wiser  to  win  a  man  than  to  repel, 
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when  attempting  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his  iniquities. 
An  overture  of  mercy  is  sometimes  very  uplifting  and  invigorat- 
ing in  its  inspiration  to  a  man  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  system  of  visitation  in  Massachusets,  as  applied  to  con- 
victs who  never  have  been  imprisoned,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  been  released  from  imprisonment  to  family  life,  but  who 
are  yet  wards  of  the  state,  well  supplements  its  court  work.  It 
is  a  moral  support  to  the  wards  ;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  their  well- 
doing ;  it  is  often  a  relief  to  their  discontent  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  them  in  times  of  discouragement.  It  often  happens 
that  the  visitor  comes  to  the  child  at  the  season  of  his  or 
her  discontent,  or  time  of  discouragement,  or  at  the  occasion 
when  waywardness  is  asserting  itself.  The  visit  is  then  espe- 
cially timely ;  it  is  just  the  thing  necessary  to  bring  content, 
encouragement  and  restraint,  then  especially  needed.  System- 
atic, official  visitation  maintains  the  state's  friendship  for,  and 
its  custody  of  the  child.  It  continues  its  good  offices  until  the 
child  is  established  in  situation,  habits  and  character,  unless  he 
is  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

Can  such  a  system  of  attendance  at  courts  and  visitation  for 
adult  offenders  be  maintained?  Will  it  be  wise,  or  prudent,  or 
economical,  to  establish  such  a  system  in  the  interests  of  adult 
offenders?  Our  answer  is  affirmative  to  both  questions. 

The  offenses  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  are  in  the  main 
alike.  Many  adult  offenders  are  less  hardened,  than  are  many 
juvenile  offenders.  Many  adult  offenders  are  more  susceptible  to 
good  influences  than  are  many  juvenile  offenders.  The  offense  of 
which  an  adult  is  convicted  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  as  exceptional 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  convict's  life  as  the  offense  of  the  juve- 
nile to  his  general  character.  The  line  of  corrigibility  and  incor- 
rigibility  cannot  be  drawn  upon  age.  Those  classed  as  adult 
offenders  are  most  generally  young  persons.  The  average  age  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  is  about  twenty- 
two  years ;  of  those  at  the  New  York  Reformatory,  about  twenty 
years,  while  the  average  age  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  is  less  than  thirty  years.  We  presume  that  these 
figures  pretty  accurately  represent  the  ages  of  prisoners  at  other 
reformatories  and  prisons  of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Massachusetts  juvenile  offender  law  includes  persons  as  old  as 
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seventeen  years.  I  see  nothing  in  the  ages,  offenses,  or  characters 
of  adult  convicts,  which  will  make  it  unwise  to  adopt  a  system 
which  will  keep  many  of  them  out  of  prison,  to  be  controlled  and 
corrected  outside  of  walls. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  the  best  time 
and  place  are  found,  for  the  classification  of  convicts,  at  the  court 
in  the  time  of  trial.  Under  the  system,  pertinent  facts,  not  spe- 
cially belonging  to  the  case  in  hearing,  but  particularly  to  the  per- 
son, in  the  light  of  which  the  character  of  the  accused  can  be 
seen,  can  be  brought  out.  The  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  state, 
in  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the  individual,  will  put  more 
thought  and  consideration  into  cases  than  are  put  in  without  such 
presence.  The  things  of  the  men's  welfare,  as  well  as  the  things  of 
the  community's  welfare,  are  matters  of  such  large  concern  to  the 
state  that  it  is  very  wise  for  it  to  have  an  agent  present,  whose 
business  and  motive  are  something  beside  convicting  or  acquitting 
the  accused  man. 

We  can  see  no  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  such  a  court  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  a  large  operation,  because  it  would  deal  with  a 
vast  interest.  It  would  be  found,  in  a  little  time,  that  the  volume 
of  criminal  business  would  decrease ;  so  that  the  new  operation 
would  be,  as  it  were,  the  supplanting  of  old,  less  desirable  and 
more  costly  methods.  It  is  prudent  to  do  a  thing  which  helps,  in 
the  right,  individuals,  communities,  and  the  state ;  and  judicious 
rescuing  of  men  from  imprisonment  is  right  help  to  men  and 
communities  and  the  state. 

The  experience  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
with  thirty-five  thousand  people,  shows  that  the  kind  of  work  thus 
done  at  the  courts,  and  now  recommended  for  general  adoption, 
is  an  economical  work,  and  one  of  large  saving. 

The  system  of  visitation  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  kind 
of  a  system  which  would  most  effectually  sustain  in  rectitude  and 
maintain  in  integrity  ex-convicts,  or  convicts  under  control  outside 
of  prison.  ~No  agency  for  discharged  prisoners  yet  established  has 
such  power  and  efficiency  in  help  and  managment  as  such  an 
agency  would  have.  It  can  enter  the  field  of  work  with  more  au- 
thority than  any  other  agency ;  with  better  facilities  for  compre- 
hensive and  detail  work  than  any  other ;  and  it  would,  exercise  all 
the  supervision  of  police  surveillance  without  its  objectionable 
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espionage ;  it  would  aid  the  prisoner  with  unmatched  directness 
and  correctness. 

The  large  work,  which  we  have  here  suggested  in  the  interests 
of  convicts  before  and  after  imprisonment,  is  practical.  Its  bene- 
ficial results  and  its  economy  commend  its  adoption.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  commnity  alike  constrains  this  policy. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  May  I  ask  a  question  in  relation  to 
boys  under  seventeen  ?  What  becomes  of  the  boy,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrest  until  his  conviction,  in  case  he  can  not  or  does  not 
furnish  bail? 

Superintendent  TTJFTS.  At  the  outset,  we  had  no  special  provis- 
ion for  them.  Now,  there  is  a  temporary  place  found  for  children 
waiting  the  action  of  the  court.  They  have  been  quite  generally 
put  in  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  which  is  handy,  and 
which  is  willing  to  take  them.  Some  provision  is  made,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  go  to  jail.  There  can  be  no  commitment  of 
a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  to  jail  in  Massachusetts. 

PRISON  RECREATION;   BY  MRS.  ELLEN  c.  JOHNSON. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  of  Mr.  WINES  to  prepare  a 
paper  for  this  congress  upon  the  subject  of  prison  recreation,  it 
seemed  that  no  easier  or  more  interesting  topic  could  have 
been  assigned  me,  because  the  subject  is  one  of  special  interest  at 
the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  and  is  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  thought  and  effort.  But  when  I  came  to  formulate 
those  thoughts  for  this  paper,  I  began  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  and  detailed  statement  of  our  purpose  and 
methods.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  prisons,  sentenced 
prisoners  are  not  allowed  any  opportunity  for  recreation,  either 
social  or  otherwise ;  but,  however  that  is,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  regarding  the  harmful  influence  of  most  so-called  recre- 
ations among  prisoners,  and  it  is  the  story  of  our  labors  and  their 
results  among  the  women  at  the  reformatory  that  I  have  now  to 

tell  vou. 

ii 

In  most  Massachusetts  institutions,  the  legal  holidays  are  the 
only  times  when  prisoners  are  allowed  to  congregate  and  spend  an 
hour,  either  in  sports  or  in  social  intercourse.  On  those  days,  in 
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many  places,  the  freedom  of  the  prison  yard  is  allowed  for  an 
hour  or  two,  under  the  supervision  of  officers ;  and  at  the  State 
Prison  and  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  some  liberty  is  also 
given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  (at  the  State  Prison 
this  privilege  being  earned  by  marks  for  good  conduct).  During 
the  early  administration  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  all 
the  inmates  were  allowed  two  half -hours  of  each  working  day  for 
social  recreation,  one  directly  after  dinner,  and  the  other  after  the 
evening  chapel  service.  In  addition  to  these,  the  women  employed 
in  the  work-rooms  were  allowed  two  recreations  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  daily,  and  those  in  the  laundry  one  of  half  an  hour.  On  Sun- 
days, after  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  after  dinner,  and  again 
after  supper,  the  prisoners  were  also  allowed  to  gather  in  their 
several  recreation-rooms  for  a  social  half-hour.  Of  these  privi- 
leges they  were  never  deprived,  unless  actually  in  punishment. 
Each  division,  except  the  lowest,  had  a  large  room  constructed  for 
this  purpose,  the  largest  division  containing  at  that  time  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members.  The  theory  of  this 
system  was  that,  in  an  institution  whose  aim  was  reform,  the 
severity  of  the  ordinary  penal  prison  might  be  mitigated  some- 
what, and  also  that  the  confinement  of  prisoners  without  social 
intercourse  was  unnatural  and  productive  of  bodily  and  mental 
conditions  unfavorable  to  reformation.  But  various  evils  appeared 
in  the  application  of  this  theory.  The  inmates  of  the  prison 
are  not  only  women  sentenced  for  certain  crimes,  but  largely  those 
who  have  led  vicious  lives,  and  they  naturally  employed  their  rec- 
reation hours,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  in  conversation  which  was  far 
from  elevating.  It  was  found  that  much  harm  came  to  the  less 
degraded  women  from  this  contact  with  those  worse  than  them- 
selves, and  though  the  officers  in  attendance  guided  the  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  they  were  almost  helpless  against  the  flood 
of  "  evil  communications  "  wiiich  are  so  corrupting. 

And  this  result  wras  inevitable.  These  w^omen  come  into  the 
prison  straight  from  the  training-schools  of  iniquity,  with  the 
memory  of  their  sins  and  sinful  associates  linking  them  power- 
fully to  the  past,  and  every  impulse  and  desire  drawing  them 
backward  and  downward.  No  human  power  can  prevent  their  re- 
turn to  evil  courses,  except  by  rousing  them  to  some  aspiration 
after  better  things,  and  by  supplying  them  writh  interests  to  uplift 
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and  steady  the  souls  whose  heritage  and  training  is  depravity.  But 
promiscuous  intercourse  cannot  accomplish  this.  Since  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  the  conversation  of 
prisoners,  even  under  the  wisest  surveillance,  will  dwell  upon  old 
associations,  and  this  forms  a  tremendous  barrier  to  the  entrance 
of  new  influences.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  drawn  together  by 
the  bond  of  former  acquaintance,  many  by  a  mutual  familiarity 
•with  places  and  persons.  Experiences  are  compared,  grievances 
are  discussed  and  often  created,  and  the  eager  watching  for  the 
expiration  of  sentence  involves  no  calculation  of  reform  or  re- 
pentance— only  an  escape  from  restraint  in  which  they  recognize 
no  beneficence,  into  a  freedom  which  means  to  them  only  license. 

For  this  state  of  things  there  is  but  one  remedy.  Other  inter- 
ests must  be  forced  upon  their  attention,  and  these  interests  must 
not  only  be  powerful  enough  to  hold  a  weak  or  restless  mind,  and 
noble  enough  to  make  it  better,  but  the  substitution  must  be 
gradual  and  unconscious,  or  it  will  rous$  antagonism  and  defeat 
itself.  To  crowd  out  the  evil  by  crowding  in  the  good  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  upon  this 
theory  the  present  recreations  allowed  in  the  reformatory  at  Sher- 
born  have  been  planned,  and  the  old  system  has  been  partially 
replaced  by  another,  whose  working  has  thus  far  proved  its 
superiority. 

The  first  step  towards  changing  the  character  of  the  recreation 
was  to  break  into  it,  by  taking  to  the  several  divisions,  during  that 
hour,  visitors  who  had  some  gift  at  talking  or  reading.  I  often 
arranged  that  persons  should  be  present,  during  the  noon  hour,  for 
instance,  ready  to  go  with  me  from  division  to  division,  giving  a 
few  minutes  in  each  to  something  in  the  way  of  informal  enter- 
tainment. Had  th6  women  realized  that  I  was  purposely  inter- 
fering with  their  recreation,  it  would  have  antagonized  them  at 
once,  and  I  was  obliged  to  make  innovations  with  great  caution. 
Another  step,  even  better  than  this,  is  the  occasional  half-hour 
given  to  music.  When  one  or  more  visitors  are  present,  who  can 
sing  or  play,  the  women  are  called  into  the  chapel,  and  this  takes 
the  place  of  the  noon  recreation.  Sometimes  it  occurs  without 
previous  arrangement,  casual  visitors  assisting,  and  sometimes  I 
secure  the  services  of  friends,  and  make  my  plans  in  advance. 
The  evening  recreation,  following  the  chapel  service,  is  broken 
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up,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  by  keeping  the  women  in  their 
seats  to  listen  to  brief  addresses,  or  to  hear  music  from  persons 
who  may  be  present. 

The  majority  of  the  women  regard  this  as  a  privilege,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  their  social  half -hour,  and,  although  there  are 
some  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  given  them,  or  who  are 
not  pleased  to  forego  their  meeting  with  debased  companions,  or 
who  see  and  resent  the  purpose  of  the  change,  still  these  consti- 
tute a  minority. 

Further  plans  having  the  same  general  aim  were  put  into  exe- 
cution gradually.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  women  to  leave 
their  work,  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  to  write 
letters  to  their  friends ;  but  under  the  present  regulations  those  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  go  to  the  schoolroom  and  devote  the  noon 
recreation  to  their  writing.  Each  division  is  assigned  a  different 
day  for  letter- writing,  and  the  lower  grades  are  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege less  frequently  than  the  higher. 

Still  later,  an  evening  school  was  established,  the  day  school 
being  for  illiterates  and  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  only.  At 
the  evening  session  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  are  taught. 
It  is  held  two  evenings  in  a  week,  and  a  whole  division  attends 
together.  A  woman  who  does  not  wish  to  do  so,  may  go  to  her 
room  instead.  This  privilege  of  evening  school  is  given  only  to 
the  two  upper  grades,  and  it  has  become  a  strong  incentive  to 
the  women  in  their  struggle  for  promotion.  In  the  two  lower 
grades,  the  regular  evening  recreation  has  been  abolished,  not 
without  disappointment  to  the  prisoners,  who,  however,  have  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable.  One  evening  in  every  week,  directly  after 
the  chapel  service,  is  devoted  to  a  musical  rehearsal  for  all  the 
divisions,  which  does  away  with  one  recreation  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  partially  compensates  the  lower  grades  for  the  loss  of 
theirs. 

Recently  a  temperance  club  has  been  organized.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  our  inmates  are  intemperate,  and  this  club  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  temperance  work  and 
giving  them  an  entertaining  evening  together.  Each  woman  is 
urged  to  become  a  member  of  the  club  by  signing  the  following 
pledge : 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from 
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all  intoxicating  liquors,  wine,  beer,  and  cider  included,  also  from 
tobacco  or  opium  in  any  form,  and  to  discourage  the  use  of  them 
by  others.  I  also  promise  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  vulgar  or 
profane  language." 

The  badge  of  the  club,  in  Division  III.,  is  a  blue  ribbon  knot- 
ted in  the  buttonhole  of  the  dress.  A  woman  who  goes  from 
Division  III.  to  Division  IV.  with  a  perfect  record,  receives  a 
badge  of  red  ribbon  to  be  worn  on  the  left  breast,  and  the  knot 
of  blue  is  replaced  by  a  silver  letter  T,  worn  upon  the  red  badge, 
and  standing  for  the  motto  of  the  club,  "  Temperance,  Truth,  and 
Trust."  The  club  of  Division  III.  meets  on  alternate  Thursday 
evenings,  and  that  of  Division  IV.  every  Monday  evening,  each 
in  its  own  recreation-room.  The  matron  in  charge  of  the  division 
is  the  president  of  the  club.  She  does  not  preside,  however ;  that 
duty  is  performed  by  the  vice-presidents,  chosen  from  their  num- 
ber by  the  .women  themselves,  each  vice-president  conducting  one 
meeting  a  month.  The  president  has  a  general  oversight  of  the 
club,  but  the  members  nominally  manage  it  as  they  please. 

The  exercises  consist  of  readings,  recitations,  original  or  se- 
lected, music,  etc.,  and  the  preparation  of  these  exercises  serves 
to  take  the  time  and  thought  of  the  participants  for  many  hours. 
There  are  committees  on  various  matters,  and  these  spend  much 
of  the  midday  recreation  in  discussing  the  club  meetings  and  pre- 
paring for  them.  Care  is  taken  to  magnify  all  this  work,  that  it 
may  seem  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  manifested  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  club.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  woman  in  the 
work-room  studying  her  "piece"  after  her  task  is  accomplished. 
I  have  been  much  pleased,  also,  to  notice  what  an  important  part 
the  club  plays  in  the  thoughts  of  the  w^omen.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  things  told  to  friends  who  visit  them,  and  their  letters  are 
often  filled  with  an  account  of  the  meetings,  or  with  requests  for 
"  pieces  "  to  read  or  speak. 

It  has  surprised  me  to  see  the  quickening  influence  of  these 
things  upon  women  who  had  seemed  to  be  degraded  below  the 
possibility  of  any  uplifting.  Some  of  the  original  prose  and 
poetry  presented  at  these  club  meetings  is  exceedingly  good.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  comparatively  few  of  the  women  have 
more  than  the  barest  common-school  education,  and  many  of  them 
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enter  the  prison  scarcely  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,  so  that 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  but  they  have  done  extremely 
well. 

Besides  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  arrange  as  often 
as  possible,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  entertainments  of 
various  kinds,  given  in  the  chapel  to  all  the  prisoners.  These  are 
sometimes  musical  and  literary,  furnished  by  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  by  talent  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  occasionally 
the  women  of  the  two  higher  grades  are  allowed  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  dialogues,  readings,  recitations  and  music. 

We  have  also  the  advantage  of  a  prison  situated  in  the  coun- 
try, and  having  a  farm  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  recreation 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  visit  to  the  poultry  yard,  or  to  see 
the  sheep  and  lambs,  or  to  the  stock  barn,  to  inspect  the  cows 
and  calves,  or  to  the  greenhouse,  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
whose  flowers  are  to  decorate  the  chapel  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
These  things  have  proved  most  healthful  and  beneficial,  and  are 
very  popular  with  the  women,  as  are  also  the  planting  of  potatoes 
and  the  topping  of  vegetables,  which  are  not  only  recreations,  but 
occupations,  and  which  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the  prison 
system,  with  admirable  results. 

I  have  thus  sketched  imperfectly  a  system  whose  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  abolish  the  promiscuous  intermingling  of  prisoners, 
without  aim  or  method  except  to  pass  a  half-hour  acceptably  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  system  are  suited  only 
to  a  prison  whose  inmates  are  women,  but  the  principle  involved 
is  applicable  to  all. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  life  of  the  average  prisoner  is  low  and 
narrow  ;  he  reviews  his  past  without  remorse  or  loathing,  and 
often  rehearses  with  satisfaction  the  sins  he  has  committed.  But 
he  clings  to  the  evil,  because  he  knows  nothing  about  the  good ; 
and  the  problem  is  how  to  fill  the  mind  and  thought  with  inter- 
ests which  shall  restrain  and  elevate  the  wayward  and  degraded. 
The  congregating  of  prisoners  in  a  promiscuous  way  for  social 
intercourse  cannot  be  other  than  harmful,  but  wiser  methods  are 
possible  which  shall  satisfy  the  social  craving.  A  good  concert 
or  lecture,  an  entertainment  prepared  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves and  given  under  proper  supervision,  a  club  or  society 
rightly  guided  and  managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful.  It  awak- 
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ens  undeveloped  and  dormant  faculties,  rouses  worthy  ambitions, 
and  opens  a  new  world  to  minds  which  often  prove  receptive 
and  responsive  in  a  high  degree,  for  the  nature  thus  stirred  is 
far  more  ready  to  receive  truth  and  to  respond  to  its  appeals 
than  when  left  to  its  own  idle  or  vicious  impulses. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  one  word  in  favor  of  what  is  now  an 
old  story  with  us — the  graded  system.  No  form  of  prison  gov- 
ernment, however  admirable  in  other  ways,  attains  the  highest 
results,  unless  it  discriminates  between  the  helplessly  weak  and 
the  wilfully  vicious,  and  guards  the  one  from  contamination  by 
the  other.  Furthermore,  it  should  strive  for  the  reformation  of 
its  prisoners,  and  should  provide,  for  those  whose  progress  war- 
rants it,  footholds  by  which  they  may  climb  still  higher.  Our 
aim  is  reformatory,  and  we  have  shown  our  faith  in  our  own  sys- 
tem by  making  such  provision.  Xo  one,  except  by  personal  ob- 
servation, can  realize  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  majority  of  our 
women  to  merit  promotion ;  and,  attaining  it,  they,  build  far  bet- 
ter than  they  know,  for  they  lay  a  wise  foundation  in  truth,  obe- 
dience and  perseverance.  Self-respect  aroused,  hope  and  ambi- 
tion will  soon  follow;  and,  habits  of  study  and  industry  once 
established,  amusement  or  recreation  without  aim  or  profit  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

PRISON    SCHOOLS    IN   ALABAMA. 

President  HAYES  invited  Miss  JULIA  S.  TUTWILER,  of  Alabama, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  schools  for  convicts  which 
she  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing. 

Miss  TUTWILER.  I  believe  that  Alabama  is  the  only  state,  with 
the  lessee  system,  where  the  system  is  ameliorated  by  schools, 
mission  schools  as  we  call  them.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  good  we  think  our  schools  have  done.  The  plans 
for  them  were  not  the  best,  but  they  were  the  best  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  all  done  in  a  hurry.  We  had  a  refor- 
matory bill,  that  we  thought  would  pass,  but  the  day  before  the 
session  ended,  we  found  it  was  going  to  fail.  I  was  telegraphed 
for,  to  come  and  see  if  I  could  save  it.  I  had  been  distressed  to 
find  so  many  children  in  the  penitentiary ;  seventeen  boys  under 
sixteen,  at  one  time,  at  the  Pratt  mines.  We  did  our  best,  but 
15 
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found  the  bill  could  not  go  through,  though  it  had  passed  one 
house.  The  legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years,  and  it 
seemed  sad  that  these  poor  boys  should  be  without  any  reforma- 
tory influences  for  two  years  more.  I  felt  as  if  their  blood  would 
be  on  our  souls.  I  asked  different  friends  what  we  could  do. 
They  said,  "  Nothing ; "  that  any  new  bill  would  have  to  have 
three  readings  on  separate  days,  and  there  was  only  one  day  left. 
I  asked  if  we  could  not  at  least  have  a  teacher  at  every  prison. 
The  objection  to  the  reformatory  bill  was  that  it  was  too  costly. 
They  thought  they  could  better  afford  to  rear  criminals  than  to 
pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for  these  boys.  I  said,  "  You  could  em- 
ploy a  teacher  to  instruct  them,  without  great  expense ; "  and  I 
asked  if  they  could  not  possibly  do  that.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible,  that  there  was  no  time.  I  asked  if  they  could  not 
make  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  had  already  passed 
one  house.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  only  one  reading 
in  each  house,  and  that  might  be  got  through.  The  member  to 
whom  I  was  talking,  very  kindly  said  he  would  try,  and  it  was 
scribbled  in  a  great  hurry  on  the  margin  of  the  bill.  There  was 
no  time  to  arrange  it  properly.  Our  only  thought  was  to  try  and 
get  some  help  for  these  criminals,  for  the  next  two  years.  In 
passing  it  through  the  house,  some  economical  legislator  struck 
the  salary  down  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  which  made  it 
hard  to  get  suitable  teachers.  He  also  struck  out  the  clause  that 
the  state  should  provide  a  school-room.  That  was  in  1887.  There 
seemed  no  prospect  of  getting  anything  done,  for  though  we 
might  have  a  teacher,  there  was  no  room  for  him  to  teach  in.  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  company  would  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thing, but  I  went  to  Birmingham  and  saw  the  president,  and  he 
was  kind,  and  said  the  company  would  do  anything  that  it  could, 
and  we  had  a  nice  large  school-room  erected.  The  difficulty  then 
was  to  find  some  one  to  teach,  for  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in 
the  state  against  teaching  convicts.  People  said  the  same  amount 
ought  to  be  spent  for  the  children  of  honest  people,  not  for  crim- 
inals. We  sent  west,  and  got  an  excellent  young  man ;  he  was 
not  an  educated  teacher,  but  we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  He 
had  but  one  school-room,  and  that  would  hold  only  a  portion  of 
the  men.  The  colored  men  came  one  night,  and  the  white  the 
next.  The  young  man  was  a  good  friend  to  them,  and  devoted 
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to  liis  work.  I  was  told  by  the  highest  authority  that  his  influ- 
ence was  very  good,  and  that  the  prison  had  never  been  so  or- 
derly. Last  spring,  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  hired 
the  state  convicts  for  ten  years,  and  in  their  bid  offered  to  pay 
more  teachers,  three  teachers  in  each  prison,  the  "  Shaft,"  arid 
"  Slope  Number  Two."  We  hoped  the  second  year  would  be 
more  successful  than  the  first.  We  had  three  young  men  at  one 
prison,  but  the  great  trouble  was  that  there  was  no  supervision. 
There  was  nobody  who  had  authority  to  tell  the  teachers  what 
to  do,  and  they  did  not  accomplish  wrhat  we  had  hoped  they 
would.  When  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  prisons,  they  did  not  make  any  mention  of 
the  schools  in  their  report ;  yet  they  said  they  found  the  prison 
at  "  Slope  Number  Two  "  infinitely  better  in  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  in  their  cheerfulness,  in  the  way  they  performed  their  task, 
and  more  healthy  than  any  other  in  the  state ;  and  that  was  the 
only  prison  w^here  there  was  a  school.  They  found  punish- 
ments were  one  hundred  per  cent,  less  frequent  than  elsewhere. 
Of  course  the  government  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
there  was  another  prison  close  by,  under  similar  management,  and 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  fact  that  the  men  had  a  place 
for  recreation,  where  they  could  read  and  write,  and  draw  on  the 
blackboard,  had  helped  to  this  result. 

This  last  summer,  1889,  we  have  nominally  had  a  right  to 
schools  in  three  prisons ;  but  two  are  occupied  with  bunks,  and 
are  used  as  dormitories.  This  is  the  third  time  that  this  has 
happened.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  say  what  the  schools  are 
doing.  The  other  school  had  been  going  on  for  four  months, 
when  it  was  interfered  with  in  the  same  way.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  they  can  accomplish,  till  we  get  permanent  schoolrooms, 
permanent  teachers,  and  control  over  them.  Still  I  think  they 
have  done  good,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  thing  tried  in 
other  states. 

We  look  at  the  influence  of  such  schools  as  recreative,  educa- 
tive, and  religious.  In  an  educative  way,  they  have  not  done  the 
good  they  might.  The  plan  has  been  suggested  to  make  this  edu- 
cation compulsory.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  right. 
The  men  have  been  working  hard  all  day,  or  they  may  have  re- 
ceived severe  punishment — for  many  are  punished  every  day  for 
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not  doing  their  task — and  it  might  be  cruel  to  make  them  come 
to  school.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
not  been  done.  The  average  attendance  is  from  thirty-five  to 
forty.  As  we  have  had  but  one  school-room  and  two  teachers, 
that  is  very  well.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  these 
men  are  the  most  ignorant  that  can  be  conceived  of.  A  person 
from  the  north  cannot  imagine  such  animalism  and  ignorance. 
They  must  be  taught  individually,  and  that  is  difficult.  It  is  like 
the  Chinese  Sunday-school,  where  you  have  to  have  a  teacher  for 
every  pupil.  The  two  teachers  tell  me  that  forty  men  is  the  utmost 
they  can  teach  in  two  hours.  The  requirements  of  the  prison 
really  give  less  time  than  that,  because  there  is  likely  to  be  ma- 
chinery or  something  out  of  order,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
first,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  lessons.  We  do  not  encour- 
age a  large  attendance,  because  a  large  attendance  and  no  disci- 
pline would  not  do.  A  great  many  men  have  learned  to  read. 
Our  judge  wrote  the  other  day  that  an  old  man,  whose  son  had 
been  condemned  to  prison,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  just  want 
you  to  look  at  this  letter  ;  my  boy  has  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
prison,  and  I  am  glad  you  sent  him  there."  If  we  had  more  teaclv 
ers,  and  permanent  schoolrooms,  and  a  graded  school,  and  those 
under  twenty-one  were  compelled  to  attend,  and  if  we  had  every- 
thing comfortable  and  bright  and  pretty,  I  think  that  we  should 
have  as  large  an  attendance  as  we  could  desire.  The  men  are  so 
ignorant,  that  they  hardly  know  where  they  came  from  nor  how  old 
they  are.  The  whole  thing  is  just  as  crude  as  possible  at  present. 
Only  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  of  which  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  is  the  highest  development.  We  are  trying 
to  show  first  that  these  men  are  human  beings.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  not  treated  different  from  the  animals.  They 
are  sheltered  and  fed,  and  so  are  the  animals.  Even  the  legisla- 
tive committee  that  reported  on  their  condition,  did  not,  by  a 
word,  show  that  they  recognized  any  difference  between  them 
and  the  mules  in  the  mines.  They  said  that  they  were  well  fed 
and  shod,  and  occasionally  \vhipped,  and  they  might  have  said  all 
that  of  the  mules.  They  did  not  say  a  word  to  show  that  these 
men  had  souls  and  minds ;  but  they  have.  I  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  recognition  of  that  fact,  and  the  presence  of  these 
teachers  is  such  a  recognition,  and  the  men  feel  it  and  take  a 
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great  pride  in  it.  Their  lives  are  otherwise  forlorn  enough.  They 
come  right  from  their  work  to  the  dormitories,  where  the 
bunks  almost  touch  each  other.  They  entertain  each  other  by 
telling  terrible  tales,  then  go  to  their  supper,  and  then  to  their 
dormitories  again.  Those  who  have  to  wait  to  be  whipped  are 
kept  in  the  room  where  they  eat,  and  the  rest  are  locked  up. 
Now  they  have  this  light,  comparatively  comfortable  school-room, 
a  table  filled  with  papers  and  magazines,  and  blackboards,  where 
they  can  draw,  and  some  draw  right  well.  The  lessons  are  sim- 
ply reading,  writing,  and  music,  with  a  cabinet  organ  ;  and  the 
teacher  usually  reads  a  little  from  the  Bible.  The  same  men  do 
not  always  come,  but  if  we  want  this  for  recreation  as  well  as 
for  education,  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  an  advantage.  Sup- 
pose, in  a  factory,  wiiere  you  had  470  men  employed,  you  had 
a  club-room  with  books  and  music,  and  forty  came  every  night, 
you  would  see  that  it  would  make  a  difference  in  their  lives ; 
and  it  certainly  does  make  a  difference  to  the  mining  convict  to 
have  a  room  in  which  even  forty  can  come,  especially  if  they 
are  met  there  by  a  wise,  kind  Christian  teacher,  to  sing  with 
and  lead  and  instruct  them  for  two  hours.  I  know  it  does  make 
a  difference,  because  I  see  it  myself.  The  men  have  told  me  so, 
and  I  have  had  letters  from  their  mothers  and  wives,  saying  what 
a  comfort  the  teacher  was  to  the  sons  and  husbands  in  prison, 
and  how  good  it  was  to  have  some  one  to  sympathize  with  them. 

As  for  the  religious  aspect:  I  do  not  call  these  prison 
schools.  I  call  them  mission  schools ;  for  the  main  object,  after 
all,  is  the  reformation  of  the  men,  to  make  them,  if  we  can,  de- 
cent, respectable,  and  perhaps  Christian  men.  These  schools 
were  also  established  out  of  consideration  for  the  outside  world. 
We  have  fifteen  hundred  men  in  prison  in  Alabama,  and  only 
one  hundred  are  "  life  men."  The  other  fourteen  hundred  men 
have  to  go  back  into  the  world.  The  question  is  whether  they 
shall  go  back  more  or  less  dangerous  to  society,  and  I  know 
they  go'  back  less  dangerous,  if  they  have  had  the  influence  of 
our  schools. 

Another  part  of  our  work  is  in  the  hospital.  The  hospital  in 
a  prison  is  a  very  sad  place.  The  men  lie  there  all  day,  with 
nothing  to  amuse  them.  Under  our  plan,  the  missionary  teacher 
goes  there  two  hours  every  morning,  and  reads  and  talks  and 
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prays  with  the  men.  I  was  this  summer  at  a  place  where  a  terri- 
ble pestilence  was  raging,  where  we  had  never  had  a  mission 
teacher  before.  Ninety  men  out  of  three  hundred  were  ill,  and 
fifty  died  in  a  short  time.  If  we  had  not  had  this  missionary 
teacher  there,  they  would  have  died  without  any  one  in  the  world 
to  stand  by  their  dying  bed  or  write  to  their  families,  and  I 
know  the  presence  of  that  teacher  was  a  comfort  to  the  men  and 
to  their  friends. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  ladies  of  Tennessee  will  introduce  this 
system  into  their  own  state. 

A    GREETING    FROM    CANADA. 

Dr.  M.  LAVELL,  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Kingston, 
Canada,  was  introduced,  and  said  : 

In  response  to  this  call,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  hearty 
greeting  of  your  Canadian  friends  and  co-laborers.  Allow  me  to 
say,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  the  meeting  in  Toronto  two 
years  ago  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  of  prison  reform  that 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  had.  Next  week  I  expect  to  be 
present  at  a  gathering  composed  of  representatives  from  various 
parts  of  Ontario,  and  of  what  do  you  think  that  gathering  will 
consist?  Of  the  representatives  of  the  churches  in  Ontario, 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  jails,  reformatories,  and  other 
institutions  of  that  country,  writh  the  view  of  effecting  revolu- 
tionary changes,  in  sympathy  with  your  work.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  result  of  that  meeting  will  be  to  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  Province  itself,  but  also  to  the  penal  institutions 
of  that  country.  We  have  in  Ontario  but  one  penitentiary. 
We  are  different  in  that  respect  from  you  on  this  side  of  the 
line.  The  Dominion  government  controls  criminal  justice,  and 
the  minister  of  justice  has  charge  of  the  penitentiary  system. 
There  is  one  penitentiary  in  Ontario,  one  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, one  in  Quebec,  one  in  Manitoba,  and  one  in  British  Colum- 
bia. There  is  a  central  one  at  Toronto,  and  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ontario  government.  Our  system  of  management  dif- 
fers but  little  from  your  best  managed  institutions.  We  have 
taken  lessons  from  you.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
various  parts  of  this  country,  and  I  have  visited  some  of  your  best 
institutions,  and  I  have  learned  some  lessons ;  for  while  each 
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man  must  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  we  may  all  take  les- 
sons from  each  other.  Our  system  on  the  other  side  has  refer- 
ence to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  We  do  not  forget  that 
society  demands  protection,  and  that  criminals  should  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  their  crimes  ;  but  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  the  main 
fact,  the  need  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself.  In  view 
of  the  necessity  of  this,  Gen.  BRINKERHOFF  has  alluded  to  the  prep- 
aration we  have  made  for  the  classification  of  our  prisoners.  That 
is  to  be  made  at  Kingston,  where  we  are  constructing  a  building 
in  view  of  this  classification.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  classified  penitentiaries  or  not/  If  so,  I  should  be  glad  to 
visit  them.  We  shall  separate  the  "repeater"  from  those  under 
sentence  for  first  crimes.  It  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  the 
present  system,  the  mixing  of  classes  together  in  the  congregate 
system,  and  not  separating  the  worst  from  the  lesser  criminals. 
We  are  making  the  attempt,  and  I  hope  within  two  years  we 
shall  have  that  part  in  operation. 

The  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  of  which  Mr.  BLAKE  is  presi- 
dent, has  accomplished  a  good  work  in  reference  to  discharged 
prisoners.  The  outcome  of  that  work  is  the  convention  to  be 
held  next  week.  In  addition  to  that,  the  recommendations  of 
this  association  in  reference  to  Prison  Sunday  have  been  carried 
out  in  Ontario.  In  nearly  every  county  Prison  Sunday  has  been 
observed,  and  that  has  helped  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  work. 
When  a  convict  is  received,  I  come  into  personal  contact  with  him 
at  once.  I  get  at  his  history,  I  find  out  his  peculiarities,  and 
everything  that  has  reference  to  him,  and  before  I  assign  him  to 
work,  I  know  all  that  I  can  about  him.  Throughout  their  im- 
prisonment I  endeavor  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  these 
men.  I  tell  them  constantly  that  I  am  accessible  to  them  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  that  they  are  free  to  tell  me 
their  complaints  and  to  make  a  friend  of  me ;  and  if  they  will 
give  me  their  confidence,  I  will  prove  a  friend  in  the  truest  sense. 
That,  I  think,  is  my  duty  as  a  warden.  While  the  reformation 
of  the  convict  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  I  feel  that,  since 
provision  is  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  worst  man,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  saving  our  vilest  criminals.  I  try  to  instil  hope 
into  them,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  I  am  their  friend. 

The  Congress  adjourned. 


FIFTH  DAT— WEDNESDAY. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  was  called 
to  order  by  General  BRINKERHOFF. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  HICKOX. 

Two  papers  by  Mrs.  SUSANNA  MEREDITH,  of  London,  England, 
were  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows : 

SOME    PECULIARITIES    OF    CRIMINALS. 

One  begins  to  generalize  on  certain  grounds,  when  one  has 
seen,  in  several  instances  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,  the  same 
sort  of  conduct,  manner,  and  appearance,  and  has  detected  simi- 
larity of  purpose  in  each  of  the  individuals.  If  these  peculiarities 
multiply,  as  acquaintance  with  criminals  increases,  they  may  be 
fairly  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole  body. 

I  will  describe  some  of  the  peculiarities  to  which  I  refer. 
Other  observers  who  have  seen  the  same  phenomena  will  be  wel- 
come to  give  their  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  our  hearers  may 
form  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  we  adduce. 

Women  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  have  come  largely 
under  my  observation,  on  the  occasion  of  their  applying  for  aid  to 
an  association  founded  by  me  to  give  them  industrial  employ- 
ment, for  their  support. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  three  thousand  of  this  class  of  people 
come  under  my  notice.  They  are  provided  by  the  association 
with  work  by  the  day,  for  which  they  are  paid  every  night.  All 
dealings  with  them  are  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way  of  employ- 
ing labor.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them,  and  they  accept  them  by  written  agreement  before 
they  leave  the  prison. 

By  official  correspondence  their  history  is  known  to  our  society 
before  they  present  themselves,  and  their  photograph  precedes 
them  to  our  office  ;  notwithstanding  that  they  are  aware  of  all 
this,  (peculiarity  No.  1)  they  endeavor  to  suppress  some  facts, 
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deny  others,  and  all  around  try  to  deceive  us  as  to  their  identity, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  came  to  our  care. 

When  our  great  gate  on  the  Clapham  Road  opens  to  admit  a 
cab,  bringing  a  woman  in  the  garb  of  a  discharged  convict, 
escorted  by  a  matron  from  H.  M.  Prison  at  Woking,  a  scene  takes 
place  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  slightly  ludicrous 
aspect  of  the  affair. 

The  office  in  which  this  work  is  done  is  a  small  room,  in  which 
sits  a  deaconess  with  her  register,  and  other  papers  and  books 
around  her.  She  is  selected  for  the  post  because  of  her  special 
qualifications  for  fulfilling  its  duties.  Intently  bent  on  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  applicant,  zealous  to  touch  her  heart,  and 
by  doing  an  act  of  love  and  mercy  for  the  Master,  she  is  never- 
theless outwardly  calm,  gentle,  quiet,  and  judicial  in  her  manner, 
and  puts  her  questions  to  her  visitor  in  kindly  words,  and  with 
encouraging  expressions. 

After  greetings  with  the  matron,  the  protegee  is  invited  to  bring 
in  her  luggage,  and  to  sit  down  and  receive  directions  as  to  her 
course  of  living.  This  involves  some  discussion,  in  which  the  most 
trivial  and  obvious  facts  are  sometimes  strenuously  debated. 

"  My  name  gived  you,  ma'am,  in  that  paper  is  not  correct,"  is 
not  an  unusual  opening  of  the  conversation  by  the  convict. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  to  suffer  any  annoyance  about  it,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  know  you  by  the  name  in  this  form  while  you 
are  here.  It  corresponds  to  the  name  on  your  license,  does  it 
not?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  does,  but  that  don't  make  it  true.  I  gave 
it  in  when  I  was  took  up,  to  save  my  friends'  feelings." 

"  You  had  better  stick  to  it  for  the  present,"  says  the  sister. 

The  matron  adds  her  advice  to  retain  that  particular  cogno- 
men. It  is,  perhaps,  Jones.  "  There  are  not  so  many  Joneses," 
she  remarks,  "as  formerly." 

"  Ah,  that's  it,"  the  woman  exclaims,  "  and  I  shall  be  marked 
out  here.  I  wish  I  had  called  myself  Smith  or  Williams,  for 
you  have  plenty  of  them,  and  I  would  not  be  known  so  well 
among  them  all." 

Mary  Jones,  however  discontented  with  her  name,  is  more  so 
with  the  amount  of  her  "gratuity,"  which  is  a  sum  of  money 
awarded  her  for  marks  gained  by  work  in  the  prison.  "  Three 
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pounds  did  you  say,  sister  ?  Well,  I  never  !  Why,  I  signed  my 
hand  for  three  pounds  fifteen." 

"  So  you  did,  but  the  fifteen  is  not  now  paid  to  your  credit ; 
it  stands  over  to  pay  your  railroad  fare  to  Liverpool." 

"And  suppose  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Liverpool,  what  is  to 
become  of  it?" 

"It  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  until 
claimed." 

"  Claimed  !     I'll  claim  it,  then." 

"Well,  do  so;  you  can  address  them  at  your  leisure,  and  they 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  thing  to  happen 
before,  sister?" 

"  Yes,  many  times." 

"  Matron,  is  this  all  right  ?  Don't  you  let  me  get  cheated,  or 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  if  I  go  back." 

Indignantly  this  lady  orders  her  to  "behave  herself,"  and 
delivers  her  charge  to  the  "  sister,"  who  pleasantly  says :  "  I'll 
see  about  it  for  you  when  the  time  comes,"  and  bids  adieu  to  the 
parting  officer,  who,  though  well  accustomed  to  be  distrusted  and 
threatened,  is  not  unruffled  under  the  present  infliction. 

Peculiarity  No.  2  is  preparing  to  show  itself  as  the  sister  pro- 
ceeds to  conduct  her  guest  to  the  laundry,  where  she  will  be  set 
to  work. 

"  Now,  sister,  before  we  go  to  the  washhouses,  let  me  tell  you 
of  another  mistake  in  that  form  they  filled  in  the  prison.  It  puts 
me  down  forty-three  years  old.  What  right  had  they  to  do  that  { 
When  I  was  put  in  jail,  my  age  was  entered  thirty-six,  and  it  was 
what  I  said  myself,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it,  and  I  won't  allow 
any  one  to  tell  my  age  for  me.  No  one  can  know  it  but  myself, 
and  it  must  be  what  I  say  it  is.  You'll  alter  that,  won't  you,  for 
me,  like  a  Christian  lady  ?  for  it  is  against  a  person  to  be  so  long 
out  of  service,  and  you  know  I'll  want  a  place  directly.  My  age, 
indeed !  That's  my  own  affairs,  I'd  think."  The  sister  and  the 
woman  don't  agree  on  this  point,  but  they  keep  on  good  terms, 
and  the  only  further  disapproval  that  is  recorded  is  one  on  which 
they  are  of  one  mind.  It  regards  the  dress  in  which  the  woman 
has  arrived.  She  is  invited  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
is  promised  that  there  will  be  immediately  an  alteration  made  in 
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these  articles,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  in  any  way  remarkable  as 
differing  from  those  generally  worn  by  "ladies,"  as  thencefor- 
ward their  owner  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the  ordinary  public, 
whose   appearance   at   the  moment  becomes  that  of  a  domestic  t 
servant,  in  her   neat   lilac   cotton   dress,  and  a  white  apron. 

The  laundry  women  are  all  at  dinner,  when  Sister  T.  leads  in 
her  captive. 

Every  one  of  the  company,  numbering  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred,  has  been  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  assembly. 
All  have  walked  in  and  taken  their  places  at  the  table  under  the 
same  guidance,  by  the  same  direction,  and  have  each  one  done  it 
in  the  same  way.  They  thus  supply  us  with  "  Peculiarity  No.  3." 

Seated  along  the  side  of  two  long  tables,  with  their  dinner  of 
meat  and  bread  before  them,  and  hot  tea  or  coffee  preparing  on  a 
side  table  awaiting  their  choice,  are  women  the  history  of  whose 
lives  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  Mary  Jones. 
Some  of  them  have  come  from  the  same  prison  as  she  has  just 
left,  but  one  or  more  have  only  preceded  her  by  two  or  three 
days.  They  have  met  daily  during  their  imprisonment,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  have  been  friends  all  their  lives,  residing  to- 
gether in  and  out  of  prison ;  and  yet  not  the  least  sign  of  recog- 
nition passes  between  them. 

Mary  Jones  takes  her  seat  as  if  she  never  saw  one  of  them  be- 
fore. They  continue  to  be  absorbed  in  their  occupation,  eat  on, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  whatsoever.  She  is  served,  and  partakes 
of  her  food  without  remark.  Whether  it  is  the  first  time,  or  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  time  she  has  been  there,  it  is  all  the  same ; 
she  remains  entirely  silent,  and  appears  unobservant  of  the  people 
or  things  present.  A  book  is  being  read,  and  she  seems  not 
to  be  aware  of  it.  She  rises  and  joins  in  the  hymn  that  is  sung, 
as  if  it  was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  bends  in  prayer  like  all  the 
rest,  seemingly  to  the  manner  born ;  nothing  is  strange  to  her, 
no  person  attracts  her,  she  is  not  surprised  at  anything. 

The  laundry  is  a  very  large,  handsome  hall,  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  arranged  in  divisions.  Mary  Jones  is  at  work  in  one 
of  these,  in  a  few  minutes  after  dinner,  silent,  reserved ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  women,  with  a  stiff,  proud  manner, 
which  plainly  says,  "  I  am  here  because  I  can't  help  it ;  the  present 
company  is  not  to  mind  me."  And  those  who  compose  it  do  not 
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mind  her.     This  is  as  remarkable  as  her  avoidance  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  non-recognition  system  is  mutually  preserved.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  rule  with  the  whole  class  of  criminals  not  to  identify  each 
other.  Their  mode  of  practising  this  peculiarity  is  very  inter- 
esting. It  betrays  a  power  of  concealment  which  is  not  universal. 
Emotion  of  some  sort  stirs  in  most  of  the  human  race  at  the  re- 
peated sight  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  when 
a  new  face  comes,  some  sensation  is  made  evident  that  marks 
community  of  interests.  This  is  the  case  of  all  of  us  in  the 
normal  state  of  our  existence.  Not  so  in  that  of  the  criminal. 

The  women  of  whom  I  take  note  seem  utterly  unconscious 
of  each  other's  presence ;  and,  even  when  compelled  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  by  the  events  of  the  day,  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  each  other.  This  masquerading  goes 
not  ad  lib.  There  is  no  object  in  breaking  the  self-imposed  re- 
straint. Sometimes,  under  a  desire  to  bring  influence  to  bear,  in 
a  case  where  trouble  may  be  anticipated,'  there  may  be  a  singular 
manifestation  of  feeling,  but  it  is  usually  done  with  reluctance. 

"Jones,  do  be  so  kind  as  help  Watson  with  those  large 
sheets.  She  can't  fold  them  alone,"  says  the  superintendent. 
Jones'  face  is  a  study.  Watson  is  at  her  side,  but  she  looks 
around  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  and  asks  the  very  woman  herself, 
"  Where's  Watson  ? " 

Watson,  like  a  clock  for  steadiness  of  motion,  who  has  been 
working  so  slowly  as  to  have  had  several  reprimands  addressed  to 
her  recently,  which  have  caused  her  name  to  reverberate  round 
the  hall,  does  not  respond ;  and  Jones  puts  the  question  direct, 
"Are  you  Mrs.  Watson  ?  Then  come  along,  and  I'll  help  you." 

They  immediately  join  at  the  sheets  and  pull  them  about  while 
they  wait  for  the  next  order. 

Some  sister  who  does  not  like  humbug  makes  it  her  duty  to 
inquire,  "  Don't  you  two  know  each  other? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  be  friendly  and  work  together  ? " 

"  I  thought  it  best  not  to  pretend  I'd  seen  her  before,"  said 
Jones;  and  Mrs.  Watson  adds,  "'Of  course  it  was,  but  they  won't 
let  me  alone.  I'm  always  being  shown  up.  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure,  why  I  have  such  enemies  ;  but  that's  always  the  way.  It 
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makes  no  matter  now,  Mary  Jones,  for  I  do  know  you  and  respect 
you,  but  if  it  was  Sally  Anybody  it  would  be  all  the  same,  they'd 
make  you  work  together  whether  you  liked  it  or  not." 

"  I'm  sorry,  indeed,  to  expose  you  in  any  way,  or  to  make  you 
run  any  risk  of  being  known,  but  nothing  will  hurt  you,  Watson, 
for  Mary  Jones  is  just  in  the  same  box  with  you,  a  license 
holder."1 

"  You'll  do  your  best  to  serve  us  both,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Jones,  condescending  to  accept  the  well-meant  apology.  Mean- 
while a  grinning  face  looks  over  the  partition,  and  a  voice  with 
smothered  laughter  says :  "  Why,  Miss  G—  — ,  they're  old 
chums,  and  have  been  talking  of  their  exploits  ever  since  they 
met." 

The  superintendent  leaves  the  spot  with  the  air  of  injured 
innocence  that  has  become  habitual  to  her  honest  countenance 
since  she  entered  the  service. 

"tThese  pecularities  of  theirs  of  pretending  not  to  know  each 
other  is  inexplainable,"  she  says  to  herself,  and  she  retires  to  her 
office  to  ruminate  on  the  affliction  of  having  to  encounter  such 
extraordinary  beings. 

The  next  peculiarity  that  we  will  recount  is  one  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  last  we  noticed.  It  is  the  possession  of  singular 
memory  of  place,  persons,  and  events. 

When  it  suits  them  to  give  information,  no  matter  how  it  may 
be  tested,  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  They  may  be 
trusted  to  identify  any  one  whom  they  have  ever  seen.  Their 
memory  has  been  called  into  use  several  times  in  my  experience. 

A  lady,  now  quite  an  old  woman,  many  years  ago  lost  a  little 
one,  whom  she  mourned  as  only  a  young  mother  does  her  first- 
born child.  The  clothing  of  the  darling  gone  to  its  early  grave 
was  taken  by  her  to  a  prison  in  which  laundry  work  was  done  for 
the  public,  and  with  tears  and  many  entreaties  to  wash  them 
gently  and  return  them  immediately,  she  intrusted  them  to  a 
woman  said  to  be  the  best  laundress  in  the  jail.  Recently  this 
lady  was  passing  through  a  corridor  in  a  large  prison,  and  saw  in 
their  cells  many  women  sitting  at  their  work.  JSTone  of  their 
faces  were  familiar  to  her,  and  she  was  very  much  surprised 
when  one  of  the  senior  prisoners  called  her  by  her  name. 

"  Here,  did  you  see  me  ?     How  do  you  know  me  ? "  she  asked, 
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eagerly,  and  the  reply  was :    "  In  the  year  -       -  I  was  in  - 
prison,  and  you  gave  me  your  baby  clothes  to  wash." 

The  lady  was  touched  in  the  tenderest  part  of  her  nature. 
She  stood  at  the  cell-door,  and  the  two  women  mingled  their  tears. 

How  many  things  had  happened  to  both,  since  they  had  met, 
and  how  much  both  had  suffered,  were  the  problems  of  the  work 
of  life.  The  prisoner  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  her  good  memory. 
She  enjoys  the  friendship  of  one  who  remembers  with  gratitude 
the  act  of  tenderness  done  in  her  hour  of  sorrow,  and  wonders  at 
the  power  which  she  does  not  possess.  I  have  myself  been  sur- 
prised at  the  remembrance  of  me  that  women  have  expressed, 
whom  I  have  met  in  various  places,  under  circumstances  wholly 
disconnected  with  the  matters  that  originally  made  us  acquainted. 

As  a  child,  I  visited  prisons  with  my  mother  and  with  my 
father,  on  separate  occasions.  My  mother's  interest,  awakened 
by  ELIZABETH  FRY,  was  keen  and  practical.  My  father's  life,  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  civil  servant  of  the  English  crown,  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  establishments  under  the  convict  and 
general  prisons  of  Great  Britain.  With  him  I  had  often  been 
in  women's  prisons,  when  they  were  preparing  for  transportation 
to  our  Australian  colonies.  This  gives  a  date  which  puts  the 
events  to  a  very  early  period  in  my  experience.  I  vaguely 
remember  that  I  was  curious  about  these  sinners,  and  was  always 
childishly  wondering  why  they  were  not  ashamed  of  themselves, 
as  I  supposed  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  done  wrong,  and  had 
to  meet  the  eye  of  my  loving  but  severely  just  parent. 

I  had  an  interview  with  an  old,  hard-faced  woman,  with  a 
much-knotted  brow  and  a  rough  face,  some  time  ago.  She  had 
hands  that  specially  attracted  me.  They  were  terribly  strong, 
much  scarred  and  seamed.  Her  eye  was  fierce,  and  her  manner 
defiant.  Seeking  to  soften  her,  I  said  :  "  I  hope  we  shall  be  great 
friends,  and  that  you  will  work  here  many  years." 

"  If  old  acquaintance  would  make  us  friends,  we'd  never 
part,"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  you  many  years  ago  at  your  father's 
side,  when  I  was  on  the  hulk,  going  to  be  sent  to  Sydney." 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  I  had  ever  been  on  a  hulk, 
when  I  recalled  that  there  used  to  be  a  great  ship  without  masts 
at  anchor,  where  prisoners  were  kept  waiting  for  the  "  transports  " 
to  take  them  abroad.  "  Perhaps  you  mistake  me  for  some  one 
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else,"  I  said  to  her  accusary.  "  What  do  you  remember  about 
rny  father  ?"  She  accurately  described  him,  and  named  him 
and  some  other  officials  with  whose  repute  I  am  familiar,  though 
I  forget  their  appearance.  One  of  them  inquired  if  she  could 
spell,  and  examined  her  proficiency  in  reading,  and  putting  a 
question  as  to  what  FOX  spelt,  and  of  the  kind  of  animal  the 
name  was  given  to,  adding  :  "  I  told  him,  like  a  dog  with  a  bushy 
tail." 

This  woman  has  since  died.  Her  career  was  one  of  repeated 
crimes  ;  the  latest,  like  the  earliest,  for  which  she  was  prosecuted 
was  violence  ;  in  two  cases  it  was  "  brought  in  manslaughter,"  she 
said,  "through  mistake,"  as  we  can  wrell  believe. 

Every  change  in  our  mission  establishment  is  noticed  as  our 
visitors  from  the  prisons  note  them.  ]STo  one  escapes  their  atten- 
tion. In  this  way  they  betray  that  they  know  the  place  and  the 
people  well.  Their  own  identity  is  not  challenged,  until  these 
things  make  their  familiarity  with  the  association  plain.  In  my 
visits  to  American  prisons  I  have  been  recognized  by  some  of  the 
female  inmates,  who  had  not  previously  been  supposed  to  have 
been  in  such  places. 

There  are  so  many  instances  of  this  memory  crowded  into  my 
experience,  that  its  possession  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  class  is  ascer- 
tained, and  might,  I  believe,  be  made  useful  in  the  detection  of 
others  whose  crimes  render  them  amenable  to  justice,  but  who 
succeed  in  concealing  themselves  under  various  aliases.  The 
power  of  altering  their  features,  and  of  putting  into  their  coun- 
tenances expressions  that  change  their  appearance,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  the  most  acute  detective  to  know  them,  is  a  branch  of 
study  to  which  they  addict  themselves  with  great  success. 

There  is  one  special  characteristic  to -which  I  wish  to  draw 
special  attention.  It  is  not  a  faculty,  but  rather  a  peculiarity  of 
a  kind  that  denotes  no  power  nor  ability,  but  the  absence  of  both. 
Criminals  are  naturally  unstable  in  all  their  ways. 

Their  purposes  change  every  moment ;  they  have  no  plans. 
Their  eyes  wander,  their  grasp  is  not  firm,  their  pull  is  feeble, 
their  actual  strength,  measure  for  measure,  is  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,  although  some  desperate  effort  excites 
their  utmost  force,  and  they  do  an  act  of  terrific  violence. 
But  that  is  all  they  can  do.  Persistent,  steady  exercise  of  force  is 
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impossible  to  them.  They  can  neither  walk,  nor  fight,  nor  think, 
nor  pursue  physical  or  mental  labor  for  any  period.  Their  endur- 
ance is  nil.  They  have  no  stability. 

But  this  does  not  end  their  peculiarities.  The  last  negation 
has  yet  to  be  recorded.  Alas  !  it  is  the  saddest  token  of  all  that 
they  belong  to  an  enemy,  and  are  his  most  valuable  servants. 
They  have  no  love  in  their  natures.  The  quality  is  unknown  to 
them.  Their  love,  even  to  themselves,  admits  of  doubt,  for 
they  do  not  pursue  their  own  interests,  nor  concern  themselves 
with  the  things  that  it  would  be  natural  that  they  should  do. 

As  to  their  connection,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  I  have  re- 
marked, with  pain,  the  absence  of  affection  between  men  and 
women,  and  of  either  sex  to  each  other. 

The  ties  of  life,  broken  by  imprisonment,  are  rarely  knitted 
up  when  liberation  takes  place.  Mothers  discharged  from 
prison  never  seek  their  children,  even  though  they  are  assured 
that  no  ill  consequences  would  occur  to  them  from  visiting  them. 
They  pass  out  into  the  crime-life,  forgetful  of  the  babe  they 
left  in  the  arms  of  either  a  u  pal  "  or  an  officer  of  the  law,  or  in  the 
charge  of  the  sisters,  whose  loving  care  is  bringing  up  their  lit- 
tle ones  in  the  Princess  Mary  village  homes. 

This  imnatural  condition  is  most  deplorable,  leaving  us  almost 
without  hope  of  the  restoration  of  such  women  to  the  duties  of  their 
nature.  Men  who  have  employed  the  ability  of  women  in  crime, 
and  have  lived  with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  forget  them  when  the  prison  to  which  they  often  assist 
to  consign  them  closes  gate  upon  them.  The  bitter  pangs  of 
jealousy,  hatred,  wrath,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  revenge  I 
witness,  cannot  be  written,  and  need  not  be  told. 

The  scenes  daily  occurring  in  my  experience  furnish  substance 
for  thrilling,  sensational  tales,  not  one  of  which  need  have  a  word 
of  falsehood  in  them,  w^hile  they  demonstrate  that  "  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction." 

It  would  be  a  crime  if  I  did  not  add  to  my  description 
of  these  sinners  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  their  condition 
and  of  hope  for  its  improvement. 

They  are  the  burden  of  Christian  men  and  women,  who  are 
bound  to  love  even  these,  their  enemies.  We  dare  not  pass  by 
and  leave  them  in  the  power  of  the  devil.  Our  feeling  toward 
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them  is  one  of  intense  pity.  Compassion  does  not  mean  lamenta- 
tion, mourning,  and  woe.  It  means  surrounding  the  object  of  our 
sorrow  with  helpful  hands  and  remedial  measures.  Salvation  is 
for  this  special  case.  Those  of  whom  we  are  talking  are  the  lost. 
He  who  came  to  save  them  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  he 
willeth  that  not  one  of  them  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
look  unto  him,  and  be  saved.  It  is  our  work  to  point  them  to  him, 
and  he  will  undertake  for  them.  Pie  is  able  to  do  it,  and  is  willing 
to  accomplish  all  in  them  and  for  them  that  he  has  promised  in  his 
word  of  truth.  The  most  inveterate  liar  is  not  beyond  his  mercy, 
And  the  hardest  woman's  heart  he  can  soften,  and  make  her  a 
true  mother,  a  loving  wife,  and  a  good  Christian  friend.  I  can 
bear  witness  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  many  of  these  people 
have  [become  new  creatures,  and  that  some  have  passed  away  to 
the  heavenly  land,  departing  this  life  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God, 
and  believing  in  him  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  wrorld. 

I  urge  on  my  hearers,  and  I  desire  myself  to  be  further  incited 
to  use  every  means  with  redoubled  energy  to  bring  to  the  prison- 
ers the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  that  passeth  understanding, 
and  to  do  it  with  increased  faith  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
more  love  for  their  souls. 

One  of  the  agencies  that  is  employed  by  the  Prison  Mission  of 
England  is  extended  to  all  Christian  lands,  in  which  criminals  are 
imprisoned.  It  consists  of  a  Christmas  letter  written  by  hand, 
with  pen  and  ink,  in  loving  terms,  to  a  prisoner,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  but  whose  condition  excites  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  a  fellow  sinner. 

These  missives  are  sent  to  prisons  in  America  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  Australia,  India,  and  many  other  far  away  countries, 
while  in  every  European  tongue  parcels  leave  our  homes  annually 
for  our  neighboring  prisons.  There  are  about  five  hundred  ladies 
engaged  in  this  service.  They  write  their  letters  from  their 
homes,  copying  from  one  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  directors 
of  the  association,  and  which  has  been  composed  perhaps  in  the 
antipodes  and  sent  for  approbation  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Beside  the  verbal  the  letter  has  a  pictorial  lesson.  Many  illus- 
trate them  with  drawings  either  original  or  reproduced.  Some  of 
them  have  artistic  value  freely  given  for  the  Master's  sake,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  please.  The  acts  of  love  do  not  stop  here. 
16 
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Small  gifts  of  dried  flowers,  scented  cases,  etc.,  tliat  occupy  no 
space,  and  have  no  objectionable  matter,  enter  with  the  letter, 
which  thus  becomes  doubly  welcome.  A  prisoner  in  a  Michigan 
jail  begged  for  seventeen  scent-bags  for  his  fellow-sufferers, 
with  his  thanksgiving  to  those  who  cheered  him  with  the  mem- 
ory of  home  by  the  sweet  smell  of  lavender. 

Is  this  short  feeble  step  to  be  despised  ?  Certainly  not.  Every 
kind  word  and  act  done  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Christ 
will  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward,  and  that  reward  may  be  the  sight 
of  one  in  Paradise  whose  heart  was  pointed  to  his  Saviour  by 
the  point  of  a  finger  he  never  saw,  given  by  one  who  never  heard 
of  such  a  person  as  he. 

The  individual  nature  of  prison  letter  work  is  its  peculiarity, 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  special  element  of  its  efficiency,  which 
is  now  remarkable.  We  will  gladly  receive  applications  from 
other  penal  or  reformatory  establishments;  and  we  invite  the 
help  of  many  writers  to  join  in  this  labor  of  love. 

PUNISHMENT    OF    JUVENILE    OFFENDERS  ;     BY    MRS.    S.    MEREDITH. 

It  is  of  intense  interest,  and  of  the  gravest  importance,  to 
deal  beneficially  with  the  young  who  commit  indictable  offences. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  seed  of  the  criminal  community,  and 
their  growth  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  if  the  population  of 
the  community  is  to  be  honest  and  productive.  The  juvenile  of- 
fender who  is  brought  to  justice  represents  one  of  two  phenom- 
ena. He  or  she  is  either  a  case  of  sporadic  vice  or  crime,  for 
the  presence  of  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  or  a  natural 
result  of  a  specific  cause. 

In  the  first  case,  the  growth  is  an  instance  of  a  casual  act 
of  misdemeanor,  in  spite  of  the  moral  surroundings  and  parental 
or  other  guardianship  of  a  respectable  class.  While  in  the  other 
the  offense  is  part  of  the  normal  life  of  the  minor,  and  has  a 
reflex  aspect,  involving  the  progenitors  and  the  protectors  of 
the  culprit. 

Under  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  seems  difficult  to  arraign  a 
child  for  trial  in  a  court  of  justice;  and,  for  the  protection  of 
the  young  and  the  good  of  society,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  deprecate  any  judicial  dealings  with  children  by  other 
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than  the  whole  provision  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  younger 
the  child,  the  more  important  it  is  that  it  should  have  the 
fullest  consideration  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  state  of 
which  it  is  a  citizen.  Protection  against  the  effect  of  parental 
neglect  is  due  to  the  young  from  the  government  of  their 
country. 

In  fact,  when  a  child  is  convicted  of  an  indictable  offense,  its 
parents  or  guardians  should  be  put  on  their  trial,  and  their  pun- 
ishment should  be  the  iirst  duty  of  the  executive.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  line  of  any  amount  of  money  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be, 
a  legal  resource.  A  physical  infliction  is  the  only  sentence  that 
can  be  legally  proposed  in  the  case  ;  and  its  commutation  into  a 
financial  compensation,  is  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principle  involved  in  the  whole  of  that  practice,  as 
at  present  tolerated  in  the  tribunals  of  some  countries. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  a  convicted 
child  under  fourteen,  let  us  inquire  into  its  parentage  and  sur- 
roundings. If  these  are  found  to  be  correct,  there  may  be  a  res- 
pite of  punishment,  and  the  child  can  be  remanded  to  the  care  of 
its  relations,  with  a  reserve  of  power  to  cite  it  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  before  the  court,  and  to  produce  evidence  of  character,  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  i.  e.  the  testimony  of  school  authorities,  and 
that  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  persons  of  moral  standing 
acquainted  with  the  family  or  connection  of  the  child. 

If  a  youth,  over  fourteen,  who  is  convicted  of  an  offense,  is 
found  to  be  connected  with  persons  of  ill  fame,  it  is  necessary  to 
attach  the  immediate  relations  or  natural  guardians  of  the  offen- 
der, and  to  fix  on  them  the  portion  of  blame  that  is  obviously 
theirs.  Primarily  they  must  suffer  for  the  effect  of  their  bad 
treatment  of  their  charge. 

Secondarily  the  juvenile  offender  will  have  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  his  misconduct. 

In  the  case  of  youths  above  fourteen,  convicted  of  crime, 
chastisement  must  be  inflicted,  apportioned  to  the  offense  in  an 
appreciable  degree.  For  example,  when  the  offender  has  been 
well  brought  up  by  his  guardians,  he  is  amenable  to  discipline 
that  marks  him  as  guilty  in  the  greatest  extent.  For  the  first 
charge  proved  against  him  he  should  receive  corporal  punish- 
ment, that  will  give  him  physical  pain  and  not  injury,  and  be 
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remanded  for  a  short  period.  Repeated  offenses  should  be  visited 
with  solitary  confinement,  and  continued  offenses  should  incur 
imprisonment  in  a  reformatory  until  the  age  of  legal  responsibil- 
ity. When  discharged  from  the  institution,  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  young  man  should  be  entered  into  by  a  friend 
of  sufficiently  good  repute  to  be  accepted  by  the  court  at  which 
he  was  tried  and  sentenced.  This  security  to  be  escheated  when 
the  character  of  the  young  man  is  established  by  two  years'  good 
conduct  in  free  life. 

The  connections  among  whom  the  childhood  of  such  a  person 
has  been  passed  should  suffer  for  the  neglect  of  giving  proper 
education  and  training  to  the  juniors  of  their  community.  Par- 
ents whose  non-fulfilment  of  obligation  is  proved  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  at  least  one  week's  imprisonment,  without  option  of 
fine,  and  compelled  to  pay,  according  to  their  means,  a  portion  of 
their  child's  support. 

Nothing  short  of  this  will  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  res- 
ponsibility on  account  of  their  offspring. 

The  provision  of  ample  arrangements  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  young  is  not  enough  to  protect  the  nation 
from  the  growth  of  a  criminal  race.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
state]  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
be  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  their  natural  guardians.  There 
are  people  who  can  only  be  compelled  under  a  penalty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provision  made  for  their  children's  benefit. 

The  United  States  has  to  contend  with  a  population  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  rising  generation.  Only  by  the 
administration  of  severe  justice  on  persons  convicted  of  this  cruel 
and  rebellious  conduct,  can  they  secure  for  society,  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  of  their  races,  the  hope  of  attaining  the  position 
of  a  very  great  and  prosperous  nation. 

Mrs.  D'ARCAMBAL  said  that  one  of  the  men  mentioned  in  Mrs. 
MEREDITH'S  paper  to  whom  a  Christinas  letter  had  been  sent  by 
English  ladies,  is  now  foreman  of  the  Home  for  Discharged 
Convicts,  in  Detroit.  The  memorial  sent  from  England  he  kept 
pinned  up  over  his  desk. 

President  HAYES,  (who  had  been  detained),  now  took  the  chair. 
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A  paper  on  "  The  Sanitary  Aspect  of  Prison  Work  in  Ten- 
nessee," by  Dr.  D.  F.  WRIGHT,  of  the  Tennessee  Board  of  Health, 
was  read  by  title,  and  is  as  follows  : 

\ 

PRISON    REFORM    FROM    A    SANITARY    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

To  the  student  of  medical  history  one  of  the  first  phenomena 
arresting  his  attention  is  the  number  of  diseases,  once  destruct- 
ively prevalent,  which  now  have  no  existence,  at  least  under  the 
names  by  which  they  were  formerly  known. 

Thus  we  read  of  "  the  black  death,"  which  swept  off  whole 
communities  in  the  fourteenth  century  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  the  plague  as  described  in  Florence  by  Boccaccio,  in 
London  by  Defoe,  which  again  had  its  prototype  in  the  plague  at 
Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  described  by  Thucydi- 
des.  All  these  may  be  considered  extinct  in  the  present  day, 
together  with  the  social  and  political  causes  which  unquestionably 
gave  origin  to  them. 

Cholera  and  yellow  fever  still  manifest  their  unsubdued  force 
among  us  at  intervals,  though  modern  sanitary  methods  have  of 
late  largely  diminished  their  terrors,  and  give  hopeful  indication 
of  their  extinction,  at  least  in  these  latitudes. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  diseases,  the  very  names  of  which 
indicate  that  they  are  artificially  produced,  and  ought  to  be  capa- 
ble of  artificial  elimination.  These  are  known  under  such  titles 
as  camp  fever,  hospital  fever,  ship  fever,  and  finally  jail  fever. 

All  these  are  produced  by  crowding  together  multitudes  of 
human  beings,  while  ventilation,  wholesome  food,  cleanliness,  tem- 
perature and  sewage  are  either  partially  or  wholly  neglected. 
As  they  are  alike  due  to  assignable  causes,  so  the  diseases  are 
practically  identical,  a  certain  grade  of  typhoid  or  asthenic  fever 
being  common  to  all  of  them;  though  from  special  circumstances 
this  is  complicated  in  camp  fever  with  dysentery  and  pneumonia 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  in  ship  fever  with  scurvy  from 
an  insufficient  and  inappropriate  dietary.  They  are  alike  also  in 
being  all  of  them  preventible  under  enlightened  sanitary  methods. 
Still  more  impressively  do  they  resemble  one  another  in  the  mo- 
mentous fact  that,  though  at  first  sporadic  in  character,  they  are 
all  capable,  when  the  materies  morbi  is  sufficiently  concentrated 
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and  intensified  by  the  crowding  together  of  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  of  becoming  highly  infections,  and  so  giving  rise  to  fatal 
and  widely  prevalent  epidemics.  The  truth  is  that  the  "  black 
death  "  already  alluded  to,  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  almost  cer- 
tainly due  to  causes  such  as  are  recognized  when  we  speak  of 
camp,  hospital,  ship  and  jail  fever.  The  whole  of  Europe  was 
at  that  period  convulsed  with  wars,  private  or  national ;  the  whole 
male  population  was  either  in  camp,  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  or 
in  improvised  hospitals,  suffering  from  the  wounds  or  diseases  in- 
curred in  the  armies,  or  crowded  on  board  fleets  for  the  invasion 
of  hostile  nations,  or  finally  under  confinement  as  prisoners  of 
war  awaiting  ransom,  wrhile  men's  constitutions  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum  of  resisting  power  by  the  scarcity  and  famine  arising 
from  the  occupation  of  those  who  should  have  been  engaged  in 
productive  labor  in  the  work  of  mutual  extermination.  Europe 
was  in  this  way  more  than  half  depopulated,  some  of  her  cities 
losing  over  two-thirds  of  their  citizens,  and  the  work  would 
have  been  almost  complete,  but  for  the  intercurrence  of  the 
Crusades,  which  diverted  the  tide  of  war  from  Europe  to  the 
western  lands  of  Asia. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  of  these  designations  of  disease  as 
substantially  identical  in  both  origin  and  character,  nor  could  I 
venture,  in  addressing  a  body  largely  composed  of  scientific  physi- 
cians, to  speak  of  a  fever  occurring  in  a  ship  or  a  hospital  as  noso- 
graphically  diverse  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its  local  origin. 
But  now  that  wre  come  to  consider  what  has  been  done  for  the 
suppression  of  these  diseases,  they  can  be  treated  separately. 

Of  camp  diseases  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  take  any  ac- 
count, since  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  all  at  peace.  Of 
the  hospitals  of  civilized  nations,  they  being  all  under  the  control 
of  thoroughly  accomplished  physicians,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
generally  models  of  sanitary  administration.  Ships  are  now  not 
allowed  to  leave  port  without  previous  inspection  of  a  sanitary 
officer,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  supplied  with  such  dietetic  and 
other  means  as  are  now  known  to  be  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
crew.  Indeed,  so  well  is  the  subject  of  ship's  diet  now  understood, 
that  even  apart  from  inspection,  no  competent  sea  captain  would 
consent  to  start  on  a  voyage  without  all  those  accessories  which 
are  essential  to  a  ship's  dietary. 
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The  history  of  prison  and  jail  sanitation  is  a  much  more 
checkered  affair.  It  is  well  known  that  JOHN  HOWARD  in  the  last 
century,  and  ELIZABETH  FRY  during  the  present,  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  their  valuable  lives  to  the  visitation  of  prisons  and  to 
the  work  of  reporting  the  enormous  evils,  moral  and  physical, 
which  they  found  there.  Much  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject and  some  effort  made  at  improvement,  but  any  amelioration 
thus  attained  was  very  transitory  and  failed  to  survive  the  deaths  of 
the  last  of  these  two  philanthropists.  For,  when  the  attention  of 
parliament  was  extorted  by  renewed  abuses,  it  was  found  that  the 
worst  evils  which  had  been  denounced  by  HOWARD  and  Mrs.  FRY 
were  still  in  full  force.  Some  partial  improvements,  which  had 
been  effected  through  the  influence  of  HOWARD,  had  come  to  noth- 
ing, through  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  prisoners  to 
be  provided  for.  Mr.  NIELD,  in  1812,  said  :  "  The  great  reforma- 
tion produced  by  HOWARD  was  merely  temporary ;  prisons  were 
relapsing  into  their  former  horrid  state  of  privation,  filthiness,  se- 
verity, and  neglect."  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  build- 
ing of  Millbank  Prison,  at  the  instance  and  on  the  plans  of  JEREMY 
BENTHAM,  the  prisons  of  England  had  become  what  they  were  in 
the  worst  period  before  the  time  of  HOWARD. 

A  more  effective  machinery  for  promotion  of  prison  reform 
was  now  set  on  foot.  At  first  among  the  Society  of  Friends  alone, 
but  soon  extending  beyond  its  limits,  an  association  was  formed 
specially  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  reform  in  prison  disci- 
pline. Under  its  influence,  Parliament  at  last  took  up  the  subject 
in  earnest,  and  after  several  years'  efforts  the  prisons  in  England 
were  brought  to  their  present  condition  of  salubrity  and  efficiency, 
which  needs  but  one  thing  to  be  permanently  satisfactory,  that 
"  eternal  vigilance  "  which  is  the  price  of  all  substantial  and  abid- 
ing good. 

That  it  may  be  known  from  what  a  detestable  condition  this 
improvement  was  effected,  I  here  quote  from  one  of  the  first  re- 
ports of  the  association  made  by  Mr.  BUXTON  ;  it  was  based  upon 
a  personal  examination  made  by  him  of  the  prison  at  St.  Alban's, 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  says :  "All  were  in  ill  health,  almost  all 
were  in  rags,  almost  all  were  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  state 
of  the  prison,  the  desperation  of  the  prisoners,  broadly  hinted 
in  their  conversation  and  plainly  expressed  in  their  conduct, 
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the  uproar  of  oaths,  complaints,  and  obscenity,  the  indescrib- 
able stench,  presented  together  a  concentration  of  the  utmost 
misery  and  the  utmost  guilt." 

Now,  the  most  weighty  subject  for  us  to  regard,  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  reformation  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  England,  is  the 
slowness  of  the  process,  impeded  as  it  was  by  interested  opposi- 
tion, by  inertness  of  public  opinion,  by  the  fluctuation  in  effort, 
one  county  falling  back  while  another  was  advancing.  So  that, 
in  spite  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  society,  it  was 
eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  BUXTON'S  report,  before 
the  matter  was  brought  tangibly  before  Parliament,  and  twelve 
years  more  before  the  system  which  now  applies  to  all  England 
wras  established  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  when  Parliament  began  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subject  in  earnest,  it  was  in  the  United  States  that  a 
model  was  sought  for  the  ideal  prison  system ;  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable that,  while  a  humane  and  rational  system  has  now  been 
established  throughout  England  and  its  colonies,  there  yet  remain 
in  the  United  States  instances  of  prison  mismanagement  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  days  when  HOWARD  and  FRY  took 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  a  Tennesseean  r<> 
have  to  point  out  his  own  state  as  one  in  which  that  fact  is  ex- 
emplified. 

The  truth  is  that  prison  reformers  in  this  country  have  to 
work  against  the  same  obstacles  which  baffled  the  efforts  of  those 
in  England  so  long ;  every  county  was  a  law  to  itself  in  regard 
to  its  dealing  with  its  criminal  classes ;  while  one  county  was  ad- 
vancing, another  was  retrograding ;  and  the  same  thing  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  diversity  of  the  state  laws  in  this  country.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  taking  the  matter  out  of  the 
county  jurisdiction  and  subjecting  the  whole  matter  to  parlia- 
mentary legislation.  A  similar  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  not 
be  contemplated  here,  for  of  course  our  state  legislatures  can  not 
be  abolished  and  the  question  transferred  to  Congress.  How, 
then,  can  a  similar  unity  of  action  be  brought  about  with  us  ? 

It  is  clear  that  public  opinion  has  to  be  appealed  to  separately 
in  every  state,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  united  action  and  uni- 
formity of  method  need  be  despaired  of  on  that  account.  It  is- 
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here  that  the  intervention  of  this  association  seems  to  be  a 
machinery  exactly  adapted  to  meet  the  exigency.  By  it  a  uni- 
form method  applicable  to  all  states  can  be  devised,  its  agents  can 
visit  all  of  them,  and  its  yearly  meetings  can  be  convened  wher- 
ever, as  in  Tennessee,  the  demand  for  remedial  action  is  specially 
urgent. 

Meantime,  the  duty  of  Tennesseeans  is  plain  before  them. 
Every  one  who  is  sensible  of  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  which 
rest  on  the  state,  (and  the  number  of  such  should  be  very 
great),  should  declare  himself  a  member  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  and  devote  himself,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity, to  the  work  of  the  association  within  the  state,  under  the 
j ' 

guidance  of  the  principles  established  by  its  national  commit- 
tees. Unity  of  action  need  not  be  despaired  of  because  there 
is  not  unity  of  legislative  authority.  In  another  great  depart- 
ment of  humane  reformation,  this  has  been  achieved,  and  faint- 
hearted prison  reformers  may  derive  much  encouragement  from 
calling  to  mind  what  one  individual  has  accomplished  in  the 
amelioration  of  insane  asylums.  Miss  Dix,  a  lady  well  quali- 
fied to  stand  beside  ELIZABETH  FRY  and  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 
on  an  exalted  platform  of  humane  achievement,  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  benignant  treatment  of  insanity  in  nearly  every 
asylum  in  the  United  States,  and  what  has  been  done  in  one  field 
of  philanthropy  may  be  achieved  in  another  by  similar  devotion. 
In  this  state,  in  this  city,  where  the  association  is  now  assem- 
bled, the  prison  reform  question  has  been  long  agitated,  and  cer- 
tainly with  ample  grounds  for  remedial  action,  yet  not  so  long 
as  had  been  the  case  in  England  before  success  was  attained;  and 
many  are  beginning  to  despair  here  of  any  remedy,  but,  as  I  think, 
without  reason.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  here  arrived  at  the 
very  darkest  phase  of  prison  legislation  is  a  reason  for  looking 
hopefully  for  light.  For  in  this  state  the  legislature  has  not  only 
abnegated  all  responsibility  for  treatment  of  its  criminal  classes, 
by  hiring  them  as  slaves  to  an  irresponsible  company,  but  has  tied 
its  own  hands  and  those  of  the  two  next  succeeding  legislatures, 
by  a  contract  with  the  mining  company,  which  forbids  all  action 
for  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  say  that  this  is  not 
a  reason  for  men  to  despair  of  prison  reform,  though  it  is  a  reason 
for  changing  our  mode  of  action. 
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Hitherto  appeals  have  been  made  to  state  legislatures  when  in 
session,  as  futile  appeals  were  made  year  after  year  to  Parliament 
in  England  ;  but  the  recent  acts,  which  shut  out  the  question  from 
legislative  treatment  for  six  years,  point  out  a  different  course  to  us. 
Not  in  the  lobby,  but  before  the  people  is  the  iield  for  exertion, 
and  we  hail  the  presence  of  the  National  Association  as  an 
earnest  of  the  help  we  hope  to  derive  from  its  co-operation  in  the 
contest.  In  representative  government,  new  measures  of  reform 
never  achieve  their  iirst  victories  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  men 
are  too  busy  there,  in  the  management  of  parties  and  the  quest 
of  office,  for  their  consideration,  and  the  obtrusion  of  humani- 
tarian interests  is  always  there  an  unwelcome  diversion  from  the 
momentous  interests  of  the  ins  and  outs.  Public  opinion  has  to 
be  saturated  with  interest  in  such  questions,  before  their  influence 
is  felt  in  legislative  halls,  and  then  at  last  it  is  found  that  even 
the  momentous  interests  of  office-holders  and  of  office-seek  ITS 
are  involved  in  them ;  votes  are  lost  and  gained,  and  even  the 
balance  of  parties  is  threatened,  and  then  legislatures  are  no 
longer  deaf. 

Nor  do  I  intend  any  attack  on  our  recent  legislature ;  they, 
acted  after  their  kind,  as  politicians,  in  putting  aside  all  questions 
extraneous  to  the  strife  of  parties  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible. 
Indeed  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  legislature  is  entitled  to  some 
excuses  beyond  what  former  legislatures  could  claim.  The  state 
had  to  meet  some  very  heavy  expenses  in  the  building  and  outfits 
of  two  new  insane  asylums,  the  expense  of  which  turned  out 
nearly  double  what  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  the  financial 
policy  of  the  legislature  had  already  been  closed,  when  the 
penitentiary  question  came  up. 

Let  legislatures  go,  then,  for  the  present ;  for  five  years  yet  to 
come  they  could  do  nothing,  if  they  would,  and  the  province  of 
prison  reformers  is  agitation  and  the  education  of  the  people  out- 
side of  legislatures. 

For  this  educational  process  we  have  a  season  of  six  years 
before  us,  and  we  have  object  lessons  always  ready,  to  which  we 
have  only  to  get  men's  eyes  open,  in  order  to  bring  conviction 
home  to  every  one. 

Here  are  our  object  lessons  : 

Lesson  No.  1.     On  one  of  the  many  fine  turnpikes   which 
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radiate  from  this  city  stands  the  State  Penitentiary.  From  this 
-cause,  and  no  other,  the  growth  in  population,  which  is  so  visibly 
exhibited  on  all  the  other  avenues  of  the  city,  has  no  life  on  the 
Penitentiary  street,  as  it  is  called ;  speculation  gives  it  the  cold 
shoulder,  population  shrinks  from  it  as  from  a  pestilence,  men 
shudder  even  as  they  pass  it  as  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  dis- 
ease, moral  and  physical. 

Lesson  No.  2.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  are  the  barracks,  in 
which  are  confined,  under  the  repression  of  the  shot-gun,  the 
slaves  whom  the  state  has  sold  to  the  coal-mining  company  of 
the  Cumberland  plateau.  Of  their  treatment  the  state  knows 
nothing ;  the  company  cares  nothing,  except  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  made  out  of  them,  and  of  that  they  seem  to  have 
rather  a  good  opinion,  as  they  show  an  evident  preference  for 
that  sort  of  slave  labor  over  the  paid  work  of  free  men. 

Lesson  No.  3.  Among  the  slaves  so  sold  by  the  state  to  the 
company  can  frequently  be  found  children  under  fifteen,  training 
for  no  possible  future  but  that  of  a  felon's  life,  to  be  ended  by 
a  felon's  death. 

Lesson  No.  4-  We  can  exhibit  to  our  pupils  a  school  of  crimi- 
nal science  in  which  early  training  and  instruction  is  given  in 
larceny,  burglary,  highway-robbery,  and  murder.  It  is  given 
on  the  most  scientific  principles  of  the  several  arts,  with  no  inter- 
ference from  any  counteractive  teaching  of  any  sort. 

And  thus  much  for  prison  reform  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  We  have  attempted  no  detailed  principles  of  sanitation 
for  prisons;  they  are  the  same  as  for  any  other  institution,  the 
same  we  are  constantly  insisting  upon  for  school  hygiene,  for 
the  sanitation  of  hospitals,  ships,  camps,  etc.  What  is  needed  in 
this  case  is  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  question  itself,  the 
throwing  open  the  whole  subject  to  the  clear  sunshine  and  reviv- 
ing breezes  of  public  opinion,  and  for  this  purpose  we  once  more 
invoke  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  National  Prison  Associ- 
ation. 

Mrs.  MARGARET  HICKS,  Secretary  of  the  Hermitage  Associa- 
tion, invited  any  members  of  the  conference  who  desired  to  do 
so  to  become  members  of  that  association.  This  society  now  con- 
trols the  old  home  of  President  JACKSON,  with  twenty-five  acres 
of  land.  It  is  a  national  organization. 
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Warden  MURDOCK,  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  "  Life  Prison- 
ers," having  been  obliged  to  go  home,  Mr.  JAMES  W.  FRENCH,  of 

Indiana,  was  requested  to  speak  in  his  place. 

. 

LIFE    PRISONERS  ;    BY    JAMES  W.  FRENCH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  very  much  regret 
that  the  warden  of  our  prison  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan, — In- 
diana prison,  north, — is  not  here  to  speak  for  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject announced,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the 
work,  having  been  there  twelve  years,  while  I  am  a  young  man, 
who  came  here  to  listen  and  to  learn,  having  been  associated  with 
this  prison  only  since  the  eighth  of  last  March.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  remain  in  the  audience,  instead  of  pre- 
suming to  get  up  and  talk  to  you.  But  the  duty  has  been  dele- 
gated to  me,  and,  with  meagre  preparation,  I  shall  discharge  it 
as  best  I  can.  I  have  learned,  after  listening  to  the  addresses 
delivered  this  week,  from  that  on  Saturday  night  by  our 
honored  president  up  to  the  last,  that  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  world  as  to  the  purpose  of  imprisoning  con- 
victs. The  old  idea — akin  to  the  inquisition — that  a  convict 
must  be  punished  in  the  severest  manner  has  passed  away,  and 
we  have  reached  a  higher  plane,  where  we  cherish  a  better  pur- 
pose in  confining  those  who  must  be  within  prison  walls.  There 
are  two  purposes,  I  take  it,  in  imprisoning  men  for  disobedience 
to  law :  rirst,  the  protection  of  the  public,  and,  second,  the  better- 
ment of  the  convict.  This  second  includes  the  iirst,  for  when 
you  can  better  the  condition  of  the  convict,  you  will  thus  better 
protect  the  public. 

I  am  called  upon  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  life  convicts. 
We  have  scarcely  heard  that  class  of  prisoners  mentioned,  since 
coming  here.  Some  states  of  this  Union,  Ohio  especially,  have, 
taken  this  matter  up  in  the  legislature,  and  have  passed  laws  for 
the  parole  system,  except  for  life  prisoners.  They  have  been 
left  out.  But  I  ask  you,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, if  the  time  has  not  come,  in  the  judgment  of  this  American 
Prison  Congress,  when  the  parole  may  be  extended  to  the.  life 
convict,  with  benefit  to  the  public  ? 

I  am  called  a  sentimentalist.     If  I  am,  I  do  not  care ;  but  I 
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say  to  you  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  heart  that  I  believe 
that  capital  punishment  ought  to  be  abandoned  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  human  being  is  justified,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  inflicting  the  death  penalty  upon  any  other.  We 
should  not  take  from  a  human  being  that  which  we  can  not  give. 
Life  is  an  issue  of  eternity,  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator, 
.and  let  it  be  settled  in  another  way.  Take  the  murderer  and  lock 
him  up,  if  necessary,  so  long  as  his  natural  life  shall  last ;  but 
there  let  him  settle  the  issue  of  life  and  death  between  himself 
.and  his  Creator. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  as  a  rule,  the  worst  and  the  most  dangerous 
convict  that  we  have  to-day  is  not  the  life  convict.  There  is  a  more 
dangerous  man  to  society  than  he.  Take  the  professional  burg- 
lar, (and  we  have  one  in  the  Indiana  prison,  north,  who  is  serv- 
ing his  ninth  term).  He  is  only  turned  loose,  to  commit  another 
burglary  and  come  back  again.  He  enters  your  house  prepared, 
And  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  take  your  life,  or  the  life  of 
your  wife,  or  your  little  one,  before  he  will  submit  to  capture. 
Such  a  man  is  worse  than  the  man  who,  in  passion  or  when 
drunk,  has  stricken  down  a  human  being,  and  must  be  sent  to 
the  state  prison  for  his  natural  life.  There  are  other  men  than 
those  who  commit  murder,  who  should  be  locked  up  for  life.  I 
believe  that  the  man  who  in  cold  blood  strikes  down  a  human 
being  for  gain  should  be  committed  for  life.  But  there  are  men 
who  have  killed  human  beings,  who  had  no  thought  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  who  have  been  sent  up  for  life,  men  who  have  com- 
mitted murder  when  they  were  drunk,  and  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing.  Shall  such  men  be  allowed  parole  ?  Under 
;some  circumstances  they  should,  if  they  are  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind.  I  know  a  man  who  murdered  his  wife,  but  he  is  sincerely 
penitent.  He  claims  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  having  com- 
mitted the  crime.  When  he  became  rational  and  his  sober  senses 
came  back,  he  was  just  as  penitent  as  if  he  should  be  kept  in 
prison  fifty  years.  When  I  find  that  a  man  has  arrived  at  that 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  could  be  trusted  to  deport  himself 
under  parole  as  a  good  citizen,  I  would  grant  him  his  parole. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 
The  day  is  past  when  we  should  use  the  strap.  The  time  was, 
when  men  put  their  arms  through  bars,  and  bracelets  were  put 
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upon  them,  but  the  time  for  that  is  past.  For  four  years  we  have 
used  none  of  these  corporeal  punishments  at  Michigan  City.  If 
a  man  is  put  in  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water,  we  find 
that  he  will  agree  to  behave ;  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  we  have  about  as  good  prison  discipline  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  more  humane  we  become  ourselves,  the  better 
are  the  prisoners,  and  the  more  easily  managed.  You  do  not 
stir  up  that  resentment,  which  is  fatal  to  your  better  influence. 

I  w^ould  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  would  make  every  peniten- 
tiary a  reformatory.  Some  one  says,  "  That  is  sentimental."  If 
it  is,  make  the  most  of  it.  That  is  what  I  would  do.  I  would 
take  every  man  by  himself,  study  his  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion, then  separate  the  men  into  classes,  and  give  them  good, 
sound  moral  and  mental  training.  I  would  put  them  all  in 
school.  I  would  dispense  with  the  idea  that  the  state  shall  make 
money  out  of  them  because  they  are  convicts. 

I  may  be  asked,  "  What  kind  of  a  school  would  you  have  ? " 
Just  such  a  school  as  you  are  educating  your  own  children  in. 
That  is  what  we  have  got.  Those  who  can  not  read  or  write  are 
put  on  the  elementary  work.  After  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  they  are  taught  simple  numbers.  I  have  been  in  the  school 
room  and  seen  men  fifty  years  old,  who  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn,  or  who  had  neglected  it,  learning  these  simple  les- 
sons, working  as  seriously  as  if  they  were  children.  And 
when  they  add  up  a  column  of  figures,  and  get  the  right  result, 
they  are  as  delighted  as  if  they  were  children.  They  are  chil- 
dren, in  that  respect.  Being  a  little  more  fortunate  ourselves, 
we  frequently  fail  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  these  men,  and  we 
shoot  above  their  heads.  Let  us  get  at  every  prisoner.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  life  convict  should  not  stand  011  the 
same  basis  as  the  others.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  where  I 
stand. 

Mr.  WINES.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  honored 
with  so  large  an  attendance  of  gentlemen  from  the  southern 
states.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  delegate  from  South  Carolina  to 
tell  us  about  the  work  there,  where  they  have  abolished  the  lessee 
system. 
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Capt.  J.  G.  GUIGNARD.  The  invitation  for  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  to  send  representatives  to  this  meeting  having  been  re- 
ceived, our  chief  executive  officer,  Governor  RICHARDSON,  recog- 
nizing its  importance  and  its  laudable  purposes,  has  honored  my 
colleague,  Major  ANDERSON,  and  myself,  directors  of  the  South 
Carolina  Penitentiary,  by  sending  us  to  represent  our  state. 

We  have  come  to  learn,  not  to  instruct ;  a  penitentiary  in  our 
state  is  somewhat  a  new  institution,  it  having  been  in  existence 
only  since  the  year  1867,  practically  under  control  since  1877, 
(I  observed  to-day  1828  on  the  penitentiary  of  Tennessee,  which 
shows  that  it  is  thirty-nine  years  the  senior  of  the  penitentiary  of 
South  Carolina,  and  has  had  thirty-nine  years  more  of  experience), 
and  I  presume  that  most  of  the  states  here  represented  have 
older  institutions  than  ours. 

Capital  punishment  is  seldom  resorted  to  now  with  us — scarcely 
ever,  except  for  wilful  murder.  The  government  of  our  peni- 
tentiary is  in  the  hands  of  live  directors  and  a  superintendent, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  live  directors  meet 
monthly  and  direct  the  superintendent,  who  is  the  executive 
officer,  and  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  prison  and  convicts. 

Our  penitentiary  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Congaree 
river,  at  the  city  of  Columbia ;  it  embraces  eleven  acres,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  fourteen  feet  high.  The  build- 
ings are  of  granite,  and  in  their  present  state  of  completion  have 
625  cells;  they  are  7x5x8  feet. 

Within  the  walls  are  two  manufactories,  one  of  hosiery  and 
one  of  shoes,  also  blacksmith  shops  and  weaving  room,  and  some 
other  small  industries,  which  employ  within  the  walls  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole,  number  of  convicts. 

About  one-third  of  the  wrhole  number  of  convicts  are  em- 
ployed on  farms,  where  crops  are  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
institution. 

The  most  able-bodied  of  the  men  have  been  employed  in 
building  railroads  or  digging  phosphate  rock;  they  are  now  con- 
structing the  Columbia  canal,  which  is  an  extensive  work,  and  is 
expected  to  furnish  motive  power  for  the  penitentiary,  and  for  a 
number  of  cotton  and  other  factories. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  it  was  the  practice  to  hire  out  the 
able-bodied  men  to  contractors,  who  fed  and  clothed  and  had 
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charge  of  them.  This  practice,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been 
abandoned,  the  directors  of  the  penitentiary  having  adopted 
the  more  humane  plan  for  the  state  to  feed,  clothe,  and  guard 
und  send  its  own  physician  with  them,  when  employed  on  rail- 
roads or  otherwise. 

This  employment  outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  is 
necessary,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  employment 
within.  Were  another  course  pursued,  the  result  would  be  that 
the  poor  honest  man  would  be  lieavily  taxed  to  support  the 
criminal  in  idleness. 

From  a  population  of  perhaps  1,200,000,  we  have  now  under- 
going sentence  884  prisoners;  of  these  there  are  56  white  males, 
788  colored  males,  3  white  females,  45  colored  females ;  whole 
number  of  prisoners  received  during  year,  1449  ;  discharged  and 
"  casualties,"  565. 

Our  penitentiary  is  now  self-sustaining.  •  There  is  no  appro- 
priation for  its  support  made  by  the  legislature. 

A  visit  yesterday  to  the  industrial  schools  of  this  place,  which 
I  must  commend  as  not  only  a  worthy  enterprise,  but  an  honor 
to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  can  but  strengthen  the  impression 
that  we  should  in  our  institution  make  provision  for  separating 
the  young  from  the  more  hardened  criminals,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do,  from  the  want  of  funds,  as  I  said  before,  there 
being  no  appropriation  by  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  its 
penal  institution. 

The  sentiment  of  our  people  being  that  its  penal  institution 
should  be  self-sustaining,  the  board  of  directors  have  to  rely  on 
the  income  from  convicts  for  making  improvements,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  ere  long  they  will  be  enabled  to  separate  the  young 
from  the  more  hardened  convicts. 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Charleston  a  noble  charity — the  Orphan 
House — one  of  the  oldest  and  best  conducted  institutions  of  the 
kind,  I  venture  to  say,  in  the  United  States ;  here  the  fatherless 
,and  motherless  are  cared  for,  and  the  little  ones  are  thus  kept 
from  being  reared  in  crime  and  misery. 

Our  state  also  provides  for  the  unfortunate  lunatics  with  no 
stinted  hand;  she  has  extensive  buildings  at  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia, in  which  both  the  white  and  colored  are  cared  for,  and  she 
makes  large  appropriations  annually  for  their  support  and  care. 
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She  lias  institutions  also  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  the  state, 
to  which  is  added  a  poll-tax  on  each  male  citizen  between  cer- 
tain ages,  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools, 
which  are  free  to  both  white  and  colored. 

She  has  a  university  at  the  city  of  Columbia  for  whites,  and 
a  university  at  the  town  of  Orangeburg  for  colored. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  among  the  officers  of  our  state  pen- 
itentiary is  a  chaplain,  who  holds  religious  services  for  the  con- 
victs, and  conducts  a  Sunday-school.  I  have  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  gives  a  favorable  report,  which  I  might  read,  if  I 
were  not  trespassing  too  long  on  your  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  C.  CARROLL,  convict  inspector,  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  was  invited  to  speak. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  FRENCH,  of  Indiana,  told  us  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  prison  since  last  March.  I  claim  to  be 
the  baby  here,  in  the  prison  business,  as  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  work  only  since  April ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  association,  I  propose  to  grow.  If  the 
kindness  continues,  which  has  been  extended  to  me  since  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall 
grow.  My  heart  is  with  you  all  in  the  prison  reform.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  have  the  lease  system  still  in  vogue  in 
Arkansas.  We  have  in  our  penitentiary,  or  under  the  contract 
system,  640  state  convicts.  We  have  about  230  white  and  412 
colored  people.  In  the  penitentiary  walls  proper,  we  have  about 
140  United  States  convicts,  who  are  never  carried  beyond  the 
walls.  I  think  this  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  our 
system,  although  it  is  a  lease,  because  if  it  were  not  conducted 
properly  the  United  States  would  remove  her  convicts.  The 
convict  camps  are  not  managed  well.  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  As  far  as  the  penitentiary  is  concerned,  the  lessee,  the 
president  of  the  company  which  holds  the  lease,  has  a  humane 
mind,  as  has  also  the  warden.  The  warden  is  appointed  by  the 
lessee,  and  he  is  one  of  the  company.  But  where  so  many  men 
have  to  be  employed,  there  are  necessarily  some  pretty  hard  men 
in  charge  of  convicts.  This  it  is  my  duty  to  look  after.  I  visit 
17 
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the  camps  throughout  the  state  at  irregular  intervals,  from  three 
to  five  weeks  apart,  not  letting  them  know  that  I  am  coming.  I 
have  reformed  them  to  some  extent.  However,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  very  little,  and  it  always  will  be  little  under  that  system. 
I  do  not  think  the  penitentiary  will  ever  be  leased  again,  but  I 
want  the  good  will  and  the  earnest  prayers  and  help  of  this  Con- 
gress, to  assist  me  in  showing  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Arkansas  in  particular,  that  the  system  is  wrong,  and  that 
it  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  Mr.  CARROLL  is  too  modest.  I  learn 
that  he  visited,  previous  to  his  appointment,  all  the  best  prisons, 
to  learn  whatever  was  to  be  learned  with  regard  to  his  work.  It 
is  marvelous  that  there  should  be  such  changes,  when  we  com- 
pare the  condition  of  the  Arkansas  penitentiary  with  what  it  was 
in  1885,  when  ZEB.  WARD,  in  answer  to  questions  regarding  the 
lease  system,  replied  that  he  ran  the  prison  as  he  pleased,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  prison  was  his  private  business. 

Dr.  LINDSEY.  The  condition  of  the  prisons  in  Arkansas,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  so  infamously  bad  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  this  region  of  country.  « 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  but  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
office  which  1  now  hold.  Previous  to  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  we  had  no  state  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  after 
the  convicts.  Our  penitentiary  is  governed  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, made  up  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and 
attorney-general.  I  do  not  know  what  this  association  thinks 
of  prisons  managed  by  officers  of  the  state.  In  our  state,  the 
duties  of  these  three  men  are  so  arduous,  and  take  up  so 
much  time,  that  they  cannot  give  any  considerable  attention 
to  the  penitentiary  question. 

Superintendent  McCuLLocn.  Like  our  friends  from  the 
other  southern  states,  I  am  here  not  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught. 

/  '  Cl 

I  have  been  connected  with  our  state  penitentiary  for  a  number 
of  years,  at  first  under  the  lease  system,  which,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  was  for  five  years  con- 
nected with  the  lessees  as  their  outside  agent  and  business 
manager.  After  that  was  abolished,  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  IRELAND,  I  was  appointed  warden  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  have  been  there  for  six  years.  Our  prisoners  number  about 
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3,200.  You  must  remember  we  are  a  large  state,  in  people  as 
well  as  in  territory.  Our  convicts  are  confined  at  two  peniten- 
tiaries, in  each  of  which  there  are  about  700  or  800.  At  Hunts- 
ville  we  have  a  cotton  factory,  a  machine  shop,  a  tailor's  shop, 
etc.  At  Rusk,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  we  have  another 
penitentiary,  where  the  iron  industry  is  exclusively  carried  on. 
They  manufacture  pig  iron  and  water  pipe,  by  the  direct  process, 
from  the  blast  furnaces — I  believe  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Both  of  these  prisons  are  doing  well.  On  a 
sugar  plantation  we  have  about  125  convicts.  There  are  about 
800  hired  by  the  month,  scattered  in  different  sections  of  the 
state,  with  from  60  to  100  at  a  camp,  the  state  reserving  the 
power  of  control.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  are  on  railroads. 
The  penitentiaries  are  managed  by  what  is  known  as  a  peniten- 
tiary board,  three  gentlemen,  with  the  governor  as  ex-officio 
chairman.  There  is  a  superintendent  with  an  assistant  super- 
intendent at  each  of  the  two  penitentiaries,  and  two  travel- 
ing inspectors  with  the  rank  of  assistant  superintendent, 
who  travel  from  camp  to  camp.  As  to  money-making, 
they  are  self-sustaining.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  able 
to  turn  money  into  the  treasury  annually ;  on  the  contrary  we 
are  calling  annually  for  appropriations ;  but  the  increased 
value  of  the  prison  property  from  year  to  year  make  them  self- 
sustaining.  The  general  condition  of  the  convicts  is  vastly 
improved.  Now,  no  convict  is  controlled  by  any  one  except 
officials  appointed  by  the  state. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  question  of  an  institution  for 
juvenile  offenders  was  agitated,  and  the  legislature  made  an 
appropriation  and  formulated  a  law,  and  last  January  our  state 
reformatory  was  opened.  I  do  not  know  why,  unless  perhaps  it 
was  that  I  had  been  in  penitentiary  work  long  enough  to  be 
reformed,  I  was  placed  in  charge.  We  have  fifty-five  inmates. 
It  is  for  offenders  against  the  law  who  are  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  penitentiaries  are  prosperous,  on  the  whole.  Our 
death-rate  is  being  reduced. 

Dr.  SIMS.     What  is  the  present  mortality  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLocn.     I  don't  know. 

Dr.  SIMS.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  mortality  in 
prisons  and  that  in  the  outside  camps  ? 
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Superintendent  McCuLLocn.  The  mortality  is  less  in  the 
penitentiaries,  as  our  reports  will  show.  I  have  avoided  giving 
the  mortality  at  Hunts  ville,  as  it  is  the  headquarters  for  the  sick. 
I  have  shown  that  a  great  many  who  died  at  the  penitentiary  are 
sick  when  received. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.     What  form  of  labor  do  you  use  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.     It  is  on  state  account. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON  (of  Indiana).  What  proportion  of  your 
convicts  are  white  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.  About  one-half.  The  question 
of  the  removal  of  United  States  prisoners  came  up  in  Texas, 
and  the  board  of  managers,  several  years  ago,  requested  the 
United  States  to  remove  those  prisoners  from  our  state  and  to 
send  no  more.  They  did  not  believe  that  they  belonged  there. 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON.  What  work  do  you  give  female 
convicts  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.  They  work  on  a  farm.  We 
have  only  two  white  females.  Those  two  are  kept  at  the  peni- 
tentiary proper,  in  separate  apartments,  sewing.  The  colored 
woman  are  on  a  farm,  seven  miles  from  the  penitentiary,  about 
35  in  all. 

Chaplain  YOIGT.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  convicts  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.  We  have  a  chaplain  at  each 
of  the  prisons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  different  farms  and 
camps  connected  with  the  prison.  At  the  Huntsville  prison, 
there  are  two  farms,  one  for  convalescents  and  one  for  women. 
The  chaplain  is  required  to  visit  these.  So  at  Husk,  he  goes  to 
the  coal  camp.  Those  on  the  railroads  and  sugar  plantations 
have  no  spiritual  attention,  that  I  know  of. 

Rev.  Brother  JUSTIN,  of  New  York.  Which  is  the  better 
place  for  a  boy  ?  Do  the  boys  improve  more  under  your  care 
than  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.     Yes,  far  more. 

Brother  JUSTIN.     What  is  your  mode  of  proceeding  ? 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.  We  teach  them  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  and  give  them  employment. 

Brother  JUSTIN.     How  many  hours  a  day  \ 

Superintendent  McCuLLOCH.   They  study  one-third  of  the  time. 
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Brother  JUSTIN.     How  many  hours  of  work  ? 

Superintendent   McCuLLocn.     Two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Mr.  WIGHTMAN.  Our  institution,  (the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School),  is  altogether  a  reformatory  for  juveniles.  It  is 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  We  occupy  about 
800  acres,  and  have  about  400  inmates.  The  institution  was 
formed  in  1857,  by  some  benevolent  and  kind  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh, by  private  subscription.  Afterwards  it  became  a  state 
institution,  and  we  take  inmates  from  the  age  of  six  up  to 
twenty.  We  discharge  them  at  twenty-one.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  of  the  management,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  any 
gentleman  or  lady  to  come  and  visit  us  and  see  what  we  are  do- 
ing. We  think  we  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  young.  It  is 
a  pleasant  place.  We  will  take  good  care  of  you,  if  you  will 
come  and  see  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Dr.  SIMS.  I  was  not  with  the  association,  when  it  visited  the 
Industrial  School  of  Tennessee,  and  I  would  like  to  know  .what 
impression  that  institution  has  made  on  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  whether  it  endorses  that  sort  of  work  and  that 
plan  of  operation. 

Warden  KANOUSE.  We  feel  in  South  Dakota  that  we  are 
entitled  to  consideration,  along  with  our  other  southern  friends. 
We  not  only  have  south  in  our  name,  but,  sir,  we  are  the  young- 
est state  in  the  Union.  We  are  not  yet  thirty  days  old.  We 
are  not  only  the  youngest  state,  but  we  have  the  baby  peniten- 
tiary, built  of  jasper  and  founded  upon  a  bed  of  jasper.  Our 
prison  contains  89  prisoners,  of  whom  four  are  females.  Our 
penitentiary  is  six  years  old,  our  state  thirty  days  old.  We  are 
unique,  in  that  we  came  into  the  Union,  from  territorial  condi- 
tions, with  all  the  state  institutions  in  operation — penitentiary, 
university,  agricultural  college,  normal  schools,  asylums  for  the 
insane,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  reform  schools.  All 
of  these  were  built,  under  territorial  law,  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people. 

Our  penitentiary  is  at  Sioux  Falls.  When  we  came  to  Nash- 
ville to  attend  this  Congress,  with  the  presumption  of  young 
children,  we  hoped  to  take  you  there  for  your  meeting,  next 
year. 

As  to  the  question,  what  do  we  think  of  the  Tennessee  Indus- 
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trial  School,  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe  in  that  straight  row  of 
boys  in  uniform,  sitting  erect,  singing  in  good  time,  beautifully 
trained  and  instructed.  In  the  days  when  they  shall  become 
men,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  proud  of  the  work  you  are 
doing.  We  are  starting  a  reform  school  in  our  state.  I  am  in 
favor  of  your  name,  industrial  school.  Work  for  the  children. 
For  those  who  have  not  proper  guardianship,  let  the  state  fur- 
nish such  guardianship,  and  let  them,  if  they  never  recognized 
any  one  as  father  before,  learn  to  recognize  the  state  as  father 
and  mother,  and  they  will  prove  to  be  loyal  sons  and  daughters 
while  they  live.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  I  did  just  want  that 
new  state  of  ours  to  be  on  the  roll,  when  the  "  south "  was 
called  for.  Come  up,  and  eat  bananas,  next  summer. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  business  to  visit  public  institutions,  and 
I  am  pretty  familiar  with  them.  I  endorse  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  KANOUSE.  I  studied  the  children  there,  and  noticed  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class.  I  therefore  learn  with 
regret  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  make  a  reform 
school  of  the  institution,  and  to  associate  together,  on  the  same 
ground  and  under  the  same  management,  delinquents,  those  who 
have  committed  some  offense  against  the  law,  and  children  who 
have  not  committed  any  such  offense.  If  you  do  that,  you  will 
put  a  taint  on  those  who  have  not  committed  any  offense,  which 
cannot  be  rubbed  off.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  good  from 
the  influence  of  the  bad.  I  would  restrict  that  school  to  its 
present  purposes,  and  establish  a  separate  and  distinct  one  for 
delinquents. 

Some  years  ago,  you  had  a  work,  under  Judge  FERRIS, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  institution,  was  beneficial — the 
work  of  finding  homes  for  children.  The  wisest  plan  for  carry- 
ing on  such  an  institution  as  you  have  is  to  find  good  homes  for 
them  as  fast  as  you  can.  In  Michigan,  the  State  Home  for 
Dependent  Children  has  diminished  in  numbers,  because  the 
children  are  placed  in  homes  under  a  state  agent.  We  find  in 
California  that  they  are  spending  $200,000  a  year  in  caring  for 
dependent  children.  Under  such  a  law  as  exists  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  with  an  institution  with  a 
capacity  for  two  hundred,  you  could  take  care  of  all  the  depend- 
ent children  who  would  otherwise  go  into  alms-houses,  by  placing 
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them  eventually  in  homes.  See  if  you  cannot  apply  this  system 
to  your  noble  institution  here. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  What  Mr.  HART  has  said,  that  it  is 
"  unfortunate"  to  have  delinquent  with  guiltless  children,  is  not 
strong  enough.  To  take  innocent  children,  who  are  simply 
unfortunate,  place  them  in  association  with  delinquents,  and 
send  them  out  into  the  world  as  graduates  of  a  reform  school,  is 
a  crime  against  humanity,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  is  certainly  the  most  advanced  state 
that  I  have  visited  in  the  south,  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  her 
convicts.  The  orphan  asylum  to  which  Mr.  GUIGNARD  has 
refererd  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  in  continuous  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  institutions  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  on  this  continent 
more  admirably  managed. 

Dr.  SIMS.  We  have  in  Chattanooga  two  orphan  homes.  We 
organized  first  an  orphan  home  for  white  children,  for  which  we 
secured  a  good  building,  costing  $15,000,  and  an  excellent  woman 
to  take  charge  of  it.  Some  of  the  orphans  are  retained  for  ten 
or  twelve  years ;  some  for  only  a  few  months,  and  then  sent  out 
to  homes.  It  is  under  the  management  of  an  association  of 
ladies.  We  have  another  for  colored  children.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  good  woman,  a  Mrs.  STEELE,  came  to  Chattanooga.  She 
had  some  little  means  of  her  own,  which  she  put  into  a  home 
for  colored  orphans.  It  was  just  after  the  yellow  fever  scourge. 
She  took  children  who  had  been  made  orphans  at  that  time. 
She  went  back  to  Massachusetts,  and  through  the  north,  and 
collected  funds  until  she  was  able  to  put  up  a  building  which 
cost  $5,000  or  $6,000.  Unfortunately,  it  was  accidentally  burned  ; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  she  started  out  and  raised  money 
again.  Now  she  has  put  up  a  home  costing  $10,000  or  $15,000, 
and  she  has  in  that  home  something  over  a  hundred  children. 
She  educates  them  for  homes.  Some  of  them  she  carries  oft' 
with  her  to  New  England.  Her  only  regular  reliance  is  four  or 
five  dollars  a  year,  for  each  child,  paid  by  the  county  board ;  but 
she  trusts  in  the  Lord.  She  and  the  Lord  are  in  partnership  in 
the  school.  She  never  knows  just  how  the  money  is  coming,  but 
thus  far  it  has  come,  and  the  home  goes  on.  We  feel  that  both 
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these  orphanages  are  doing  very  good  work  for  the  poor  and 
outcast  of  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  HEEVE.  As  everything  lives  in  its  opposite,  I  want  to 
throw  a  little  cold  water  now  on  this  meeting.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  some  reaction,  to  bring  a  glow  to  the  surface.  We  have 
so  far  been  a  kind  of  mutual  admiration  society.  The  eloquent 
Col.  FRENCH  has  given  us  a  charming  speech  and  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  extending  the  parole  of  prisoners.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  parole  system,  but  not  on  the  lines  he  would  have 
it  effective. 

I  question  the  utility  of  the  extension,  on  the  ground  urged, 
and  believe  that  convicts  as  a  rule  are  shut  up  for  safety  until 
they  can  be  gifted  with  a  new  moral  perception,  which  most  of 
them  lack,  and  it  can  not  be  created  in  them  by  any  sentimental 
methods.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  judicious  parole  system,  and  a 
gradual  introduction  of  it ;  but  it  is  like  other  delicate  culture, 
the  ground  must  be  -prepared  for  it.  I  have  no  objection  to 
persons  who  want  to  do  so,  trying  to  make  a  rose  grow  out  of  a 
dunghill,  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  go  into  the 
culture  extensively,  for  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  perfection  of 
the  wood  or  the  fragrance  and  stability  of  the  blossom ;  and  the 
effort  to  make  angels  out  of  most  of  the  convicts  is  much  like 
trying  to  make  a  rose  grow  out  of  a  dunghill.  That  great 
patriot,  Thomas  Paine,  sang: 

"  Our  mountains  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak, 

Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  nourished ; 
But  long  e'er  this  nation  submits  to  a  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  would  be  left  on  the  soil  where  it  flourished.'"' 

And  those  mountains  are  rilled  with  young  oaks,  to  become 
imperial  if  properly  cared  for  and  nurtured.  Can  we  do  it  by 
turning  the  fire  and  the  blight  among  them  ?  This  land  is  filled 
with  young,  vigorous  live  oaks,  to  make  strong  vessels.  This 
Industrial  School  out  here  has  a  body  of  them ;  and  they  are  all 
about  us.  "Will  they  grow  to  become  perfect  by  turning  loose 
among  them  the  diseased  and  demoralized  mentalities  we  have 
shut  up  as  vicious  elements,  on  trial  ?  Is  the  sympathy  for  one 
unfortunate  in  prison  to  be  a  motive  for  action,*  rather  than  the 
consideration  for  the  hundreds  of  young  minds  he  may  taint 
while  on  parole  as  an  experiment?  Now  I  am  no  poet,  but  I 
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can  make  doggerel  on  occasion,  and  I  am  going  to  make  an 
impromptu  now : 

Our  coasts  are  lined  with  stranded  wrecks ; 

Hulk  after  hulk  rots  on  the  shore ; 

Go  dig  them  up,  and  work  them  o'er, 
And  send  them  forth  with  naval  decks. 

That  don't  sound  much  like  Tom  Paine,  but  it  will  serve  my 
purpose.  Arm  these  renovated  hulks,  and  send  them  forth  fully 
equipped,  without  regard  to  expense,  not  to  tight  enemies,  but  to 
bombard  our  own  towns  and  cities,  destroy  property,  and  maim 
people.  Would  not  that  be  much  like  turning  our  convicts 
loose  among  the  people  ?  They  are  the  wrecks  and  hulks  we  are 
digging  up  and  trying  to  work  over  into  orderly  citizens,  and 
they  should  not  be  used  to  destroy  ourselves.  These  young, 
vigorous  oaks  are  the  ones  to  work  up  into  a  moral  and  political 
force,  to  govern  the  land.  Do  not  let  them  be  blasted  by  sending 
among  them  indiscriminately,  from  a  false  feeling  of  sentiment,  a 
lot  of  convicts  on  parole.  They  have  been  tried  and  proved 
unsound.  The  nation  that  builds  a  navy  should  use  sound 
material.  The  sympathy  expended  on  these  unfortunate  crimi- 
nals is  much  like  that  expended  on  a  few  blasted  oaks  in  a 
gigantic  forest ;  and  the  turning  of  them  loose  among  the  young 
and  impressible  is,  to  me,  much  like  using  the  wrecks  to  build  a 
navy,  instead  of  sound  timber,  and  then  turning  its  guns  upon 
our  own  shores  that  need  defense.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  parole, 
but  not  of  one  founded  on  sentiment.  I  want  one  founded  on 
safety,  which  will  aid  in  confirming  moral  health,  after  it  has 
been  fairly  established. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition  to  go  around  and  dig 
out  old  stranded  wrecks,  and  take  their  timber  and  iron  and  cop- 
per, and  work  it  over  into  a  navy,  and  man  it  with  batteries  to 
batter  down  our  own  towns  ?  What  are  these  criminals,  born 
and  bred,  that  get  into  our  prisons,  but  rotting  wrecks  along  the 
shores  ?  What  kind  of  a  principle  would  it  be,  to  take  them  up  in 
the  strong  iron  'hands  of  the  law  and  drop  them  into  penitentiar- 
ies, and  turn  these  penitentiaries  into  palaces,  and  call  them 
roses  growing  out  of  a  dung-hill  ?  When  they  leave,  instead  of 
going  out  on  ticket  of  leave,  they  seem  to  be  educated  to  go  into 
lives  of  evil  and  crime  and  to  defy  all  law,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
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that  crime  and  pauperism  and  insanity  and  imbecility  and  deprav- 
ity are  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population.  I  am 
in  favor  of  parole  law — of  everything  that  will  give  a  demented 
man  or  woman,  a  diseased  man  or  woman,  or  any  one  who  is  de- 
praved, every  possible  latitude  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  the 
substance  of  the  honest  laborer  of  the  country,  who  toils  from 
morning  to  night,  to  support  a  fancy  institution,  that  puts  cinnamon 
water  on  its  hair,  and  goes  to  bed  as  happy  as  a  clam  at  being  shel- 
tered. I  want  a  man  with  moral  perception  to  be  made  as  comfort- 
able and  useful  and  harmless  as  possible  ;  but,  after  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  law,  I  believe  in  incarcerat- 
ing him  alone,  and  not  in  turning  him  loose,  with  any  hope  that 
you  can  make  a  better  man  of  him.  You  can  not  go  down  among 
the  wrecks  and  make  a  navy  of  them.  Convicts  should  not  be 
sent  out,  to  contaminate  these  magnificent  little  boys,  whom  you 
are  trying  to  protect  and  make  men  of.  I  would  not  check  any 
good  impulses,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  opening  a  door  where 
danger  may  march  in  and  destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  "W.  A.  JOHNSON.  Nobody  who  has  visited  prisons  can 
fail  to  go  away,  after  talking  with  life-prisoners,  without  a  very 
sad  heart.  I  know  a  number  of  life-prisoners,  to  whom  the  war- 
den would  be  only  too  glad  to  apply  the  parole  law ;  men  who 
have  been  thoroughly  chastened  ;  men  who,  in  the  heat  of  youth, 
committed  murder,  and  who  have  now  no  door  of  hope  before 
them.  Some  of  them  are  the  saddest  men  I  have  ever  met.  They 
are  men  whom  I  would  take  into  my  own  home  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. It  is  of  such  men  as  those  that  Mr.  FRENCH  spoke.  For 
these  men  we  feel  sympathy,  and  we  would  like  to  give  them 
some  hope.  In  the  Columbus  penitentiary  in  Ohio  there  are  a 
number  of  life-prisoners,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  They  are 
nearly  all  murderers.  There  is  not  a  thief  among  them.  Such 
men  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class.  They  petitioned  that 
the  parole  law  might  be  made  to  apply  to  them.  I  heartily  sup- 
port Mr.  FRENCH'S  idea. 

Mr.  REEVE.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  parole  law,  but  only  to 
the  extension  of  it  which  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  FRENCH.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  REEVE  for  his  criti- 
cism. One  of  the  things  I  learned  as  a  school-boy  was  to  take 
criticism,  and  I  mean  to  say  that  which  will  bear  criticism.  If  all 
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the  people  who  belong  in  prison  were  put  there,  our  prisons  would 
be  overrun.  There  are  men  in  our  penitentiaries,  sent  there  for 
life,  who  are  far  better  qualified  to  help  make  the  laws  than 
many  men  outside.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  foolish.  I 
would  have  our  legislature  create  this  a  state  department,  and  let 
that  department  select  the  prisoners  who  are  entitled  to  parole, 
whether  they  are  sentenced  for  six  months,  or  for  ninety  years. 
I  speak  only  for  life-prisoners.  There  are  but  a  few  of  them  ;  but, 
if  there  were  only  one,  let  the  parole  system  extend  to  him. 

UNITED    STATES    PRISONS. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  ,  I  am  instructed  to  report  from  the 
board  of  directors  the  following  resolutions  : 

WHEREAS,  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  compelled  to  confine 
its  prisoners  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  U.  S.  author- 
ities in  the  different  state  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  throughout  the 
country,  because  it  has  no  suitable  prisons  of  its  own  ;  and  therefore  no  direct 
control  over  its  own  convicts  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Prison  Association  in  congress  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  that  we  do  favorably  commend  for  action  by  the  United  States 
-Congress  the  erection  of  two  United  States  prisons  situated  at  convenient  cen- 
tres. This  association  hereby  pledges  to  the  Department  of  Justice  its  hearty 
co-operation  in  every  step  taken  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  National  Prison  Association  that  the 
wholesome  administration  of  justice  and  the  proper  care  of  the  criminal  classes 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at 
.an  early  date,  create  and  establish  a  " Prison  Bureau"  under  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  sufficient  appropriation  to  operate  the  same  ;  said  bureau  to  collect, 
collate  and  publish  criminal  and  prison  statistics  and  information  from  all 
sources,  and  to  register  all  criminals  by  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification. 

Warden  HATCH.     I  move  that  the  first  resolution  be  approved. 

Mr.  REEVE.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  several  reasons.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  organization  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to 
recommend  any  action  by  government,  and  it  looks  like  an  indi- 
rect reflection  on  the  states  and  their  management  of  peniten- 
tiaries. The  government  has  a  right  to  send  out  its  prisoners, 
and  the  states  have  the  right  to  refuse  them.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  that  will  compel  a  state 
to  receive  them. 

Warden  HATCH.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  for  every 
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reason.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is  compelled  to  take  care  of 
its  own  criminals.  The  states  are  below  the  general  govern- 
ment, but  part  of  it,  and  a  great,  rich  government  ought  to  have 
model  prisons  of  its  own,  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  Such 
a  government  ought  not  to  farm  out  its  convicts.  You  cheered 
the  southern  man  who  said  that  his  state  had  abolished  the  lessee 
system.  You  did  not  inquire  whether  that  system  was  well 
managed,  whether  the  convicts  were  well  cared  for.  You  know 

o         " 

that  the  principle  is  wrong.  You  believe  that  the  state  should 
handle  its  own  convicts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  tend  to  break  down  all  your  theories  of  reform,  if  you 
defeat  this  resolution.  I  hope  it  will  receive  no  opposition. 

Commandant  POPE.  I  would  not  have  said  anything  at  this 
time,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  United 
State  has  no  prison  of  its  own.  At  one  time  soldiers  convicted  of 
military  offenses  were  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of  the 
United  States.  But,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  status  of  military  prisons.  Dr.  E.  C.  WINES  was 
then  one  of  a  government  board  of  prison  commissioners,  and 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  board  was  the  establishment  of  the 
military  prison  of  which  I  have  charge,  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  government  is  so  well  satisfied,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  going  back  to  the  old  system.  I  have  a  further 
interest  in  this  question  arising  from  the  fact  that  United  States 
soldiers  sentenced  by  courts-martial  are  still  confined  in  state 
penitentiaries.  I  have  visited  them  myself,  and  the  inequality 
in  their  condition  and  treatment  in  different  states  is  too  great. 
The  United  States  military  prison  is  reformatory  in  its  character. 
It  was  established  for  the  reformation' of  soldiers  and  their  res- 
toration to  the  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  restoration 
is  largely  done  away  with.  We  do  not  care  whether  we  make 
them  willing  soldiers  or  not.  We  think  we  can  get  enough  vol- 
unteer material  for  soldiers,  out  of  60,000,000  of  people. 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  LYTLE.  I  visited  the  county  jail  here,  this 
morning,  and  when  I  saw  there  twenty-five  United  States 
prisoners,  I  felt  that,  if  any  of  the  members  of  this  Congress 
would  visit  that  jail,  they  would  favor  this  resolution. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

Superintendent   MCCLAUGHRY   moved   the   adoption   of   the 
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second  resolution,  saying,  however,  that  he  would  like  to  have  it 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "habitual"  before  "criminals," 
so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  to  register  all  habitual  criminals." 

Mr.  WINES.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  McCLAUGHEY  do  not  press 
his  amendment.  I  know  that  it  is  a  question  whether  all  crim- 
inals should  be  registered,  or  only  such  as  wardens  may  choose  to 
regard  as  habitual.  I  am  myself  in  favor  of  registering  all 
convicted  persons.  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  you  are  to  find 
out  who  are  the  habitual  criminals. 

Superintendent  MoCuLUGHBY.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  register- 
ing all  criminals.  I  therefore  withdraw  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted  as  reported. 

Superintendent  MCCLATJGHKY.  With  reference  to  life-risonp- 
ers,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  understands  the  characteristics  of 
life-prisoners  so  well  as  one  who  has  studied  them  for  a  long 
time.  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  who  have  had  long 
experience,  when  I  say  that,  if  the  interests  of  society  were  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  life-prisoners,  or  in  the  hands  of  recidivists, 
committed  for  crimes  against  property,  who  are  ready  to  rob,  gag 
.and  murder,  if  necessary,  the  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
life-prisoner  every  time,  in  the  interests  of  society  itself. 

Mr.  ELMORE.  I  voted  in  the  negative  on  the  first  resolution. 
J  wish  to  withdraw  that,  and  to  let  the  vote  be  unanimous. 

THE  PRESIDENT.     The  gentleman  has  leave. 

The  Congress  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY    NIGHT. 

The  association  met  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Watkins  Hall,  the 
PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  of  Directors  reported,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
WINES,  the  following  officers  to  serve  for  the  year  1889  and  1890. 
These  officers  and  standing  committees  were  unanimously  elected. 
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LIST    OF    OFFICERS. 

President :    Gen.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Vice- Presidents :  Lieut.  Col.  THOMAS  F.  BARR,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.- 
C. ;  Hon.  S.  H.  BLAKE,  Q.  C.,  Toronto,  Canada;  ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF,  Mans- 
field, Ohio;  RUFUS  B.  BULLOCK,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  A.  G.  BYERS,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  JOHN  C.  CARROLL,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  GORDON  E.  COLE,  St.  Paulr 
Minnesota;  Rev.  T.  L.  ELIOT,  Portland,  Oregon;  HORATIO  G.  FISHER,  Hunting- 
don,  Pennsylvania;  THEODORE  D.  KANOUSE,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;, 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  New  York  City;  H.  B.  LYON,  Eddyville,  Kentucky;. 
JAMES  McMiLLAN,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Rev.  MYRON  W.  REED,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Gov.  THOMAS  SEAY,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Dr.  P.  D.  SIMS,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee;  J.  L.  STEVENS,  Augusta,  Maine;  RICHARD  VAUX,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  E.  C.  WATKINS,  Ionia,  Michigan;  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP,. 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary :    Rev.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Assistant  Secretaries :  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Rev.  JOHN: 
L.  MILLIGAN,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer  :    CHARLES  M.  JESUP,  37-39  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Directors :  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira,  New  York;  A.  A.  BRUSH,  Sing  Sing, 
New  York;  P.  CALDWELL,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  T.  J.  CHARLTON,  Plainfield, 
Indiana;  R.  L.  DAWSON,  Pratt  Mines,  Alabama;  ANDREW  E.  ELMORE,  Fort 
Howard,  Wisconsin;  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Chicago,  Illinois;  J.  G.  GUIGNARD^ 
Springfield,  South  Carolina;  WILLIAM  J.  HICKS,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  R, 
W.  MCCLAUGHRY,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania:  JOHN  McCoMB,  San  Quentin, 
California;  BENJAMINS.  McCuLLOcn,  Gatesville,  Texas;  Rev.  JOHN  L.  MILLI- 
GAN, Allegheny,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  JOHN  MORRIS,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  Detroit,  Michigan;  HENRY  OLIVER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  JOHN 
H.  PATTERSON,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  CHARLES  H.  REEVE,  Plymouth,  Indiana; 
W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York  City;  F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord,  Massachusetts; 
Dr.  J.  D.  SCOULLER,  Pontiac,  Illinois;  EUGENE  SMITH,  New  York  City;  GARDI- 
NER TUFTS,  Warnerville,  Massachusetts;  HENRY  WARNER,  Hoboken,  Pennsyl- 
vania; FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  GEORGE  WEEKS,  Wau- 
pun,  Wisconsin:  JOHN  C.  WHITON,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Executive  Committee:  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira,  New  York;  Rev.  JOHN  L, 
MILLIGAN,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania ;  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York  City ;  F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts; GARDINER  TUFTS,  Warnerville,  Massachusetts;  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  present  these  names  to  the 
association  and  to  the  public  in  strictly  alphabetical  order. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

The  committee  to  nominate  the  standing  committees  required 
by  article  3  of  the  constitution  reported  as  follows : 
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On  Criminal  Laiv  Reform :  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ; 
CHARLES  H.  REEVE,  Plymouth,  Indiana;  HENDERSON  M.  SOMERVILLE,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

On  Police:  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Chicago,  Illinois;  BENJAMIN  MURPHY, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  JOSEPH  GOLDEN,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

On  Prison  Discipline :  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira,  New  York;  EDWARD  S. 
WRIGHT,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania;  JOHN  C.  CARROLL,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

On  Discharged  Prisoners  :  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  HASTINGS 
H.  HART,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Rev.  Louis  F.  ZINKHAN,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

On  Juvenile  Reformatory  Work:  HENRY  OLIVER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  T.  J. 
CHARLTON,  Plainfield,  Indiana;  BENJAMIN  E.  McCuLLOCH,  Gatesville,  Texas. 

Mr.  WINES.  It  is  understood  that  the  standing  committees  can 
add  to  their  own  number,  should  it  be  considered  necessary. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper,  to  be  called 
u  Prison  Sunday,"  that  may  be  circulated  in  every  state. 

Mr.  ZINKHAN   seconded  the  motion. 

Gen.  BRINKHERHOFF.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  association  on  this  point.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  we  should  have  "  Prison  Sunday  "  printed, 
and  circulated  over  the  country.  The  only  question  is,  where  the 
funds  are  to  come  from  with  which  to  print  it.  I  move  that  this 
matter  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power  to 
act. 

This  motion  prevailed. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  "  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,"  by 
E.  C.  W  ATKINS,  Warden  of  the  Ionia  House  of  Correction  and 
Reformatory,  Michigan. 

AID    TO    DISCHARGED    PRISONERS;    BY    E.    C.    WATKINS. 

The  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  prisoner,  is  the  time 
of  his  discharge  from  prison.  During  his  service  inside  the  bars, 
he  has  been  required  to  obey,  but  not  to  plan  or  decide  upon  his 
line  of  action.  His  work  has  been,  assigned  to  him,  and  he  has 
been  marched  to  it  day  by  day.  His  clothes  have  been  furnished, 
and  his  food  prepared.  No  call  for  him  to  exercise  thought  or 
care,  even  for  the  smallest  necessity  of  his  daily  life.  The  longer 
his  imprisonment,  the  more  wholly  disqualified  he  is  to  set  him- 
self at  work  or  decide  what  line  of  life  he  will  attempt  to  follow, 
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when  discharged.  For  months  and  perhaps  years,  he  lias  looked 
forward  to  this  moment,  as  one  of  unalloyed  happiness.  Visions 
of  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  would  again  taste  freedom,  have 
visited  his  pillow  many  a  night  in  his  lonely  cell.  Waking  dreams 
of  what  he  would  do,  when  he  was  again  his  own  master,  and  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  have  come  to  him  day  after 
day,  as  he  droned  away  at  the  monotonous  work  assigned  him. 
And  now  this  day  of  days,  for  him,  has  come,  and  he  doffs  the 
prison  suit,  and  turns  his  back  upon  the  walls  that  have  so  long 
circumscribed  his  view,  eager  to  drink  in  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
and  taste,  to  the  full,  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  tlie  outside 
world.  The  sun  never  shone  so  bright  within  those  narrow  limits, 
the  air  never  filled  his  lungs  with  such  a  sense  of  health,  as  it 
now  comes,  pure  from  the  fields  and  forests  of  the  world  at  large. 
He  fairly  shakes  himself  with  delight,  as  he  realizes  that  no 
keeper  can  forbid  his  full  enjoyment,,  or  control  his  actions.  No 
guard  can  call  to  him  to  "halt,"  as  he  takes  his  onward  way. 
Perhaps  he  has  friends  to  whom  he  hastens — a  mother  waiting  to 
clasp  her  wayward  boy  to  her  heart,  and  pillow  that  sinful  head 
upon  a  bosom  that  beats  but  to  pity,  and  to  love.  If  so,  there  is 
hope  for  him.  She  may  be  old  and  poor,  but  the  mother  love 
remains,  and  may  still  serve  to  win  the  son  back  to  the  ways  of 
rectitude  and  honest  life.  It  is  not  for  him  I  speak.  His 
mother's  love  is  both  a  mantle  and  a  shield.  If  a  remnant  of  the 
man  remains,  he  needs  no  outside  aid.  But  in  more  cases — most 
cases — he  has  no  mother  or  other  friends  to  whom  he  can  apply 
for  council,  or  for  aid.  Some  former  friends  in  crime  he  has, 
and  knows  them  well ;  but  if,  as  in  many  cases,  he  has  resolved 
to  lead  an  honest  life,  he  gives  these  quondam  friends  a  wide 
berth;  and  seeks  among  strangers  to  find  employment,  to  gather  up 
the  scattered  threads  of  past,  almost  forgotten  virtue,  and  weave 
anew  the  fabric  of  a  life.  The  sun  does  not  shine  quite  so  bright 
as  when  he  first  left  the  prison,  nor  does  the  air  fill  his  lungs  with 
the  same  sense  of  health.  Hunger  is  felt,  and  the  chilly  night 
winds  penetrate  through  the  discharge  suit  that  was  furnished 
him,  as  he  left  the  prison.  He  has  sought  diligently  for  work, 
and  he  wonders  how  it  is  that  every  place  seems  to  be  filled.  He 
was  given  a  small  gratuity,  when  discharged,  but  this  he  has  paid 
out  for  food,  and  as  the  last  cent  leaves  his  hand,  a  feeling  of  lone- 
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liness  and  discouragement  conies  over  him.  But,  determined  to 
succeed,  he  still  plods  on,  and  asks  for  work.  His  perseverance 
is  rewarded,  he  finds  employment.  Not  exactly  what  he  would 
have  liked,  nor  is  it  verv  remunerative :  but  still  it  affords  him 

c/ 

food  and  shelter,  and  he  hopes  for  something  better  w^hen  he  gets 
fairly  on  his  feet,  and  has  time  to  look  about  him.  He  is  young, 
and  youth  is  hopeful.  But  just  as  he  begins  to  feel  a  throb  of 
honest  exultation,  as  he  looks  on  his  first  month's  pay,  his  em- 
ployer learns — in  some  way — that  he  is  an  ex-convict.  He  has 
carefully  guarded  his  secret,  but,  upon  being  questioned,  he  ad- 
mits it,  and  is  at  once  discharged.  Again  he  seeks  employment ; 
and,  resisting  every  impulse  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime,  walks 
forward,  knocking  at  every  door  where  men  are  hired.  Fre- 
quently disappointed,  but  still  persevering,  he  finally  is  successful, 
he  finds  work.  Again  the  story  of  his  prison  record  reaches  the 
neighborhood;  another  ex-convict  has  recognized  him,  and  told  of 
their  prison  life  together,  and  again  he  is  discharged.  He  starts 
once  more  on  his  long  tramp  to  seek  for  honest  labor.  The  world 
begins  to  seem  cold  to  him.  No  sunshine  now ;  and  he  hardly 
knows  whether  there  is  any  air.  He  wonders  if  the  one  term  he 
served  in  prison  is  to  bar  him  from  all  avenues  of  life,  where  men 
may  even  toil  for  wages.  And  as  he  meets  suspicious  looks  and 
failure,  his  joyous  sense  of  freedom  leaves  him ;  and  he  remem- 
bers with  a  hungry  longing,  the  prison  table,  at  which  he  had 
always  found  sufficient  food,  however  plain.  Even  his  little  bed 
in  the  narrow  cell  he  left,  albeit  prison,  coming  up  fresh  in  his 
mind,  compared  with  his  present  surroundings,  looks  inviting. 
Then  comes  the  thought,  "  Does  it  pay  to  be  honest  ? "  He  knows 
that,  in  a  city  near  at  hand,  old  comrades  of  his  days  of  crime 
are  now  at  large.  They,  too,  have  served  one  or  more  terms  in 
prison,  but  they  are  now  well  fed,  well  clothed.  They  have  hot 
yet  been  re-arrested.  Many  times,  he  has  been  invited  to  join 
them,  but  not  till  now  has  he  even  seriously  considered  the  invi- 
tation. But  now,  cold  and  hungry,  an  outcast,  with  the  feeling 
rankling  in  his  bosom,  that  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against 
him,  he  turns  his  footsteps  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  where  feast  and 
carouse  his  criminal  associates  of  former  days,  and  timidly  an- 
nounces that  he  is  one  of  them.  He  is  greeted  with  hilarious 
joy.  The  glass  circulates  round  and  round.  In  the  midst  of  this 
18 
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debauch,  some  desperate  deed  of  burglary  or  theft  is  planned, 
and  he  is  the  foremost.  The  morning  finds  him  under  lock  and 
key.  The  trial,  conviction,  sentence,  quickly  follow,  and  once 
more  he  dons  the  prison  garb,  and  bows  his  head  to  prison  rule. 
It  is  six  months  since  he  left  the  prison,  with  the  rainbow  tints  of 
hope,  freedom  and  the  largest  liberty,  all  his  own.  Those  brief 
six  months ;  and  now  he  returns  with  the  felon's  stamp  upon  his 
face.  You  see  it  in  his  very  step.  Averted  eye  and  hang-dog 
look  at  once  mark  him  pledged  and  sold  to  Satan.  What  shall 
redeem  and  save  him  now '{  Divine  interposition,  the  grace  of 
God,  but  not  man's  effort.  I  do  not  draw  a  fancy  picture,  but 
imperfectly  record  the  leading  features  of  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  observation  at  the  institution  of  which  I  am  warden. 

And  this  is  but  one  type  of  hundreds  more.  The  State 
House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  of  Michigan  receives 
prisoners  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  serving  their  first  term :  and  I  speak  on 
this  subject  largely  from  my  own  standpoint  of  experience,  and 
dealing  with  young  criminals.  If  the  man  be  young — under  age 
— when  discharged,  although  he  may  have  the  best  intentions 
when  he  leaves,  yet,  having  no  home  within  the  state, — if  indeed 
anywhere — he  is  in  many  cases  discouraged  easily.  A  few 
failures  to  find  employment,  a  few  rebuffs,  hunger,  cold,  soon 
drive  him,  so  to  speak,  into  the  ranks  of  crime.  As  yet  he  has 
had  but  a  sight  of  vice,  and 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  young  ex-convict  has  passed  the  first  stage, — he  has  seen, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  familiar  with  its  face.  What  shall  save 
him  from  the  embrace?  Will  idleness,  harsh  words,  or  cold, 
suspicious  looks  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  a  kind  word ;  and  per- 
haps material  aid.  For  the  time  being,  vice  is  much  more  pleas- 
ing in  her  aspect  than  virtue.  The  latter  has  turned  him,  hun- 
gry, from  her  door;  while  the  former  has  held  wide  her  arms 
for  the  embrace,  with  the  promise  of  food  and  fine  clothing. 
The  boy  yields  to  the  seductive  influence  of  vice,  just  as  thou- 
sands have  done  before,  and  doubtless  will  do  again ;  but  in  bit- 
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terness  of  spirit,  lie  soon  finds  his  food  has  "  turned  to  ashes  on 
his  lips,"  and  his  clothing  is  but  the  filth  and  the  rags  of  a  lower 
degradation. 

The  reward  of  virtue  is  infamy.  The  price  of  crime  is  im- 
prisonment. Outraged  law  must  be  vindicated  ;  society  must  be 
protected ;  and  the  boy  is  returned  to  prison,  with  only  two 
weeks  experience  of  the  outside  world.  Thus  the  lists  of  re- 
cidivists are  swelled,  and  the  efforts  to  reform  men  in  prison  dis- 
couraged. Some  assistance  rendered  this  young  man  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  prison,  in  the  right  direction,  might  have 
saved  him  from  a  life  of  crime.  Other  men  go  from  prison  with 
no  well-defined  purpose  either  for  good  or  ill.  Chance  deter- 
mines their  future.  They  do  not  intend  to  get  into  prison  again, 
but  they  are  weak  and  always  led  by  others.  If  they  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  honest  men,  find  employ- 
ment without  trouble,  and  make  associates,  or  form  social  ties, 
among  honest  people,  this  type  of  prisoners  may  outgrow  their 
first  errors  and  become  respectable  and  respected.  But  if,  as  is 
more  likely,  they  meet  with  temptation,  or  fall  in  with  pro- 
fessional criminals,  they  become  easy  victims,  or  in  fact,  can 
hardly  be  called  victims,  as  they  go  readily  and  willingly  into 
crime,  not  as  leaders  but  as  followers.  They  become  "  hail  fel- 
lows well  met "  with  the  worst  and  toughest  criminals  at  large  ; 
and  until  arrested  lead  a  sort  of  "  happy  go  lucky  "  kind  of  life, 
ready  to  watch  around  the  corners,  or  hold  the  light  for  more 
daring  burglars.  They  hardly  ever  pass  the  point  of  sneak- 
thieving  on  their  own  account.  I  speak  of  these  types  of  men, 
as  showing  the  most  hopeful  field  for  work,  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nishing aid  after  they  have  been  discharged ;  and  take  the  position 
that  the  state,  from  every  motive  of  humanity,  from  every  motive 
of  self-interest,  should  provide,  in  some  manner,  for  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  discharged  convict.  Nay,  more.  The  state 
owes  them — justly  and  fairly  owes  them  as  a  duty,  if  not  a 
debt — such  temporary  aid  as  will  best  serve  to  start  them  in  a  life 
of  honesty.  It  was  by  the  authority  of  the  state  they  were 
arrested  and  confined  in  prison ;  taken  from  their  employment, 
forced  to  give  up  their  associations,  of  whatever  nature,  all  social 
and  family  ties,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  barred 
from  all  these  by  prison  walls,  and  bear,  through  all  future  time, 
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the  brand  of  ex-convict.  It  is  true  they  had  incurred  a  penalty 
for  violated  law,  fixed  by  the  statute  at  so  many  months  or  years 
of  imprisonment ;  the  theory  being,  that  this  penalty  is  a  sort  of 
debt  due  the  state  to  be  cancelled  by  going  to  prison,  and  work- 
ing a  certain  time  for  the  commonwealth.  If  this  be  a  correct 
theory,  when  the  time  is  ended,  the  debt  is  paid ;  and  the  state 
that  took  him,  forcibly,  from  his  station  in  life,  should  put  him 
back  again.  But  this  it  can  not  do.  It  has  placed  a  mark  upon 
the  man  which  can  not  be  erased.  But  it  can  provide  a  pittance 
from  its  treasury  to  aid  the  poor  fellow  to  start  again  in  life  ;  and 
assist  through  an  agent,  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  find- 
ing him  employment,  which  he  will  not  forfeit  upon  its  being 
known  that  he  is  an  ex-convict.  Can  the  state  afford  it  ?  Let  us 
see.  Under  the  present  laws  of  Michigan,  it  costs  about  seventy- 
five  dollars  to  arrest,  try,  and  place  a  man  in  prison.  Taking  an 
average,  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  have  been  received  and  dis- 
charged at  the  state  house  of  correction  in  that,  state,  very  nearly 
ten  thousand  prisoners.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  to  place  these  men  in  prison.  This  is  not  all 
the  expense  to  the  state  by  any  means ;  and,  if  the  costs  to  indi- 
viduals be  considered — those  who  live  under  the  protection  of 
the  state — it  would  be  but  a  small  item  of  the  real  expense  of 
this  class  in  our  midst.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Of 
these  ten  thousand  committed,  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  had  served 
in  some  prison  before,  making  two  thousand  five  hundred  recidi- 
vists, costing  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  re-arrest  and  send  them  to  prison  the  second 
time.  But,  of  this  number,  one  thousand  five  hundred  had  been 
in  prison  twice  before,  costing  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  third  conviction.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  had  served  three  terms  before,  engendering  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  the  fourth  conviction.  Others  had  served  five,  six,  seven, 
or  even  more  terms,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  twelve  convic- 
tions ;  costing  eight  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  making  a 
grand  total  of  one  million,  eighty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  to  arrest,  try,  and  place  these  men  back  in 
prison,  after  the  first  term.  Would  the  state  have  saved  money 
by  judiciously  rendering  aid,  as  they  left  the  prison  the  first  time  ? 
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I  think  it  would.  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  is  a  homely  saying  of  olden  times  ;  if  so,  the  state  might 
well  divide  the  expense  between  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of 
crime.  But  no  money  valuation  can  be  placed  on  imprisonment. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  human  life  ?  What  of  a  soul  ?  Can  it  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  It  may  be  said,  this  is  work  for 
a  humane  individual,  or  a  philanthropic  society.  I  have  no 
word  to  say  against  individual  effort  or  private  "  aid  societies." 
They  have  done  a  great,  a  noble  work.  The  prisoners'  aid  so- 
ciety of  Baltimore  and  the  prison  society  of  Philadelphia  have 
both  accomplished  much.  All  honor  to  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  make  up  their  membership.  Their  good  works  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men  who  study  penology.  But  we  cannot 
hide  our  remissness  under  their  mantle  of  action.  We  cannot 
shelter  the  commonwealth,  of  which  we  are  members,  by  pointing 
to  their  self-sacrifice.  The  efforts  of  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
not  recognized  by  lawr  in  that  capacity,  must  be  attended  with 
much  inconvenience,  and  to  an  extent,  be  insufficient.  They 
have  no  positive  right  to  interview  prisoners,  while  yet  confined ; 
a  right  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
wants,  needs,  tastes,  and  habits  of  the  convict,  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  aid  on  his  discharge.  An  agent,  appointed  by  the  state 
for  this  purpose,  should  have  the  right  by  law  to  examine  the 
discharge  list  at  any  time,  and  to  personally  confer  with  the  in- 
mate, during  the  month  preceding  his  discharge.  The  great  need 
of  the  convict  when  discharged  is  immediate  employment.  Idle- 
ness begets  all  manner  of  crime ;  and  this  employment  should  be 
made  certain,  so  long  as  the  employed  remains  worthy,  or  until 
he  becomes  so  strongly  rooted  and  grounded  in  honesty,  that  he 
may  be  fully  trusted  with  his  own  destiny.  A  few  years  ago,  but 
little  trouble  was  experienced  by  any  one  who  was  willing  to 
work  in  finding  employment.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  de- 
mand for  labor,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  equal  to  the 
supply.  The  result  is,  that  a  prison  record  becomes  a  serious 
matter  to  a  young  man  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  A  state  agent  or  a  society  would,  of  course,  find  much 
less  trouble  in  securing  employment  for  an  ex-convict,  than  he 
would  himself.  In  some  countries,  public  works  are  carried  on 
in  such  a  manner  that  employment  is  to  be  obtained  for  those 
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who  have  been  deprived  of  the  reward  of  labor  by  imprison- 
ment, and  thus  the  convict,  as  he  leaves  the  prison  door,  has  the 
assurance  that  he  can  always  find  work  to  do,  that  will  at  least 
provide  food  and  clothes.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  became 
emperor  of  France,  set  at  liberty  many  of  the  occupants  of  the 
prisons,  and  gave  such  of  them  as  desired  it,  employment  on  the 
public  roads  and  bridges,  which  he  rapidly  planned  and  con- 
structed. The  result  of  this  policy  wTas,  that  the  best  system  of 
roads  ever  built  in  any  country  was  constructed  in  France ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  people  were  prosperous,  and  idleness  was 
almost  unknown.  I  have  thought  that,  if  our  nation  would  build 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings,  with  the  same  class  of  labor, 
it  would  be  money  well  expended.  In  any  event,  it  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  an  ex-convict  to  find  employment.  If  assist- 
ance is  furnished  by  the  state  it  should  be  done  in  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious manner.  The  man  selected  by  the  state  to  look  after  these 
unfortunates,  should,  first  of  all,  have  his  heart  in  the  work.  He 
should  be  a  judge  of  character,  a  good  business  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  kind-hearted  and  generous.  The  discharged  prisoner 
not  only  needs  work,  but  he  needs  a  kind  word.  He  needs  en- 
couraging in  the  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  of  a  watchful 
care  over  his  first  few  days  or  weeks  of  freedom.  So  far  as  I 
know,  only  two  of  the  states  of  this  union  have  given  this  subject 
the  sanction  of  legislative  approval.  But  these  two  states  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  many  other  great  reforms ;  and  have  been 
copied,  in  their  constitutions  and  laws,  by  more  new  states,  per- 
haps, than  any  others  of  the  American  republic.  If  the  reports 
of  the  agents  for  discharged  prisoners  in  these  states  can  be  relied 
upon — and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  truth — the  plan  where  tried 
has  been  productive  of  much  good.  Year  after  year,  discharged 
prisoners  have  been  assisted,  some  only  a  little,  others  more,  in 
starting  right,  as  they  left  the  prison ;  and  the  results  have  been 
most  encouraging.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  recidivists,  than  other  states,  where  no  aid  is  furnished. 
The  great  penologist  of  France  has  said,  "  There  can  be  no  good 
penitentiary  system,  without  aid  to  discharged  prisoners."  Others, 
who  have  studied  the  prison  question  in  all  its  bearings,  have 
universally  approved  the  system  of  state  aid.  Yet  the  legisla- 
tures of  many  of  the  northern  states,  the  great  west,  and  I  think, 
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the  entire  south,  up  to  this  time,  have  remained  entirely  silent 
upon  this  most  important  question.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
nearly  every  state  has  made  great  improvements  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning convicts ;  but  in  this  direction  they  have  done  nothing. 
Whatever  tends  to  lessen  crime  is  beneficial  to  the  entire 
community.  Hence  the  state,  under  whose  authority  its  citizens 
live,  and  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  it  for  protection,  may  well 
devote  some  money — the  people's  money — to  preventing  crime, 
as  well  as  punishing  criminals.  I  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
mock  sentimentality  that  magnifies  a  criminal  into  a  hero,  nor  do 
I  believe  the  fatted  calf  should  be  killed  for  the  prodigal,  who 
has  spent  his  portion  in  riotous  living,  at  the  expense  of  the  son 
who  staid  at  home  and  attended  to  the  business  of  his  father ; 
but  while  the  state  provides  just  and  equitable  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  law-abiding  citizens,  let  it  not  forget  the  unfortu- 
nate class,  who  have  taken  one  step  over  the  bounds  that  divide 
the  legal  from  the  illegal — the  boundary  line,  sometimes,  being 
almost  imaginary — but  see  that  justice,  at  least,  is  done  to  these, 
and  that  justice  is  not  strained ;  remembering  that  "  it  is  twice 
blessed,  it  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes."  It 
has  been  truthfully  said,  "  The  empire  that  abolishes  serfdom,  has 
taken  a  long  stride  toward  enlightenment ;  the  nation  that  gives 
freedom  to  its  slaves,  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
enfranchised,  but  the  respect  and  commendation  of  all  the 
world."  But  if  a  state  saves  from  a  life  worse  than  serfdom,  a 
degradation  greater  than  slavery,  a  class  of  our  people,  it  does  a 
greater  work.  "  A  people  who  assist  in  saving  these  unfortun- 
ates from  a  life  of  crime  are  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  the  man 
who  saves  even  one  fellow  being,  who  has  been  branded  as  a  con- 
vict, saves  a  human  soul ;"  and  is  worthy  to  stand  with  those  of 
whom  the  Saviour  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

A  paper  on  "  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  "  was  read  by  Rev.  H. 
H.  HART,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 
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PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIETIES  ;  BY  H.  H.  HART,  SECRETARY  BOARD  STATE 

CHARITIES,  MINNESOTA. 

Prisoners'  aid  societies,  or  "  patronage  societies,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  in  Europe,  Lad  their  origin  in  this  country  in 
1776,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Al- 
though the  first  European  society  was  not  organized  until  forty 
years  later,  in  1815,  societies  have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity 
in  Europe,  while  they  have  made  almost  no  progress  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  probably  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners'  aid  societies  in  Europe,  of  which  about  seventy 
are  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  in 
France  and  Holland,  while  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  in  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  half  of  which  are  thoroughly 
organized. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  plan  of  work  of  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  societies.  'Most  of  the  European  societies 
confine  their  work  exclusively  to  aiding  discharged  convicts ; 
while  most  of  the  American  societies,  in  addition  to  this  object, 
work  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  legislation, 
and  some  of  them  undertake  the  assistance  of  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  in  the  county  jails. 

American  Societies. 

The  New  York  Prison  Association  is  perhaps  the  best  repre- 
sentatiA^e  of  the  American  societies,  because  of  the  breadth  of 
scope  which  it  attained  under  the  leadership  of  its  great  secre- 
tary, Dr.  E.  C.  WINES  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society  is  older  by  sixty  years,  I  have  chosen  it  to 
exemplify  the  work  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  when  JOHN  HOWARD  was  exposing  the  enormities 
of  European  prisons,  in  1776,  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  philanthropic  citizens 
of  the  city.  The  state  of  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  was  not 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Connecticut  prison,  described  by 
President  HAYES  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress. 
In  the  jails  of  Philadelphia,  u  male  and  female  prisoners  were 
allowed  a  promiscuous  association,  and  were  even  locked  up  to- 
gether in  rooms  at  night."  "  No  provision  was  made  for  decent 
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lodging,  the  inmates  of  the  jail  lying  indiscriminately  upon  the 
floor,  unless  supplied  with  something  better  by  their  friends." 
"  Parents  were  allowed  to  have  their  children  with  them  in  jail, 
and  young  offenders  were  exposed  to  all  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  association  with  confirmed  and  reckless  villains."  "  Crim- 
inals, untried  prisoners,  and  debtors "  intermingled  indiscrimi- 
nately. u  The  daily  allowance  to  prisoners  committed  for  trial 
was  only  a  half  of  a  four-penny  loaf,  while  those  detained  as 
witnesses  had  no  allowance  at  all."  "  Prisoners  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  intoxicating  drinks  where  they 
could  get  the  cheapest,  but  were  compelled  to  buy  them  in  the 
jail,  at  a  considerable  advance.  To  obtain  them,  they  not  only 
stripped  themselves,  but,  when  new  prisoners  were  brought  in, 
they  took  their  clothing  by  force,  and  exchanged  it  for  rum ! " 
The  jailers  were  accustomed  to  exact  fees  as  a  condition  of  liber- 
ation, so  that  penniless  prisoners  were  compelled  to  lie  in  jail 
long  after  they  had  satisfied  the  law. 

It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Quakers  to 
neglect  such  evils  as  these,  and  on  the  second  day  of  February, 
1776,  was  organized  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  under  the  following  pream- 
ble: 

"When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence, 
which  are  founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author 
of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which 
penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apart- 
ments, and  guilt,  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons),  involve  with 
them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of 
humanity,  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented  ; 
the  link  which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind 
together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken ;  and 
such  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and 
suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become 
the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow-creatures  to  virtue  and 
happiness." 

The  work  of  the  society  wras  interrupted  by  the  progress  of 
the  war ;  but,  in  1787,  it  was  reorganized  and  placed  on  a  per- 
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manent  basis,  and  its  work  has  gone  steadily  forward  ever  since. 
Two  years  ago  the  society  celebrated  its  centennial,  at  which 
time  a  summary  was  given  of  the  reforms  effected  by  it  during 
one  hundred  years :  a  few  of  the  more  important  items  of  that 
summary  are  as  follows  :  the  renovation  of  the  public  jails,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  and  the  prohibition  of  intox- 
icating drinks  in  jails,  in  1790 :  efforts  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
exacting  fees  from  prisoners  as  a  condition  of  liberation,  in  1796  ; 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  establishment  of 
its  unique  system  of  prison  discipline,  in  1829 ;  the  establishment 
of  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,  in  1844 ; 
the  abolition  of  cruel  punishments  in  the  penitentiary ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  to  shorten  sentences  for  good  behavior,  in  1861 ; 
the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  board  of  public 
charities,  in  1871 ;  the  establishment  of  the  state  board  of  par- 
dons, in  1872 ;  the  appointments  for  matrons  for  police  stations, 
in  1886. 

In  addition  to  this  long  and  honorable  record,  the  society  has 
carried  on  the  work  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners.  The  society 
reports  that  in  one  year  "  the  agent  gave  particular  attention  and 
relief  and  assisted  with  small  sums  of  money  or  railroad  tickets 
and  aided  in  obtaining  employment  for  1,042  persons." 

During  the  past  year,  the  society  has  aided  about  400  prison- 
ers, at  an  expense  of  about  $2,500. 

There  is  also  a  prison  society  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  doing  excellent  work,  under  the  leadership  of  Chaplain  JOHN  L. 
MILLIGAN.  ^The  legislature  appropriates  $2,500  annually  to  each 
of  these  two  societies. 

The  Massachusetts  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is  (as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Col.  TUFTS)  little  more  than  a  surrounding  for  the 
faithful  work  of  Agent  DANIEL  RUSSELL,  for  whose  salary  and 
expenditures  the  state  legislature  appropriates  $3,000  annually. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30.  1888,  he  "advised  and 
assisted  435  discharged  convicts  (mostly  from  the  state  prison  at 
Charlestown)  and  expended  for  their  benefit  about  $2,800." 

There  is  also  a  home  for  women  at  Dedham,  where  such 
women  as  need  a  refuge  are  received  from  the  Sherborn  prison. 
The  state  maintains  a  female  agent,  and  appropriates  $3,000 
a  year  to  aid  women  discharged  from  Sherborn,  and  $3,000  to 
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aid  men  discharged  from  the  Concord  reformatory.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  state  prison  commission  acts  as  agent  to  aid  the 
Concord  men. 

For  a  long  time,  need  has  been  felt  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
prison  society  with  a  broader  scope,  and  a  strong  movement  is 
now  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  society ;  fifty  promi- 
nent men  and  women  having  already  promised  to  join.  The 
objects  are  to  be  : 

1.  To  enlighten   public  opinion  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  crime. 

2.  To  secure  the  improvement  of  penal  legislation  and  prison 
management. 

3.  To  befriend  the  innocent  and  ignorant  under  accusation. 

4.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  those  placed  on  probation  by 
the  courts. 

5.  To  protect  society  by  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

6.  To  assist  prisoners  in  the  work  of  self-reform. 

7.  To  aid  released  prisoners  in  living  honorably. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  society,  but  its  influence  in 
recent  years  has  been  more  widely  felt. 

The  extension  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole 
system,  with  a  system  of  marks  and  grades  and  compensation 
for  labor  performed  by  convicts,  to  the  state  prisons  of  New 
York  by  the  recent  legislature,  was  the  logical  sequence  to  the 
Elmira  reformatory.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the 
prison  legislation  of  New  York  for  fifteen  years  past,  except  on 
the  prison  labor  question,  and  this  advance  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  work  of  the  association.  But  the  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion has  been  powerful  outside  the  state  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  prison  legislation  of  many  of  the  states. 

The  publications  of  the  society  from  its  inception  are  of  great 
value. 

The  society  maintains  a  home  for  discharged  convicts,  where 
work  is  provided  temporarily.  The  work  of  aiding  prisoners  is 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Secretary  WILLIAM  M.  F.  ROUND. 
Many  of  the  best  men  in  New  York  sustain  the  society. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  has  been 
more  closely  restricted  to  the  direct  work  of  assisting  convicts. 
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The  Connecticut  society  was  organized  in  1875,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1879.  It  has  succeeded  perhaps  beyond  any  other 
society  in  securing  the  confidence  of  discharged  convicts.  I 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  association : 

During  ten  years  ending  December  31, 1888,  out  of  1,433  prisoners  discharged 
from  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  1,318  placed  themselves  under  the  advice  and 
in  care  of  the  agent  of  the  association.  They  were  materially  assisted  by  the 
association  as  follows :  Remunerative  employment  or  board  until  employment 
could  be  found  was  furnished  for  946,  and  372  were  sent  to  their  homes  at  their 
request  or  the  request  of  parents  or  friends — tickets  being  furnished  by  the 
association.  Clothing  was  furnished  by  the  association  to  967.  Necessary  tools 
or  material  to  enable  them  to  commence  work  at  their  trade  have  also  been  fur- 
nished by  the  association  in  every  case  where  needed.  Nearly  twelve  thousand 
dollars  have  been  thus  expended  directly  in  aid  of  these  discharged  prisoners,  for 
their  board,  clothing,  tools  and  materials  for  labor,  and  for  railroad  and  steam- 
boat tickets. 

The  result  of  all  this  aid  furnished  these  men  at  the  critical  time  of  their  dis- 
charge from  prison,  when  they  sorely  needed  friendly  counsel  and  assistance,  has 
been  of  great  and  undoubted  benefit  to  society.  While  some  of  these  whom  we 
have  assisted  have  gone  back  to  criminal  ways,  by  far  a  greater  number  have 
proved  faithful  to  their  promises,  and  have  demonstrated  their  sincerity  by  con- 
tinuing in  a  course  of  honest  industry. 

The  assistance  furnished  by  the  association  is  not  rendered  in  any  hap-hazard 
manner.  The  method  of -work  is  as  follows.  The  association  has  a  standing  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  committee  on  visitation  and  discharges.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  five  members  of  the  association,  who  freely  give  their  services  in 
the  work,  in  addition  to  contributing  money  towards  its  support.  They  meet 
once  each  month,  in  the  office  of  the  warden  of  the  state  prison  at  Wethersfield, 
and  have  an  interview  with  each  prisoner  who  is  to  be  released  during  the  next 
month.  The  following  circular  is  sent  to  each  prisoner  who  is  to  be  discharged. 
It  is  sent  in  advance  of  the  visit  of  the  committee,  and  thus  informs  the  prisoner 
of  our  objects,  and  when  visited  by  the  committee  he  talks  more  freely  about  his 
plans  and  prospects  than  he  otherwise  would. 

DEAR  SIR:— You  will  soon  be  discharged  from  this  prison,  and  we,  as  your  friends, 
offer  you  such  assistance  as  we  can  give.  Our  object  is  to  aid  you  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. If  you  have  a  trade  and  desire  to  work  at  it,  we  will,  if  possible,  aid  you  to  get 
work  at  your  trade,  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  we  presume,  of  course,  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  accept  any  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living.  We  do  not  advertise  you  as  a 
discharged  prisoner,  nor  do  we  in  any  way  place  you  at  any  disadvantage.  We  have 
assisted  a  great  many  persons  as  they  left  this  prison;  many  are  now  doing  well,  respected, 
happy,  and  prosperous.  On  the  contrary,  some  have  gone  down,  and  returned  to  prison, 
simply  because  they  would  not  be  sober  and  industrious.  A  man  that  will  totally  abstain 
from  the  use  of  liquors  or  beer,  keep  away  from  bar-rooms  and  disreputable  places,  will 
surely  succeed ;  a  man  that  will  not  do  this  need  not  expect  to  be  permanently  successful. 

We  will  call  and  see  you  before  you  are  discharged,  and  if  you  have  any  plans  or 
arrangements  for  your  future,  and  desire  our  assistance,  we  will  talk  it  over  with  you  and 
see  if  we  can  aid  you.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  you  money.  As  we  before  stated,  our 
object  is  to  assist  you  to  get  work,  or  to  reach  your  friends  or  home  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 
Be  ready  to  tell  us  when  we  call  to  see  you,  just  how  you  think  we  can  best  assist  you. 

(Signed  by  the  committee  on  visitation  and  discharges.) 
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The  warden,  the  deputy  warden  and  the  chaplain  meet  with  the  committee, 
when  prisoners  are  to  be  examined,  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  prisoners,  are  enabled  to  give  such  information  as 
assists  the  committee  and  the  agent  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  discharged. 

The  agent  of  the  association  is  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  sits  with 
them  at  each  meeting,  and  makes  a  complete  record  of  each  case.  The  agent 
meets  each  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  his  discharge,  in  the  office  of  the  warden, 
and  accompanies  him  to  the  office  of  the  association  in  Hartford,  where  the  final 
arrangements  are  made  for  carrying  out  whatever  plan  the  committee  have 
decided  upon  as  most  likely  to  benefit  the  newly  discharged  prisoner.  If  em- 
ployment has  already  been  arranged  for,  then  he  is  provided  with  a  good  board- 
ing place  until  work  can  be  found.  When  he  goes  to  a  place  of  employment,  he 
is  encouraged  to  correspond  with  the  agent,  and  the  many  letters  received  from 
discharged  prisoners  not  only  indicate  their  gratitude  for  the  kindness  done 
them,  but  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  successful  results  of  our  work.  No  per- 
son discharged  from  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  can  say  that  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  crime.  It  is  our  promise  to  each  man  who  needs  it,  to 
stand  by  him  with  material  assistance,  until  he  can  find  honest  employment,  pro- 
vided his  conduct  is  what  it  should  be. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Prisoners'  Association  is  vig- 
orously endorsed  by  Warden  CHAMBERLAIN,  Chaplain  JAGGAR, 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  by  the  chiefs  of  police  of  Hartford,  New  Haven.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  reports  of  the  society,  this  work  is 
eminently  practical. 

The  Maryland  Association  has  been  fortunate  in  enjoying,  in 
addition  to  the  efficient  work  of  its  secretary,  Rev.  Louis  ZINK- 
HAN,  the  indefatigable  work  of  President  G.  F.  GRIFFITH. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  criminal  population 
of  Maryland.  In  1885  the  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in 
the  Maryland  penitentiary  was  939 ;  in  1887  it  was  580  ;  767 
convicts  were  committed  during  1885;  in  1887,  585  were  com- 
mitted, showing  a  decrease  of  182. 

In  the  city  jail,  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  1886 
was  653;  in  1887,  452.  This  decline  in  prison  population  is 
more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  general  increase  of  such  popu- 
lation throughout  the  country.  It  is  claimed  with  an  apparent 
show  of  reason  that  "this  creditable  showing  is  owing  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  Maryland  Prison  Associa- 
tion, in  the  moral  and  religious  influences  which  it  brings  to  bear 
on  the  convicts  and  prisoners,  and  the  earnest  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, the  Sunday-school  instruction  given  them,  and  cell  to  cell 
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visitations  by  the  Kev.  Louis  ZINKHAN,  general  agent,  the  general 
distribution  of  library  books  and  other  good  literature,  and 
especially  through  the  pecuniary  aid,  supervision  and  employ- 
ment given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge." 

The  statistics  of  the  society  show  that,  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1888,  the  association  sent  home,  or  to  places  where 
they  could  get  work,  187;  secured  employment  for  138;  fur- 
nished meals  to  243  ;  gave  clothing,  tools,  shoes,  and  provision  to 
322 ;  furnished  lodgings  to  113,  and  pecuniary  aid  to  163. 

Agent  Louis  L.  ZINKHAN  states  that  nearly  all  of  the  prison- 
ers discharged  from  the  penitentiary  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  the  society.  Yery  little  money  is  given,  but  work  is  obtained 
by  personal  solicitation,  advertising,  or  through  employment 
agencies.  Yery  few  who  want  work  fail  to  get  it. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  recent  work  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  except  that  the  last 
two  reports  of  the  state  prison  refer  to  the  assistance  given  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Providence  in  finding  employment  for 
discharged  convicts. 

The  Illinois  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  had  a  struggling 
existence  for  several  years,  but  I  understand  from  Maj.  R.  W. 
McCLAUGHRY  that  it  is  now  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 

The  Iowa  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500  per  year  from  the  legislature,  but  is  at  present  in  almost 
a  dormant  state,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  President  S.  S. 
HUNTING. 

The  California  Prison  Commission  was  reported  to  be  very 
efficient  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  practi- 
cal co-operation  between  the  society  and  the  prison  officers  at 
the  present  time. 

The  "Michigan  Industrial  Association"  was  organized  a  year 
ago  by  Mrs.  AGNES  D' ARCAMBAL,  the  "  prisoners'  friend,"  by  the 
co-operation  of  Superintendent  NICHOLSON  of  Detroit,  Warden 
HATCH  of  Jackson,  and  Warden  WATKINS  of  Iowa.  The  associa- 
tion is  carrying  on  a  home  of  industry  for  discharged  convicts 
and  is  meeting  with  encouraging  success. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  present  year  to  organize 
a  prisoners'  aid  society  in  New  Jersey,  but  with  what  success  I 
have  not  learned. 
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In  the  month  of  March  last.  Secretary  WINES  wrote  me  as 
follows : 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  BBOCKWAY  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  asked 
you  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  work  of  prisoners'  aid  societies.  In  his  reply  he 
suggested  that  you  find  out,  if  possible,  how  much  value  wardens  and  managers 
place  upon  the  actual  work  of  such  societies. 

Having  learned  long  since  that  prison  officers  are  the  best 
source  of  information  regarding  prison  matters,  I  hastened  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion,  and  questions  were  addressed  to  the  prison 
wardens  and  prison  chaplains  throughout  the  United  States : 

1.  Have  you  any  observation  of  the  workings  of  such  socie- 
ties, if  so,  what  ? 

2.  Do  you  regard  the  organization  of  such  societies  as  a  prac- 
tical method  of  keeping  discharged  convicts  out  of  crime  ? 

3.  If  you  favor  such  organizations,  what   do  you   consider 
essential  to  their  success  ? 

4.  If  you  do  not  favor  such  organizations,  what  plan  of  aid- 
ing discharged  convicts  would  you  prefer  ? 

To  these  questions  fifty-nine  answers  were  received,  of  which 
twenty-nine  were  from  chaplains,  and  thirty  from  wardens  or 
superintendents. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  only  twenty-seven  out  of  fifty- 
nine  had  had  any  observation  of  the  workings  of  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  and  thirteen  of  these  reported  very  little  observation. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  :  "  Do  you  regard  the  organ- 
ization of  such  societies  a  practical  method  of  keeping  discharged 
convicts  out  of  crime?"  eight  did  not  answer,  thirty-eight 
answered  affirmatively,  (seven  with  some  qualification),  two 
were  doubtful,  and  only  seven  answered  in  the  negative.* 

Numerous  replies  were  received  to  the  third  question, 
namely :  "  If  you  favor  such  organizations,  what  do  you  con- 
sider essential  to  their  success  ? '' 

Fourteen  replies  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  success  of  such  a 
society  depends  upon  securing  a  competent  agent. 

Eleven  replies  emphasize  the  need  of  practical  common  sense 
in  such  societies. 


*  See  Appendix,  page  313,  for  the  text  of  these  replies  and  of  the  other  replies 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
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Eleven  replies  emphasize  the  importance  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  discharged  convicts. 

Other  suggestions  as  to  the  things  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  prisoners'  aid  societies  were :  "  Thorough  organization  with 
good  officers,"  support  of  public  sentiment,  plenty  of  funds. 

One  correspondent  emphasizes  the  importance  of  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  discharged  convicts  and  "  trying  to 
make  themselves  helpful." 

Several  correspondents  advocate  combining  the  work  of  pris- 
oners' aid  societies  with  that  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  state, 
as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  or  having  a  state  appropriation  made 
in  aid  of  the  society,  as  is  done  in  Iowa. 

Several  correspondents  made  suggestions  as  substitutes  for  the 
work  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  or  supplementary  thereto. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  some  advocate  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  this  work  by  the  state,  and  in  this  connection  several  cor- 
respondents call  attention  to  the  parole  system  as  the  best  plan  of 
dealing  with  discharged  convicts. 

Several  replies  advocate  a  special  course  of  training,  before  dis- 
charge, to  fit  men  to  take  care  of  themselves  outside.  A  chap- 
lain says  :  "I  prefer,  not  exactly  instead  of  all  these  things,  but 
certainly  with  them  all,  adequate  moral  training  of  the  prisoner 
before  the  time  of  his  release.  The  right  spirit  within  a  prison 
is  worth  more  than  all  external  help.  If  a  prisoner  has  been  idle 
or  a  shirk,  or  aimless,  or  hopeless,  or  untaught  during  his  stay  in 
a  prison,  the  best  prisoners'  aid  society  possible  will  fail  to  help 
him  after  he  is  thrown  into  the  competition  of  the  world." 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  as  the  result  of.  this 
inquiry  are  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  need  of  voluntary  prisoners'  aid  societies,  not  only 
to  do  work  which  the  state  cannot  do  as  well,  but  also  to  cultivate 
in  the  community  correct  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  society  to 
discharged  prisoners.  Even  if  the  state  could  do  the  work  equally 
well,  it  would  be  better  to  organize  societies  as  a  form  of  private 
charity. 

2.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  moderate  state  appropriation  for 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  agent  of  such  a  society.  Dr.  E. 
C.  WINES  opposed  such  grants  from  the  public  treasury  in  earlier 
years,  but  said,  in  his  great  work  on  the  state  of  prisons,  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind. 
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3.  There  is  no  objection  to  uniting  the  work  of  aiding  dis- 
charged prisoners  with  the  broader  work  of  studying  the  prison 
question,  educating  public  sentiment,  and  securing  proper  legisla- 
tion, provided  the  wOrk  of    aiding  discharged  men  is  not  over- 
shadowed and  neglected,  because  of  the  other  work. 

4.  There  is  no  objection  to  adding  to  work  for  discharged 
prisoners  suitable  and  proper  assistance  to  prisoners  and  witnesses 
detained  in  county  jails ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  important  and 
legitimate  work  for  such  societies. 

5.  There  are  objections  to  having  the  religious  work  of  the 
prison  carried  on  by  the  prisoners'  aid  society.     It  tends  to  give 
the  prisoners  and  the  public  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  aims  of  the 
society.     It  tends  to  throw  the  work  of  the  society  into  the  hands 
of  religious  cranks,  who  will  discredit  both  the  religious  work  and 
the  prisoners'  aid  work.     It  tends  to  overtax  the  society,  so  that 
neither  work  will  be  carried  on  efficiently.     The  prison  chaplain 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  society,  and  a  most  efficient  co- 
laborer.     He  may  well  be  its  secretary,  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
its  agent,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  no  one  else  can  be  had, 
for  lack  of  means. 

6.  The  chief  work  of  the  society  should  be  to  secure  to  each 
discharged  man  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and 
to  afford  necessary  encouragement  and  assistance.    This  assistance 
should  be,  a,  temporary ;  5,  meagre,  (enough  for  a  staff,  too  little 
for  a  crutch) ;  c,  kindly,  not  grudging ;  d,  never  money,  but  tools, 
clothing,  food,  lodging  or  transportation,  to  be  earned  if  possible. 

7.  In  order  to  succeed,  the  society  must  command  the  confi- 
dence of  three  parties : 

a.  The  confidence  of  the  public  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain money  for  the  work  and  places  for  the  men.  It  will  depend 
first  upon  having  active,  capable  people  of  high  standing  in  the 
community  to  inaugurate  and  carry  on  the  work ;  second,  on  the 
ability  of  the  agent  to  make  a  good  showing. 

5.  The  confidence  of  the  prison  officials  is  necessary,  because 
without  it  you  cannot  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  prisoners,  and 
probably,  will  not  deserve  it ;  moreover,  the  co-operation  of  the 
prison  officers  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  beforehand  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  prisoner.  Upon  it  will  depend  the  prac- 
ticability and  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  public  may  be  held  by 
19 
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a  fair  showing  on  paper,  but  the  warden  and  chaplain  will  soon 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  actual  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  agent. 

c.  The  confidence  of  the  convicts  is  indispensable,  else  you 
will  repel  the  sincere  and  deserving  man,  and  attract,  as  Warden 
CASSIDY  says,  only  the  dead-beats  and  the  hypocrites.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  agent.  If  he  is  a  credulous  goody-goody,  or  an 
enthusiastic  do-nothing,  if  he  is  dilatory  and  inefficient,  if  he 
makes  rash  promises  which  he  cannot  fulfil,  or  makes  zealous 
blunders  and  gives  bad  advice,  which  bring  his  wards  into  trouble, 
he  will  soon  fall  into  disrepute  among  the  men,  and  his  efforts, 
however  well-meaning,  will  have  little  value. 

It  appears  that  all  three  of  the  conditions  of  success  depend 
finally  upon  the  agent,  and  the  most  important  work  of  such  a 
society  is  to  find  a  suitable  agent,  and  then  support  him  cordially 
and  constantly  by  sufficient  money  and  faithful  work  under  his 
direction. 

The  agent  must  be  discreet,  untiring,  patient,  hopeful,  chari- 
table, firm.  He  must  learn  to  know  the  heart  of  the  convict 
and  to  be  able  to  put  himself  in  his  place.  He  must  be 
quick  to  discover  and  check  hypocrisy,  free  from  all  senti- 
mentalism,  but  ready  to  sympathize  instantly  with  genuine  right 
purpose,  though  it  be  faint,  and  to  hold  fast  to  a  man,  even 
through  repeated  failures,  if  he  can  discover  in  him  the  spark  of 
manhood. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  some  share  in  such  work  in  a 
few  cases,  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  men  struggling  desper- 
ately to  regain  their  manhood,  and  to  realize  the  pleasure  which 
comes  from  having  even  a  small  share  in  restoring  sweetness  to  a 
bitter  life. 

European  Societies. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  plan  of  work  of  the 
European  and  American  societies.  Most  of  the  European  soci- 
eties confine  their  work  exclusively  to  aiding  discharged  con- 
victs, while  most  of  the  American  societies,  in  addition  to  this 
object,  work  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  legis- 
lation, and  some  of  them  undertake  the  assistance  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial  in  county  jails. 

In  Great  Britain,  governmental  gratuities,  allowed  by  law  to 
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prisoners,  are  paid  to  the  aid  society  in  trust-amount,  from  a  few 
shillings  to  three  pounds. 

Employment  agents  are  usually  ex-policemen.  "  Emigration 
is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  chiefly  on  account  of  expense." 

Mr.  T.  LL.  MURRAY  BROWNE,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Kelief  Society,  reported,  in  1872,  that  their 
society  had,  for  the  past  eight  years,  aided  five  hundred  liberated 
prisoners  annually,  and  it  had  been  the  experience  of  that  organ- 
ization that  it  is  never  necessary  to  turn  adrift  a  man,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  because  no  work  could  be  found  for  him.  This, 

r3 

Mr.  BROWNE  said,  was  the  general  experience  of  prisoners'  aid 
societies  throughout  England,  and  it  further  appears  from  the 
records  of  his  society  and  others,  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  those  who  have  been  assisted  in  finding  work  had  been  re- 
committed. 

In  England,  the  prison  chaplain  is  invariably  either  a  member 
or  the  secretary  of  the  prisoners'  aid  society. 

The  plan  of  the  work  of  the  English  discharged  prisoners'  aid 
societies  is  described  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  State  Charities,  page  29. 

They  aid  discharged  prisoners  by  :  (a)  Pecuniary  assistance  ; 
(b)  counsel ;  (c)  endeavoring  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing independent. 

The  pecuniary  assistance  granted  by  the  state  to  prisoners 
on  discharge  depends  on  length  of  imprisonment  and  behavior. 
In  the  case  of  those  released  from  convict  prisons,  the  amount 
thus  earned  may  be  as  much  as  three  pounds,  to  which  the  pris- 
oner is  absolutely  entitled  on  his  discharge ;  and  this  grant  may 
be  supplemented  by  three  pounds,  if  he  elects  to  receive  the 
whole  of  his  gratuity  through  a  discharged  prisoners'  aid  society. 
The  society  thus  comes  into  relation  with  the  discharged  convict 
by  being  his  banker  and  trustee. 

The  French  system  of  prisoners'  aid  societies  received  a  great 
impetus  after  the  International  Prison  Congress  of  1872,  and 
was  rapidly  extended,  until  branches  of  the  National  Patronage 
Society  were  found  in  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  Netherlands,  forty  branches  of  the  Netherlands  soci- 
ety exist.  Considerable  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
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in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  comparatively  little  is  done  in  Germany, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  had,  at  last  accounts,  only  one  prison- 
ers' aid  society  each. 

The  prisoners'  aid  association  of  Canada  is  effective  and  active. 
In  1888  the  society  assisted  712  out  of  2,270  prisoners  discharged 
from  the  city  prisons.  It  is  working  actively  for  a  complete 
reformation  of  the  prison  system  in  Ontario. 

Deportation  of  Criminals. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  are  about  seventy  prisoners'  aid 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Several  facts  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  these  soci- 
eties consists  in  assisting  "  worthy  men  "  to  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  writer  made  a  study  of  the  nativity  of 
the  parents  of  inmates  of  the  public  institutions  in  Minne- 
sota. In  the  state  of  Minnesota,  the  foreign  emigrants  furnish 
less  than  their  share  of  the  inmates  of  state  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  but  the  English-speaking  foreign  emigrants 
furnish  more  than  their  share  in  every  correctional  and  chari- 
table institution,  except  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
school  for  dependent  children.  The  children  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Canadian  parents  formed  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Minnesota,  but  they  furnished  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  state  reform  school  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  state  prison,  or  nearly  twice  their 
proper  share. 

An  investigation  of  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  themselves 
produced  similar  results.  Of  the  population  of  Minnesota, 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  are  foreign-born,  but  they  furnish  only 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  convicts.  The  English-speaking 
foreigners  compose  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  furnish 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  or  one  and  one-half  times 
their  share.  In  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  city  work-houses, 
the  English-speaking  foreign-born  immigrants  furnish  two  and 
one-half  times  their  share  of  the  convicts.  The  discovery  of 
these  facts  led  to  a  further  investigation  extending  over  eight 
states  of  the  Union.  In  every  case  it  was  found  that  the 
English-speaking  foreigners  furnish  a  much  larger  portion  of 
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the    convict  population,  relatively,  than    other  foreigners,  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

Percentage  of  foreign-born  inhabitants 
compared  with  foreign-born  prisoners. 

Non-English-speaking. 
State  Prisons.  Inhabitants.  Convicts. 

Minnesota 29.7  21.4 

Wisconsin 23.1  24.5 

Iowa 10.3  8.2 

Michigan .       9.0  7.2 

Illinois 11.7  9.5 

Ohio 7.2  5.4 

Pennsylvania 6.6  10.8 

Massachusetts. .  2.1  3.6 


Totals 10.1  10.1 

English-speaking. 

Minnesota 8.5  15.3 

Wisconsin  7.7  13.3 

Iowa 5.8  9.5 

Michigan , 14.7  24.6 

Illinois 7.2  •      10.3 

Ohio 4.6  10.1 

Pennsylvania 7.2  9.2 

Massachusetts. .  22.8  24.2 


Totals 9.2  12.8 

The  non-English-speaking  foreign-born  population  of  the 
eight  states  is  ten  and  one-tenth  per  cent.,  furnishing  ten  and 
one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  which  is  exactly  their  share. 
The  total  English-speaking  foreign-born  population  is  nine  and 
two-tenths  per  cent.,  furnishing  twelve  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  convicts,  which  is  one  and  four-tenths  times  their 
share. 

Further  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  among  the  city  workhouses  of 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  Milwaukee,  brought  out  the  same  line  of  facts,  only  in  a 
still  more  marked  degree. 

In  these  seven  cities,  the  non-English-speaking  foreign  popu- 
lation, composing  twenty-four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.,  furnishes 
eighteen  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  but  the 
English-speaking  foreigners,  composing  twelve  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  furnish  twenty-nine  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts. 
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Percentage  of  foreign-born  inhabitants 
compared  with  foreign-born  convicts. 

Non-English-speaking. 
City  workhouses.  Inhabitants.  City  convicts. 

St.  Paul 32.0  24.8 

Minneapolis 25.7  23.9 

Chicago 25.7  15.3 

Cincinnati 17.6  22.2 

Cleveland 21.3  25.5 

Detroit 19.0  10.1 

Milwaukee..  34.1  36.8 


Totals 24.9  18.3 

English-speaking. 

St.  Paul 12.5  25.7 

Minneapolis 11.0  27.4 

Chicago 15.0  29.0 

Cincinnati 10.3  25.6 

Cleveland 15.8  32.0 

Detroit 20.2  36.0 

Milwaukee..                                                      5.8  18.9 


Totals 12.8  29.3 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  of  these  seven  cities,  except 
Detroit,  the  English-speaking  foreigners  furnish  more  than  twice 
their  share  of  the  workhouse  convicts,  and  that  they  furnish  on 
the  average  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  their  share ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  immigrants  from  non-English-speaking 
countries  furnish  less  than  their  share  in  four  cities  out  of  seven, 
and  furnish,  in  the  aggregate,  only  three-fourths  of  their  share. 
The  uniformity  of  these  facts,  extending  over  so  wide  an  ex- 
tent of  our  territory,  cannot  be  accidental. 

It  must  indicate  either  that  the  natural  immigration  from 
England,  Ireland  and  Canada  is  of  a  character  greatly  inferior 
to  that  from  Continental  Europe,  or  that  there  is  a  systematic 
deportation  of  criminals  from  certain  countries  to  the  United 
States. 

We  need  hardly  expect  to  find  direct  evidence  that  the  pris- 
oners' aid  societies  and  kindred  organizations  ship  discharged 
convicts  to  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  be  prepared  for  indi- 
rect evidence  to  that  effect. 

In  the  International  Prison  Congress  of  1872,  a  report  was 
made  on  the  workings  of  the  British  prisoners'  aid  societies,  by 
Mr.  T.  LL.  MURRAY  BROWNE,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Kelief  Society,  of  London,  in  which  he  said  : 
"Emigration  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  expense" 
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The  reason  given  is  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  export  ex-convicts,  but 
that  it  is  expensive.  If,  therefore,  it  should  have  been  discovered 
by  the  British  prisoners'  aid  societies,  during  the  past  seventeen 
years,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  export  ex-convicts  than  to  bear  the 
expense  entailed  by  them,  the  chief  objection  to  emigration  would 
have  been  removed,  and  we  should  have  additional  light  upon 
the  remarkable  decline  in  the  criminal  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland — a  decline  which  corresponds,  by  a  noticeable 
coincidence,  with  the  increase  in  criminals  from  those  countries 
in  America. 

That  this  inference  is  not  unnatural,  at  least  with  reference  to 
Ireland,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  re- 
cent work  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  TALLACK,  of  London,  on  "  Penologi- 
<?al  and  Preventive  Principles.'' 

Mr.  TALLACK,  in  commenting  on  the  Irish  prison  system,  on 
page  66,  says : 

"  The  so-called  Irish  convict  system  did  not,  in  its  practical 
operation,  materially  differ  from  the  English  convict  system, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  exceptional  facilities  for  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  /"  and  again  :  "  The  combined  effects  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  Irish  famine  and  the  subsequent  vast  emi- 
gration to  America  at  once  tended  to  empty  the  numerous  jails, 
where  the  Maconochie  and  Crafton  system  had  never  been  prac- 
tised, and  also  the  four  or  five  establishments  where  it  then 
existed." 

Since  coming  to  this  Congress,  I  have  been  informed  by 
Rev.  Louis  ZINKHAN,  agent  of  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation, that  the  president  of  that  association,  G.  S.  GRIFFITH, 
obtained  positive  information  from  officers  of  prison  associations 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  discharged  convicts  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  J.  FLETCHER  WILLIAMS,  librarian  of  the  State  Historical 
Library  of  Minnesota,  states  that  he  was  informed  by  a  promi- 
nent gentleman  in  Belfast,  during  a  recent  visit  to  that  city,  that 
it  was  a  general  practice  to  send  discharged  convicts  from  Ire- 
land to  America. 

In  Mr.  TALLACK'S  book,  in  his  chapter  on  uAid  to  Discharged 
Prisoners,"  page  267,  speaking  of  temporary  homes  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  he  says  : 
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"  Others  about  to  emigrate,  or  proceeding  to  sea,  have  lodged 
there,  awaiting,  under  friendly  supervision,  and  removed  from 
many  temptations,  the  sailing  of  their  ship,  and  being  thereby 
tested  as  to  their  worthiness  of  this  kind  of  provision" 

On  page  268,  he  says  :  "  Similarly,  the  most  effectual  plan 
for  the  disposal  of  discharged  prisoners  has  consisted  in  their 
being  at  once  dealt  with  individually,  and  in  their  being  facilita- 
ted in  starting  on  their  own  separate  courses  of  self-support,  andy 
as  much  as  practicable,  at  a  distance  from  their  former  associ- 
ates in  evil." 

Given,  a  .prisoners'  aid  society  anxious  to  do  good;  given, 
a  class  of  men  whom  it  is  desirable  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  early  associates ;  Given,  the  natural  disposition  of 
men  who  have  been  in  trouble  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  new 
land ;  and  the  temptation  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  this 
desire  must  often  be  decidedly  strong. 

List  of  Prisoners'*  Aid  Societies  in  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  Organized  1787.  Object :  To  alleviate  the  mis- 
eries of  public  prisons;  to  discover  such  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment 
as  may  become  the  means  of  restoring  to  virtue  and  happiness.  John  J. 
Lytle,  Agent.  John  J.  Lytle,  711  Corinthian  ave.,  Philadelphia,  Secretary. 

Allegheny  County  Prison  Society.  John  L.  Milligan,  President,  R.  C.  Miller, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.     Daniel  Russell,  Boston,  Agent. 

Massachusetts  Temporary  Home  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners,  at  Dedham. 

New  York  Prison  Association.  Organized  1846.  Object:  (1)  Amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  prisoners;  (2)  Improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  govern- 
ment; (3)  Support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  discharge. 
Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  Agent.  Win.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York,  Secretary. 

New  York  Women's  Prison  Association,  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home. 

California  Prison  Commission.  Organized  1865.  Rev.  James  Woodworth, 
San  Francisco,  Secretary. 

Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  Organized  1869.  Object:  Religious 
work  in  prisons;  aid  to  discharged  convicts.  Rev.  Louis  F.  Zinkhan,  cor. 
St.  Paul  and  Pleasant  sts.,  Baltimore,  Agent.  G.  S.  Griffith,  403  East  Bal- 
timore st.,  President. 

New  Hampshire.     Organized  1867.     Discontinued  after  two  years. 

Rhode  Island  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.     Organized  1872. 

Connecticut  Prison  Association.  Organized  1876.  Object :  To  reform  crim- 
inals; to  promote  reformatory  systems  of  prison  management;  to  aid  dis- 
charged convicts ;  to  co-operate  in  the  repression  of  crime.  John  C.  Taylor, 
Hartford,  Secretary. 

Wisconsin  Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  Organized  1878.  Object :  Amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  discharged  convicts.  (See  Wines  On  State  of  Prisons, 
etc.,  p.  175.  See  also  Wisconsin  Prison  Reports,  1878,  pp.  26,  36;  1879,  p, 
13.)  Discontinued. 
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Kentucky  Organized  prior  to  1874.  Discontinued.  (See  Transactions  of 
National  Prison  Congress,  1874,  p.  78.) 

Iowa  Prisoners1  Aid  Association.  Organized  1883.  Object:  (1)  To  help  dis- 
charged prisoners;  (2)  To  prevent  crime.  Rev.  H.  A.  Smith,  Ft.  Madison, 
Agent.  C.  S.  Byrket,  Des  Moines,  Secretary. 

Illinois  Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  Organized  1884.  Object :  (1)  To  obtain 
employment  for  discharged  convicts  or  other  needy  persons,  or  to  bestow 
temporary  aid  upon  them ;  (2)  To  prevent  crime  and  secure  improvements 
in  the  arrangement  and  discipline  of  prisons.  Gr.  W.  Plummer,  52  East 
Lake  st.,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Colorado.     Organized  1885.     Discontinued  within  the  first  year. 

Michigan  Industrial  Association  of  Detroit.  Organized  1888.  Object :  To  aid 
•  and  encourage  such  discharged  prisoners  as  show  a  disposition  to  lead  honest 
lives  and  are  willing  to  work.  Thomas  Angus,  Sup't  of  Home  of  Industry, 
641  Beaubien  st.,  Agent.  James  Ingle,  Detroit,  Secretary. 

New  Jersey.     Organized  1889. 

Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Canada.  Organized  1875.  Object :  (1)  Reforma- 
tion of  prisoners;  (2)  Aiding  discharged  prisoners;  (3)  Prevention  of  crime \ 
(4)  Prison  reform.  Samuel  E.  Roberts,  Toronto,  Secretary. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  We  are  official  visitors.  I  can  go  into  any  cell. 
I  have  full  authority  to  go  at  any  time  into  the  cells,  without  any 
supervision.  Warden  CASSIDY  objects  to  prisoners'  aid  societies, 
but  he  wants  help  from  them,  all  the  time.  He  knows  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  make  at  least  fifty  visits  a  month. 
I  visit  every  prisoner  once  a  month. 

Mr.  ZINKHAN.  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association.  I  have  had  a  number  of  years'  experience,  and 
have  seen  very  good  results  in  many  instances.  I  have  seen 
how  practical  the  work  is  that  can  be  done.  We  are  not  sen- 
timentalists, but  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  with  us  that  no 
man's  humanity  is  destroyed  wholly  by  being  in  prison.  We 
believe  in  the  indestructibility  of  manhood,  and  that  new  life  can 
be  built  on  ruined  lives.  We  try  to  aid  these  men  by  getting 
in  contact  with  them  in  prison,  learning  their  history,  and  then 
helping  them  when  they  go  out.  We  do  not  believe  in  giving 
much  money.  We  have  found  that  it  is  a  temptation,  and  that 
they  will  sometimes  use  it  to  go  on  a  spree.  We  believe  that  the 
truest  idea  is  to  make  them  independent,  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  try  to  make  them  help  themselves.  We  see  their  old  em- 
ployers, and  ask  them  to  give  the  men  another  chance.  Some- 
times we  help  by  giving  tools  ;  sometimes  we  get  men  into  posi- 
tions of  trust  even,  but  there  are  some  who  believe  it  not  advis- 
able to  do  that.  We  find  that  our  work  is  appreciated.  What 
aid  we  give  is  not  an  outright  gift.  We  say,  "  We  will  let  you 
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have  this  help,  but  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  refund  what 
we  have  advanced,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  that  we 
may  help  others."  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year,  but  some 
of  these  men  and  women  come  back,  of  their  own  accord,  to  re- 
fund what  we  have  advanced.  We  have  interested  the  churches 
in  our  work.  The  best  of  the  clergy  co-operate  with  us. 

Mrs.  D'ARCAMBAL.  Our  home  of  industry  for  discharged 
convicts  is  a  success.  We  have  received,  in  the  last  year  and 
eight  months,  128  men ;  have  found  situations  for  60  men ;  left 
our  home  of  their  own  accord,  22  ;  discharged  for  cause — I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  that  means — 27  ;  transferred  to  hospitals,  7. 
One  man  has  died,  and  four  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  in 
other  cities.  At  present  we  have  eight  men.  The  average  num- 
ber, from  January  to  November,  1889,  was  71 ;  the  cost  of  board 
was  $555 ;  average  daily  cost  per  capita,  13-jj-  cents ;  total  ex- 
penses, $5,715.  We  manufacture  brooms.  During  this  year, 
since  last  January,  we  have  made  1,806  dozen  brooms,  and  221 
dozen  brushes.  The  amount  of  stock  sold  came  to  $3,923.  We 
pay  in  wages  from  50  cents  to  $4  per  week.  Our  governor  was 
good  enough,  in  his  message,  to  recommend  that  we  should  have 
$100  a  month  to  carry  on  our  work ;  and  his  recommendation 
was  respected,  and  passed  both  houses-  without  one  dissenting 
voice.  We  are  supported  by  good  earnest  people,  and  are  not 
discouraged,  in  Michigan.  There  is  no  need  of  our  being  dis- 
couraged, when  we  have  such  a  home  and  such  a  warden  and  the 
help  of  good  men  to  carry  it  on.  Our  doors  are  wide  open,  and 
we  have  not  turned  away  any  man  wiio  needed  help. 

Mr.  HART.     How  much  do  these  men  earn  a  day  or  week  ? 

Mrs.  D'ARCAMBAL.  At  first,  not  much.  They  earn  their 
board,  and  we  give  them  two  suits  of  clothes,  good  warm  shoes, 
and  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  four  dollars  a  week.  The  man  that  Mrs.  MEREDITH 
referred  to  as  having  been  sent  a  Christmas  letter  from  England 
is  earning  now  nine  dollars  a  week.  When  he  came  to  the  prison, 
he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  He  has  been  with  us  a  year  and  eight 
months.  He  is  now  acting  as  our  foreman.  We  pay  our  men  by 
the  hour.  They  do  not  usually  stay  long ;  some  of  them  only 
three  or  four  days.  If  they  stay  longer  we  pay  them  by  the 
week. 
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AUXILIARY    SOCIETIES. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  WINES,  on  behalf  of 
the  board  of  directors,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association,  assembled  in  Nashville, 
desires  to  place  on  record  its  approval  of  the  organization  of  the  Association  of 
Wardens  of  American  Prisons ;  that  we  recognize  in  that  association  an  influen- 
tial agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  which  the  parent  society  seeks  to 
promote ;  and  that  we  wish  for  it  an  enlarged  membership  and  a  wider  influence 
for  good. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  the  same  opinion  and  wish  as  to  the  Chap- 
lains' Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  and  invite  the  formation  of  other  similar 
independent  but  auxiliary  societies,  as  follows :  An  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents of  Juvenile  Reformatories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  an  Associa- 
tion of  American  Prison  Physicians;  and  an  Association  of  Professors  of  Crim- 
inal Jurisprudence  in  the  law  schools  of  this  country.  "We  believe  that  all  of 
these  would  find  ample  scope  for  united  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  and  their  inmates,  to  bring  about  needed  changes 
in  criminal  codes  and  criminal  practice,  and  to  prevent  and  repress,  by  all 
suitable  means,  the  growth  of  crime. 

Resolved,  That  all  such  auxiliary  societies  be  requested  to  meet  annually  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  the  National  Prison  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL    PRISON    CONGRESS. 

President  HAYES  being  compelled,  on  account  of  a  temporary 
indisposition,  to  leave  the  meeting,  Superintendent  FELTON  took 
the  chair,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  in  Gen.  HAYES' 
name  and  by  his  authority  : 

In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  International  Peni- 
tentiary Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1890,  and  in  view  of  the  cordial 
invitation  extended  to  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  congress,  the  National  Prison  Association 
expresses  the  desire  and  hope  that  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  respond  to  this  invitation  by  filling  the  vacancy  from  this  country  on 
the  International  Penitentiary  Commission,  and  providing  for  representation  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  one  or  more  suitable  and  fit  delegates. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  communicate 
this  action  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  unanimously  adopted. 

PROPOSED    CHANGE    IN    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  The  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  has  attended 
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to  that  duty,  and  begs  leave  to  report.     As  I  understand,  they 
go  over  to  the  next  meeting,  without  debate  : 

To  the  National  Prison  Congress  at  Nashville : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  report  amendments  to  the  constitution,  beg 
leave  to  report  the  following  amendments  as  to  Article  II. : 

That  Article  II.  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and 
an  honorary  vice-president  for  each  state  personally  represented  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association,  a  secretary,  two  assistant  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  board  of  directors,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  of  which  the  president, 
vice-president  and  secretary  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  in  addition  to  the  above 
number. 

Amend  Article  VIII.,  to  read  as  follows: 

The  officers  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  Association,  not  later  than  the  third  day  of  the  session.  If, 
from  any  cause,  they  be  not  so  elected,  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. All  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen ; 
but  vacancies  occurring  after  the  annual  election  may  be  filled  by  the  executive 
committee,  who  shall  also  appoint  all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Respectfully  submitted, 

GARDINER  TUFTS. 
JOSEPH  NICHOLSON. 
C.  H.  REEVE. 

RESOLUTIONS    OF    THANKS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  Mr.  WINES  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association  present  in- 
Nashville  tender  their  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  shown 
them  by  the  citizens  of  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 

We  thank  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  inviting  us  to  Nashville ;  the  local 
committee  for  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement  made  for  our  comfort ;  the  state 
officers  for  privileges  of  the  Capitol  so  pleasantly  granted  us;  the  railroads  and 
hotels  for  reduced  rates  of  transportation  and  entertainments  ;  the  newspapers 
for  their  excellent  reports  of  our  proceedings  ;  the  associated  press  for  a  fuller 
account  than  usual  telegraphed  to  the  country.  Especially,  we  thank  the  Rev. 
Dr.  FITZGERALD  for  his  able  and  eloquent  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  (which  we 
trust  that  he  will  print  in  full  in  the  Advocate};  the  trustees  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist and  First  Presbyterian  churches  for  the  use  of  their  edifices  for  our  Sun- 
day meetings;  the  ladies  of  the  Hermitage  Association  for  their  kind  invitation 
to  visit  the  home  and  tomb  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  and  statesman,  Andrew  Jack- 
son ;  and  the  board  of  prison  inspectors,  and  the  management  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad,  for  the  promised  excursion  to  Tracy  City  to-morrow.  We  also- 
thank  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  industrial  school,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  several  universities,  for  their  politeness  to  us;  the  clergymen 
who  have  opened  our  sessions  with  prayer,  and  the  street  railway  companies,  for 
the  freedom  of  their  cars. 
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All  of  these  many  kindnesses  and  attentions  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  our  hearts,  and  we  now  profess  our  willingness  to  come  to  Nashville  again, 
.as  soon  and  as  often  as  as  possible,  and  the  hope  that  the  good  people  of  this 
city  and  state  may  be  in  part  repaid  by  the  results  of  this  meeting  hereafter. 

We  take  this  occasion,  finally,  to  thank  our  beloved  president  for  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  our  work,  and  for  the  skill,  fidelity  and  constancy  with  which 
he  has  aided  us  in  it.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  sympathize  with 
him  tenderly  in  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  experienced,  since  we  last  met  together  in  Boston.  May  his  heart  be  con- 
soled, his  strength  renewed,  and  his  own  life  be  long  and  happy. 

Mr.  WINES.  I  heard  President  HAYES  say,  as  he  came  to  the 
meeting  this  evening,  in  his  carriage,  that  he  verily  believed  that 
this  was  the  best  congress  which  he  has  yet  attended.  We  think 
it  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  largest  visible  good  fruits.  We 
hope  that  it  may  result  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  Tennessee 
state  prison,  and  in  the  building  of  one  more  worthy  of  the  fair 
fame  of  this  great  state.  We  hope  also  for  the  formation  of  a 
prison  society,  or  a  prisoners'  aid  association  in  this  city  and 
in  this  state. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  be 
tendered  to  Rev.  F.  H.  WINES,  for  his  devotion  to  the  association, 
and  that  this  be  made  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  already 
•offered. 

The  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  REEVE.  There  are  a  good  many  here,  who  may  never 
come  here  again.  I  have  been  attending  these  congresses  for  six 
years.  I  am  simply  a  private  citizen,  with  no  political  ambition, 
holding  no  office,  but  with  a  great  big  heart.  I  want  to  sow  some 
seed  for  good  before  I  die ;  but  I  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
my  life,  and  am  away  down  among  the  shadows.  I  may  never 
see  any  of  you  again.  This  is  more  than  probable.  There  are 
some  of  us  here,  who  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the  dark  river  be- 
fore us,  that  we  have  got  to  cross.  Shall  we  be  able,  when  we 
.get  across,  to  open  the  door  from  out  the  darkness  into  the  light 
beyond  ?  Shall  we  find  ourselves  in  the  place  that  is  marked 
•"duty  done?"  Have  we  the  key  that  will  unlock  it?  That  is 
the  question.  And  in  this  prison  work,  has  there  been  any  pol- 
ishing done  to  that  key?  Has  it  been  made  any  brighter ?  We 
may  know,  before  another  year  rolls  around.  When  this  con- 
gress meets  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  possible  that  some  chair  will  be 
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vacant.    Whose  chair  will  it  be  ?    I  do  not  know  how  these  other 
gray-headed  friends  feel- 
Mr.  ELMORE  (interrupting).     They  feel  cheerful. 

Mr.  REEVE.     My  friend  here  laughs  at  me. 

Mr.  ELMORE.     Well,  laugh  yourself. 

Mr.  REEVE.  I  can  laugh  now,  because  I  feel  glad  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  associate  with  men  and  women  who  feel  that 
practical  benevolence  and  practical  humanity  are  above  all  politi- 
cal preferment.  They  are  not  afraid  of  lifting  humanity  up. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  touching  pitch,  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
defiled.  Sentiment  is  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  noble,  every- 
thing that  is  practical,  in  life.  I  can  support  this  resolution 
heartily.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  that  have 
been  extended  to  us.  We  shall  always  hold  in  pleasant  remem- 
brance this  beautiful  and  hospitable  city  of  Nashville. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  The  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  in  organizing  the-  Tennessee  Industrial 
School  for  boys,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  homeless  and 
wayward  youth,  have  laid  a  corner-stone  that  in  time  will  be  a 
credit  and  honor  to  the  state,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
city,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  state,  will  give  their  full  and 
hearty  support  to  it.  In  closing,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  all 
wish  this  people  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  ELMORE.  It  is  very  well  known  that  I  strenuously  op- 
posed corning  to  Nashville.  I  am  awfully  glad  that  they  voted 
me  down.  I  am  going  to  Cincinnati,  next  year.  My  lugubri- 
ous friend  from  Indiana  has  no  business  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  live  to  be  there.  I  expect  to  go  next  year,  and  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  past  seventy-five 
years  old,  but  I  believe  I  shall  see  a  good  many  more  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Prison  Association. 

Mr.  W.  A.  JOHNSON.  I  am  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
this  convention.  I  am  glad  I  was  permitted  to  come  to  Nash- 
ville. It  has  been  unalloyed  happiness  to  be  here.  I  go  away 
having  made  warm  friends,  whose  very  names  were  unknown  to 
me  a  week  ago.  I  have  met  here  men  from  South  Carolina  and 
other  parts  of  the  south,  from  whom  I  am  sorry  to  part  to-night. 
I  love  our  country,  every  part  of  it.  I  like  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  and  Texas  more  than  I  like  "the  south."  We 
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do  not  talk  about  "  the  north,"  but  we  do  talk  about  "  the  west " 
and  "the  south."  I  felt  that  I  had  come  to  the  south  when,  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  cotton  field  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
was  also  glad  to  see  the  Hermitage.  I  am  glad  we  came,  and  I 
hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  come  again. 

Chaplain  HOWE.  I  come  from  Nebraska,  where  corn  is  king. 
Down  south,  cotton  is  king.  I  came  here  to  learn,  being  younger 
than  Mr.  ELMORE  by  thirty  years.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  keep 
coming  until  he  is  one  hundred  years  old,  and  I  intend  to  come 
for  thirty  years  after  he  quits.  These  meetings  have  done  me 
a  great  deal  of  good,  which  I  intend  to  carry  home  and  distribute, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  myself.  One  thing  I  would  like  to 
say.  Some  of  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  boys  that  come 
out  of  the  penitentiary,  swap  off  their  coats  for  whiskey,  and  then 
go  to  the  aid  society  to  get  new  coats.  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  I  am 
the  general  agent  of  the  relief  and  aid  society.  A  man  came  to 
me  the  other  day  and  wanted  a  coat.  "  Where  is  your  coat  ?"  I 
asked.  "  I  lost  it,"  he  said.  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  you  pawned  it, 
didn't  you  ? "  "  Well,  yes,"  he  confessed.  "  But,  Elder,  couldn't 
you  give  me  a  coat  ? "  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  could,  but  I  am  not 
going  to.  I  have  fifty  coats  of  your  fit,"- -I  deal  in  second-hand 
coats  a  good  deal  (and  some  of  them  are  tremendously  second- 
handed), — "  I  could  give  you  four  or  five  coats,  but  lam  not  going 
to  give  you  one.  Go  and  earn  your  coat.  If  you  had  come  to 
me  in  the  first  place,  I  would  have  helped  you  to  get  home." 
There  is  not  a  railroad  that  I  can  not  get  to  carry  these  men 
to  their  homes.  But  that  man  went  to  the  wrong  place  first. 
They  took  away  all  his  money,  five  dollars.  It  is  wrong  to 
give  a  man  money  when  he  leaves  prison.  Another  man 
came  to  me  hungry.  "Chaplain,"  he  said,  "I  am  very  hungry." 
"  When  did  you  come  out  ?  "  "  Day  before  yesterday."  "  Been 
hungry  all  that  time  ?  "  I  had  in  my  drawer  some  dry  sand- 
wiches. They  were  very  hard,  so  hard  that  I  was  going  to 
give  them  to  a  dog,  but  I  thought  he  would  not  eat  that 
kind  of  material.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
went  and  got  these  sandwiches.  I  said  to  the  man,  "  Now,  John, 
you  sit  down  and  eat  these  sandwiches."  He  replied,  "  I  guess 
I  will  put  them  in  my  pocket."  "  No,"  I  said,  u  you  will  faint, 
John,  eat  them  right  here."  I  kept  him  half  an  hour  eating 
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those  sandwiches,  and  he  ate  them  all  up.  When  he  got  to  the 
door,  he  turned  around  and  said  :  "  Don't  you  know  that  you 
are  a  miserable  old  cuss  \  " 

I  go  home  with  the  strongest  wish  that  I  may  come  again 
next  year  to  your  gathering. 

Dr.  SIMS.  I  only  want  to  say,  on  the  part  of  -the  board  of 
health  of  Tennessee,  and  o^n  the  part  of  the  people  of  Nashville, 
who  are  part  of  the  people  of  the  south,  that  we  are  glad  you 
<?ame.  We  are  glad  we  invited  you.  We  believe  that  your  com- 
ing will  do  us  good,  more  good  than  you  realize.  Aside  from 
this,  the  fraternal  meetings,  and  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  social  ways  in  different  cities  will  by  and  by  bring  good 
fruits.  People  are  beginning  to  discuss  these  questions.  We  are 
talking  about  prison  reform  here,  but  there  are  many  who  con- 
sider us  cranks.  You  must  help  to  remove  that  idea,  and  noth- 
ing has  so  great  a  tendency  to  destroy  that,  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  set  of  practical,  intelligent,  sensible  men  engaged  in  this 
work.  Our  people  who  have  come  in  contact  with  you  feel  that. 
A  great  many,  before  you  came,  had  a  feeling  that  this  is  an 
association  of  impractical  sentimentalists,  that  there  would  be 
nothing  in  your  discussions.  When  you  go  away,  you  leave  an 
entirely  different  impression  of  the  organization,  its  purposes,  and 
its  work.  We  feel  that  your  coming  has  done  us  good,  and  we 
are  glad  you  came,  and  we  want  you  to  come  again. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  I  perhaps  may  say  a  word  for  the  presi- 
dent. The  president  usually  closes  these  exercises  with  a  review 
of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  discussions  and  the  closing 
speeches  are  usually  a  little  better  than  the  opening.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  our  friend  Mr.  ELMORE  make  the  confession  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  being  here.  I  remember,  when  the  discus- 
sion about  coming  to  Nashville  took  place,  that  I  .promised  large 
things  for  Nashville.  I  said  that  I  knew  that  city,  that  I  knew 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  that  it  was  to  me  next  to  my  own  native 
state,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  expression  which 
comes  to  me  from  all  the  delegates  in  regard  to  this  congress. 
It  has  been  a  great  success.  It  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfying  of  any  of  this  series  of  meetings  that  I  have 
attended. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it ;  but  we,  who  are  acquainted 
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with  the  prison  conferences  of  this  country  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, know  it,  and  that  is,  that  the  opening  meeting  of  this  con- 
gress was  the  largest  prison  meeting  which  ever  assembled  in  this 
world.  We  thought  we  had  the  largest  at  Detroit,  and  we  did, 
up  to  that  time  ;  but  the  attendance  at  the  opening  session  was  Jthe 
largest  ever  present  at  any  prison  congress  in  the  world. 

We  are  all  gratified  with  this  meeting.  To  me  personally,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  congress,  has  it  been 
gratifying  to  be  here.  I  came  here  first,  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  I  resided  in  this  state  for  several  years,  at  that  time.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  my  career,  and  I  have  pleasant  memories  of 
those  years.  I  came  to  know  the  people  all  through  middle 
Tennessee,  and  a  nobler  people  or  a  better  state  does  not  exist. 
With  this  expression  of  my  own  feelings  I  know  that  I  express 
the  feelings  of  the  entire  conference. 

The  resolutions  of  thanks  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  WHIPPLE,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOAKD   OF  DIKECTOKS. 

At  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Friday,  November  15,  1889,  the 
directors  of  the  National  Prison  Association  met  in  the  gentle- 
men's parlor  of  the  Maxwell  House,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
were  called  to  order  by  President  HAYES. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  WINES,  submitted  a  list  of  papers  which 
had  been  presented  by  their  authors  to  be  read  at  the  Nashville 
Prison  Congress,  and  requested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  programme ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Messrs.  HAYES,  WINES, 
and  MILLIGAN,  retired  from  the  room  for  consultation,  and,  on 
returning,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme, which  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

PROGRAMME. 

Saturday,  November  16. 

Morning  Session :  Meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol. 

Afternoon :   Meeting  of  the  Directors,  at  the  Maxwell  House. 

Night  Session :  Addresses  of  Welcome  by  Governor  TAYLOR 
and  Mayor  MCCARVER,  and  Annual  Address  by  President 
RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  at  Broad  Street  Amusement  Hall. 

Sunday,  November  17. 

Morning :  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Association,  at  11 
o'clock,  in  McKendree  Church,  by  the  Eev.  O.  P.  FITZGERALD, 
D.  D. 
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Afternoon :   Visit  to  the  Tennessee  Industrial  School. 

Night:  Public  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Topic :  "  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Prison  Question."  Brief 
addresses  by  Rev.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation ;  Col.  GARDNER  TUFTS,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Reformatory;  Rev.  G.  H.  HICKOX,  Chaplain  of  the 
Michigan  State  Prison ;  Rev.  L.  F.  ZINKHAN,  General  Agent  of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  and  Gen.  R.  BRINKER- 
HOFF,  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Monday,  November  18. 

Morning  Session  :  "  The  Identification  of  Criminals  ;  its  value 
as  a  Preventive  of  Crime,  and  the  importance  of  Unity  of 
Action  among  Prison  Officials  in  Securing  a  Fixed  and  General 
System,"  by  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Superintendent  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  Chicago. 

"  The  Parole  Law,  as  Administered  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  by 
ISAAC  D.  SMEAD,  Manager  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

Afternoon  :   Visit  to  the  Tennessee  State  Prison. 

Night  Session :  "  The  Convict  System  of  Alabama  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Health  and  Disease,"  by  Dr.  R.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Alabama  Penitentiary,  Birmingham. 

"  Prison  Work  in  Nashville,"  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

Tuesday,  November  19. 

Morning  /Session :  "A  Response  to  a  Question  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress, '  How  can  the  Public  at  Large  be  best  Aroused 
to  a  clear  Perception  of  the  Prison  Question  ? '  '  by  CHARLES  F. 
REEVE,  Plymouth,  Indiana. 

"  Prison  Discipline,"  by  H.  F.  HATCH,  Warden  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Prison,  Jackson. 

Afternoon  :   Excursion  to  the  Hermitage. 

Night  Session :  "  What  to  do  with  Recidivists,"  by  Gen. 
ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF,  President  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State 
Charities,  Mansfield. 

"The  Convict,  Before    and  After   Imprisonment,"    by  Col. 
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GARDINER  TUFTS,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Re- 
formatory, Warnerville. 

"  Prison  Recreations,''  by  Mrs.  ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for  "Women, 
South  Framingham. 

Wednesday,  November  20. 

Morning  Session  :  "  Life  Prisoners,"  by  JAMES  MTJRDOCK, 
Warden  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison,  North,  Michigan  City. 

"  Some  Peculiarities  of  Criminals,"  by  Mrs.  SUSANNA  MERE- 
DITH, London,  England. 

"  Punishment  of  Juvenile  Offenders,"  by  Mrs.  MEREDITH. 

"  The  Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  Prison  Question,"  by  Dr.  D.  F. 
WRIGHT,  of  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  Clarksville. 

Afternoon  :  Visit  to  the  universities  of  Nashville. 

Night  Session :  "Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,"  by  E.  C.  WAT- 
KINS,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  House  of  Correction, 
Ionia. 

"  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,"  by  Rev.  HASTINGS  H.  HART,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Closing  speeches. 

NOTE. — Except  as  specified,  all  morning  sessions  to  be  at  the  Capitol,  and 
all  night  sessions  at  Watkins  Hall. 

MR.  BROCKWAY'S  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr,  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  was  read : 

[Copy.] 

ELMIRA,  K  Y.,  November  12,  1889. 
The  encouragement  and  stimulus  of  these  annual  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  the  suggestions  and  information  derived,  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  but  this  year  I  must  forego 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  gathering.  I  trust 

yourself  and  the  board  of  directors  will  not  accuse  me  of  any 
waning  zeal  in  the  prison  reforms  to  be  promoted  by  these  yearly 
gatherings,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  do  my  utmost  in  the  direc- 
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tion  named,  and  ever  desirous  of  the  satisfaction  of  personal 
friendship  and  communication  with  the  gentlemen  individually. 

I  suppose,  after  so  long,  and  after  such  advance  in  reformative 
prison  discipline,  that  the  objects  of  the  association  are  now  cen- 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  absence  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
tered  into  one  grand  purpose  of  so  changing  the  laws  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary regime  of  prisons,  throughout  the  country,  that  repres- 
sion of  crime  shall  be  had  by  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  habitual  criminals,  through  rational  treatment.  The  impres- 
sions made  upon  my  mind,  during  a  lifelong  service  in  prison  ad- 
ministration, were  dimly  perceived  until  recently,  and  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  Yates  bill  of  1888,  and  the  experiments 
we  have  made  in  this  reformatory,  and  the  experience  we  have  had 
productive  labor.  It  seems  now  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that 
a  new  reformative  labor  system  is  required  ;  one  that  leaves  the 
experts  in  control  of  the  prison  entirely  free  to  take  up  a  case,  or 
group  of  cases,  and  treat  them  for  reformative  ends,  with  or  with- 
out earnings.  I  am  also  of  the  impression  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  prisoners  now  deemed  incorrigible,  who  are  constantly 
released  from  prison  unimproved  or  intensified  in  evil,  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  physical  renovation  through  scientific  treat- 
ment, involving  dietary,  baths,  etc.,  and  systematic  physical  train- 
ing with  the  modern  facilities  found  usually  in  athletic  clubs ;  a 
development  the  object  of  which  is  not  physical  strength  for  its 
own  sake,  but  to  improve  and  regulate  the  nervous  action  by 
which  increased  mental  power  is  derived,  the  latter  forming  the 
basis  of  more  rational  action  and  greater  susceptibility  to  moral 
impressions.  I  have  also  during  the  year  been  greatly  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  observing  the  improvement  of  our  men  here 
under  a  rigorous  military  organization,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  now 
almost  a  necessity  in  a  reformatory  of  this  grade,  (and  I  verily 
believe  in  juvenile  reformatories,  also),  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  military  organization,  as  thorough  and  exact  as  the  mil- 
itary training  of  the  academy  at  West  Point.  I  would,  if  I  could 
control  the  influence  of  the  association,  wield  it  vigorously,  next 
year,  in  the  direction  of  such  reforms  and  usefulness,  based,  of 
course,  as  we  all  understand  it,  upon  the  so-called  indeterminate 
sentence. 

But  I  am  not  able,  at  this  distance,  and  so  confined  as  I  am  and 
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have  been,  to  suggest  a  plan  of  work  for  the  year.  I,  however, 
venture  to  renew  the  suggestion  made  last  year  to  several  mem- 
bers, that  we  have  a  conference  during  the  summer,  at  some 
attractive  summer  resort,  where  gentlemen  interested  in  prison 
reform  will  be  glad  to  go  for  recreation,  as  well  as  for  the 
stimulation  and  suggestions  to  be  derived  from  free  and  infor- 
mal converse  and  conference  incident  to  such  a  grouping  of 
persons  interested  in  the  same  great  subject.  I  also  hope  the 
next  annual  National  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  state  of 
ISTew  York. 

Permit  me  to  request  that  you  explain  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  proposition  I  made  at  the 
Boston  meeting  last  year,  for  a  delegated  conference  to  consider 
the  special  topic  of  prison  labor,  decided  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  be  held  last  fall  in  this  state,  at  Albany.  Correspondence 
revealed  the  disappointing  fact  that,  while  the  governors  of  all 
the  states  were  willing  to  nominate  delegates,  they  had  no  funds 
from  which  their  expenses  could  be  paid,  and  some  of  the  dele- 
gates could  not  be  induced  to  go  at  their  own  charges.  But  the 
real  failure  of  the  scheme  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  our  friends 
here  could  not  induce  the  governor  to  interest  himself  in  it. 
The  substance  of  these  facts  I  communicated  to  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  and,  with  their  uniform  advice,  surren- 
dered the  project. 

Wishing  you  a  useful  session,  and  congratulating  you  on  the 
pleasure  you  must  derive  from  the  renewal  of  friendly  acquaint- 
ances, and  assuring  you  that  I  am  with  you  in  my  mind  and 
heart,  and  renewing  the  expression  of  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
be  personally  present,  I  am,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Z.  R.  BROOKWAY, 

General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  WINES  tendered  his  resignation  as  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, on  the  ground  that  he  feared  that  his  other  engagements 
during  the  coming  year  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  board  declined  to  accept  this  resignation. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  two  o'clock  r.  M.,  Sat- 
urday. 
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SATURDAY,  November  16. 

On  reassembling,  according  to  adjournment,  no  quorum  being 
present,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 


TUESDAY,  November  19. 

The  board  met,  at  the  call  of  the  president,  at  the  Maxwell 
House,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  night  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  next  annual  prison  congress  were  pre- 
sented, as  follows : 

At  Trenton,  N".  J.,  by  Mr.  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  Keeper  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison. 

At  Cincinnati,  by  Gen.  R.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
State  Charities. 

At  Chicago,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  FELTON,  Superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago House  of  Correction. 

At  Dallas,  Texas,  by  Mr.  BENJAMIN  E.  McCuLLocn,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  Reformatory. 

The  invitation  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  to  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  association,  was 
unanimously  accepted. 

A  motion  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  precise  date  of  the 
Congress,  at  some  time  in  the  month  of  September,  1890,  to  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  association,  was  agreed  to  without 
dissent. 

The  next  business  in  order  being  the  nomination  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  following  gentlemen  were  recommended  to 
the  association  for  election  : 

[This  list,  which  will  be  found  on  page  260,  is  not  reproduced 
here.] 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  present  these  names  to  the  associ- 
ation and  to  the  public  in  strictly  alphabetical  order. 

Mr.  WINES,  secretary  of  the  association,  presented  the  follow- 
ing account  of  moneys  received  and  disbursed  bv  him : 
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Secretary^  Financial  Statement. 

FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Secretary, 

In  account  with  the  National  Prison  Association, 

• 

DR. 

To  money  received  for  ten  life  memberships. $1,000  00 

To  annual  membership  fees 2,145  00 

To  receipts  from  sales 49  50 

To  Prison  Sunday 7  40 

To  Charles  E.  Felton,  on  account  of  publication  of  Atlanta  proceed- 
ings         10792 


$3,309  82 

OR. 

By  sundry  deposits  with  Charles  M.  Jesup,  treasurer  N.  P.  A $2,227  51 

By  Kate  S.  Bishop,  for  clerical  services 617  69 

By  freight  and  express  charges  paid 119  52 

By  postage 83  55 

By  printing 23  65 

By  traveling  expenses 300  00 


$3,371  92 
Deduct  receipts 3,309  82 


Balance  due  F.  H.  Wines $62  10 


NOTE. — The  above  account  includes  all  moneys  received  by  me  from  the  date 
of  the  Toronto  Prison  Congress  until  the  31st  of  October,  1889. 

Mr.  WINES  stated  that  he  had  asked  the  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation to  forward  his  account,  which  not  yet  been  received  by 
him  ;  but  that,  partly  owing  to  a  legacy  of  $3,000  from  WILLIAM 
B.  BALLES  and  LEONORA  BALLES  (from  which  an  inheritance  tax  of 
$50.89  had  to  be  deducted,  making  the  amount  actually  received 
$2,949.11),  the  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  together  with 
amounts  received  by  the  secretary  since  the  1st  of  November, 
made  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  association,  at  the  present 
time,  more  than  $4,000. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  invest  $2,500  of  the  balance 
now  in  his  hands  in  the  purchase  of  any  bond  of  approved  charac- 
ter as  to  security  and  rate  of  interest,  at  his  discretion. 
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The  following  special  committees  were  appointed : 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  BRINKERHOFF,  WINES,  and  MILLIGAN. 

On  Secretary's  Account — Messrs.  NICHOLSON,  WHITON,  and 

McClJLLOCH. 

On  Nomination  of  Standing  Committees — Messrs.  WINES,  Mc- 
CLATJGHRY,  and  PATTERSON. 

On  Amendments  to  the  Constitution — Messrs.  TUFTS,  REEVE, 
and  NICHOLSON. 

On  Publication — Messrs.  WINES.  FELTON,  and  MILLIGAN. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  former  secretary 
of  the  association,  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the 
Nashville  Congress,  and  his  undiminished  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  association,  and  making  various  suggestions  as  to  its  future 
policy,  to  which  Gen.BRiNKERHOFFwas  requested  to  make  a  suit- 
able reply. 

The  style  of  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association 
at  Toronto  and  at  Boston  was  unanimously  approved,  and  the  pub- 
lication committee  was  instructed  to  follow  the  same  style  in 
issuing  the  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Nashville 
Congress. 

Resolutions. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  C.  FOSTER,  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  referred  by  the  association  to  the  di- 
rectors, were  reported  back  by  the  special  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  approved  by  the  board  ; 
which  was  agreed  to.  These  resolutions  are  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  National  Prison  Association  that  the 
wholesome  administration  of  justice,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  criminal  classes 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation,  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  an  early  date,  create  and  establish  a  ' '  prison  bureau  "  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  with  sufficient  appropriation  to  operate  the  same  :  said  bureau  to  col- 
lect, collate  and  publish  criminal  and  prison  statistics  and  information  from  all 
sources,  and  to  register  all  criminals  by  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification. 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  compelled  to  confine 
its  prisoners,  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  United 
States  authorities,  in  the  different  state  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  through- 
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out  the  country,  because  it  has  no  reliable  prisons  of  its  own,  and,  therefore  no 
direct  control  over  its  own  convicts, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  National  Prison  Association,  in  Congress 
assembled  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  that  we  do  favorably  commend  for  action  by 
the  United  States  Congress  the  erection  of  two  United  States  prisons  situated 
at  convenient  centers. 

This  association  hereby  pledges  to  the  Department  of  Justice  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  every  step  taken  to  bring  about  this  result. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Mc- 
CLAUGHRY,  and  similarly  referred  to  the  directors,  was  by  them 
referred  to  the  executive  committee : 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  be  requested  to  require  that  papers  to 
be'presented  to  the  next  Congress  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  at  least  sixty  days 
in  advance  of  the  next  meeting.  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  association,  to  the  end  that 
the  time  of  the  Congress  may  be  more  largely  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  said  papers,  and  otherwise  brought  before  the  Congress. 

Standing  Committees. 

The  committee  to  nominate  the  standing  committees  required 
by  article  3  of  the  constitution  reported  as  follows : 

*  On  Criminal  Law  Reform — FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  CHARLES  H.  REEVE,  Plymouth,  Indiana  ;  HENDER- 
SON M.  SOMERVILLE,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

On  Police — CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Chicago,  Illinois  ;  BENJAMIN 
MURPHY,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  ;  JOSEPH  GOLDEN,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

On  Prison  Discipline — Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira,  New  York ; 
EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania ;  JOHN  C.  CAR- 
ROLL, Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

On  Discharged  Prisoners — W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York  City ; 
HASTINGS  H.  HART,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  ;  Rev.  Louis  F.  ZINKHAN, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

On  Juvenile  Reformatory  Work — HENRY  OLIVER,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  ;  T.  J.  CHARLTON,  Plainfield,  Indiana  ;  BENJAMIN  E.  Mc- 
CULLOCH,  Gatesville,  Texas. 

The   recommendation  of  the  committee  that  each  of  these 
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standing  committees  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  increase 
its  number  to  five,  if  deemed  desirable,  was  adopted. 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  add  names  of 
vice-presidents  and  directors  from  states  and  territories  not  now 
represented  in  the  organization  of  the  association. 

Prison  Sundcvy. 

The  board  reaffirmed  the  resolution  adopted  by  it  at  Boston, 
recommending  the  general  observance  of  Prison  Sunday  by  the 
churches  of  all  denominations  throughout  this  country,  with  the 
substitution  of  the  fourth  Sunday  of  October  for  the  third  Sun- 
day of  October. 

The  question  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Prison 
Sunday,"  as  was  done  in  1888,  was  discussed  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  This  publication  was  approved,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  that  purpose  are  forthcoming,  and  the  whole 
matter,  especially  the  cost  of  printing  the  same,  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Auxiliary  Societies. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Association  : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association,  assembled  in  Nashville,  de- 
sires to  place  on  record  its  approval  of  the  organization  of  the  Association  of 
Wardens  of  American  Prisons;  that  we  recognize  in  that  association  an  influ- 
ential agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  which  the  parent  society  seeks  to 
promote ;  and  that  we  wish  for  it  an  enlarged  membership  and  a  wider  influence 
for  good. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  the  same  opinion  and  wish  as  to  the  Chap- 
lains' Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  and  invite  the  formation  of  other  similar  inde- 
pendent but  auxiliary  societies,  as  follows:  An  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Juvenile  Reformatories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  an  Association  of 
American  Prison  Physicians;  and  an  Association  of  Professors  of  Criminal 
Jurisprudence  in  the  law  schools  of  this  country.  We  believe  that  all  of  these 
would  find  ample  scope  for  united  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  and  their  inmates,  to  bring  about  needed  changes  in 
criminal  codes  and  criminal  practice,  and  to  prevent  and  repress,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  growth  of  crime. 

Resolved,  That  all  such  auxiliary  societies  be  requested  to  meet  annually  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  the  National  Prison  Association. 
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Secretary's  Account.     4 

The  committee  to  audit  the  account  of  the  secretary  and 
accompanying  vouchers  reported  that  they  found  the  same  cor- 
rect. 

The  board  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

NEW  YORK,  January  21,  1890. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
met,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association,  135  East  15th  street,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
kindly  tendered  for  this  purpose  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  W.  M.  F. 
ROUND. 

Those  present  were  Messrs.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  of  Elmira,  New 
York ;  J.  L.  MILLTGAN,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania  ;  F.  B.  SAN- 
BORN,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts;  GARDINER  TUFTS,  of  Warner- 
ville,  Massachusetts;  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; and  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  WINES,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SANBORN,  Mr.  BROCKWAY  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  preside  over  its  sessions  and 
perform  the  duties  of  chairman  ad  interim,  in  the  absence  or 
failureto  act  of  the  chairman  ex  officio,  the  president  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  SANBORN  called  for  the  reading  of  such  portions  of  such 
sections  of  the  constitution  as  relate  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  were  read  by  the  secretary,  as 
follows : 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  namely:  an  execu- 
tive committee,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman,  the  secretary 
shall  be  ex  officio  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  ex  officio  a  member. 

Art.  4.  The  board  of  directors,  of  which  any  five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  shall  meet  at  least  annually ;  and,  in  the  interval  of  its  meeting,  its 
power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  fix  its  own  time 
of  meeting. 
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Art.  6.  Corresponding  members  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors 
or  by  the  executive  committee. 

Art.  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint. 

Art.  8.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  at  some  adjournment  thereof  ;  but  vacancies  occurring  after  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  also  appoint 
all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  9.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members  of  the  board 
of  directors,  besides  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members,  and  three  members  of  said  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

By-Law  5.  No  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  by  some  other  member  of  the 
executive  committee  designated  by  him. 

Mr.  SANBORN  moved  that  the  executive  committee,  during  the 
present  year,  perform  its  own  functions  assigned  by  the  constitu- 
tion, either  by  meeting  or  by  correspondence,  and  that  it  will 
hereafter  delegate  some,  but  not  all,  of  its  functions  to  the  secre- 
tary. This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  WAYLAND. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  WAYLAND  offered  the  following 
substitute  for  Mr.  SANBORN'S  motion,  which  was  accepted  by  him 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  :  That  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  will  hereafter  perform  its  own  func- 
tions, but  may  at  a  regular  meeting  delegate  any  of  the  said 
functions  to  the  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WAYLAND  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  BROCK- 
WAY,  was  instructed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee at  least  three  months  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  as 
much  of  tener  as  he  may  think  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  book  of  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  Mr.  CHARLES  M. 
JESUP,  of  New  York,  was  submitted  for  inspection,  with  accom- 
panying vouchers,  and  his  account  was  accepted  and  approved. 

The  treasurer  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication 
in  the  proceedings,  which  he  afterward  did,  as  follows  : 

National  Prison  Association,    U.  S.  A.,  in  account  with  Charles  M.  Jesup, 

Treasurer. 

1887.  DR. 

April            1.  By  cash $28201 

July            11.  By  cash 39800 

November  15.  By  cash ...  187  87 

December  13.  By  cash ,  5  00 
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1888. 

January     21  . 

By  cash  

$    95  00 

February  20. 

By  cash  

425  00 

23. 

By  cash  

40  00 

24. 

By  cash  

125  00 

March           1. 

Bv  cash  

15  00 

10. 

By  cash  

225  00 

28. 

By  cash  

127  92 

May             2. 

By  cash  

10  00 

July            23. 

By  cash  

800  00 

December    3. 

By  cash  

100  00 

i 

1889. 

January      16. 

By  cash  '  

10  00 

"            21. 

By  cash  

124  49 

February  18. 

By  cash  

250  10 

August      14. 

By  cash  (Bolles'  legacy)  

2,949  11 

November  16. 

By  cash  

140  75 

1890. 

January      13. 

By  cash  

25  00 

20. 

By  cash  

185  00 

20. 

By  interest  credited  by  Metropolitan  Trust  Co  

45  34 

Total  

$6,565  59 

CB. 

1887. 

April            2. 

To  W.  M.  F.  Round,  secretary  

$      75  00 

2. 

To  Geo.  E.  Crosby,  printer  

150  00 

July            11. 

To  C.  E.  Felton,  chairman  publication  committee.  .  . 
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11. 

To  Geo.  E.  Crosby,  printer  

100  00 

November  16. 

To  C.  E.  Felton,  chairman  publication  committee.  .  . 

50  00 

30. 

To  Geo.  E.  Crosby,  printer  

100  00 

December  22. 

To  Geo.  E.  Crosby,  printer  

75  00 

1888. 

February    29. 

To  Geo.  E.  Crosby,  printer  

22  55 

March          3. 

To  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  printers  

39  00 

8. 

To  C.  E.  Felton,  chairman  publication  committee.  .. 

235  36 

12. 

To  rubber  stamp  

1  00 

31. 

To  L.  H.  Bigelow  &  Co.,  stationery  

2  45 

June             1. 

To  D.  E.  Kimball  

10  00 

November  14. 

To  Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  printers  

904  08 

"         28. 

To  Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  printers  

8  20 

1889. 

January       7. 

To  H.  W.  Rokker,  printer  

809  90 

October      22. 

To  C.  G.  Burgoyne,  printer  

53  75 

November  11. 

To  telegram  to  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary  

1  46 

December  17. 

To  Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  printers  

867  58 
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1890. 

February    13.     To  purchase  of  3  bonds  of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co., 
$1,000  each,  4  per  cent,  at  84,  and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

commission  to  broker 2,523  75 

"  13.     To  charge  of  Jan.  21  for  messenger  boy 40 

13.     To  balance..  730  11 


Total $6,565  59 


NEW  YORK,  February  13,  1890. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  book  in  my  custody  as 
treasurer  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

C.  M.  JESUP. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  WINES,  stated  that  he  had,  in  company 
with  General  R.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  visited  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Nashville  Prison  Congress,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  meeting  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  which  was  presided  over  by  General  J.  D.  Cox.  At 
this  meeting,  the  most  cordial  assurances  were  given  of  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  in  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  next  annual  congress  of  the  association,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  name  a  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  it.  They  had  also  examined  the 
halls  available  for  the  Congress,  and  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  hold  the  opening  session  in  the  Odeon,  and  the 
sessions  thereafter  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  both  of  which 
can  be  secured  for  the  use  of  the  association.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  consultation  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  hold  the 
Congress  before  the  last  week  in  the  month  of  September,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  leading  citizens  from  home  until  that  date,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  the  date  of  convening  the  Con- 
gress should  be  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  25,  and 
that  it  should  continue  in  session  until  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, October  1. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  at  each  morning  session  one  of 
the  standing  committees  should  report,  in  a  paper  not  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  no  other  paper  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  any  of  said  reports,  and  that  the  standing 
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committees  should  report  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
in  article  third  of  the  constitution,  as  follows :  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform ;  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  the  Committee  on  Police ;  Monday,  September  29, 
the  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline ;  Tuesday,  September  30, 
the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  and  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work  as 
related  to  Children  and  Youths  or  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Hon.  S.  H.  BLAKE,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
be  invited  to  read  a  paper,  Friday  evening,  September  26,  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  work  of  the  association  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  him. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  was 
fixed  for  Friday  afternoon,  September  26. 

The  local  committee  in  Cincinnati  was  requested  to  secure  the 
services  of  some  prominent  clergyman  to  preach  the  annual 
sermon  before  the  association,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 27. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  memorial  service  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  association  on  Sunday  evening,  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  WINES,  was  directed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same. 

President  R.  B.  HAYES  was  requested  to  take,  as  the  theme 
of  his  opening  address,  the  following  subject :  Progress  in 
Prison  Reform  in  the  United  States  during  the  Past  Twenty 
Years. 

Authority  was  conferred  upon  the  secretary  to  complete  the 
programme  of  the  Congress,  and  to  report  his  action  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  for  its  approval. 

The  question  of  publication  of  "  Prison  Sunday "  having 
been  referred  by  the  board  of  directors  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  secretary  was  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish  this 
paper,  provided  that  the  entire  expense  of  such  publication  can 
be  defrayed  without  drawing  on  the  general  fund  belonging  to 
the  association  in  the  hands  of  its  treasurer. 

The  committee  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of   the 
vice-chairman. 
21 
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LETTER 
From  the  Ireasurer,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jesup. 

NEW  YORK,  .February  13,  1890. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  authority 
given  me  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  meeting  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  last  No- 
vember, I  have  to-day  made  the  following  investment  of  the 
association's  funds,  viz.: 

Three  (3)  one  thousand  dollar  ($1,000)  bonds,  of  the  Atchi- 
son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  being  their  general 
mortgage  four  per  cent.  (4  per  cent.)  bonds,  which  I  purchased 
at  eighty-four  (84) ,  and  a  commission  to  brokers  of  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent.  (1-8  1  per  cent.) ,  making  the  actual  cost  of  the 
bonds  as  follows : 

Three  (3)  bonds $2,509  75 

Interest  from  January  1  to  date 14  00 

Total $2,523  75 

The  association  will  realize  nearly  live  per  cent.  (5  per  cent), 
on  this  investment,  and  in  the  near  future  a  possible  profit. 

I  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  holding  and  selling  these 
bonds.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted,  will  reinvest  in  desirable 
securities,  assuming  that  I  have  the  authority  to  do  so. 
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NOTE  TO  MR.  HART'S  PAPER  ON  PAGE  277. 

The  seven  men  who  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of 
voluntary  prisoners'  aid  societies  were  Warden  E.  C.  W  ATKINS, 
of  the  Ionia,  Michigan,  Reformatory  and  House  of  Correction. 
Superintendent  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
Warden  MICHAEL  J.  CASSIDY,  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Penitentiary,  Chaplain  GEO.  II.  HICKOX,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Prison,  Warden  C.  P.  HOYT,  of  the  Colorado  State  Prison,  War- 
den NELSON  YIALT,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  and  Super- 
intendent W.  D.  PATTERSON,  of  the  Cleveland  City  Workhouse. 
Each  of  them,  however,  would  reach  the  same  result  by  a  differ- 
ent method.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  their  views,  I  quote  from  each : 

(1)  Warden  WATKINS  :  "  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  past 
regarding  prisoners'  aid  societies,  I  know  practically  nothing  of 
their  workings,  as  we  have  none,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  state. 
I  am  not,  however,  favorably  impressed,  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  other  states. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  state  doing  something  to  assist  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  state  takes  away  their  liberty  and  de- 
prives them  of  the  chance  to  earn  a  living  even — much  less 
maintain  others — and  when  they  have  cancelled  the  obligation 
by  serving  their  term,  the  state  should  put  them  in  a  position  to 
live  honestly,  if  they  will.  I  do  not  favor  asking  for  charity  for 
these  men,  but  justice;  from  the  same  power  that  made  them 
convicts,  i.  e.,  the  state." 

(2)  Superintendent   BROCKWAY:    "I   have   not   an   intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know  them,  I  do  not  consider  the  voluntary  benevolent 
societies  the  best  assistance  for  discharged  prisoners,  nor  the  best 
protection  for  society,  from  their  further  crimes. 
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"  The  prisoner  should  be,  by  the  state  officers,  during  his  con- 
finement, prepared  for  release ;  and  when  released  (always  con- 
ditionally), should  be  supervised  and  assisted  by  the  same  agency 
that  prepares  him  for  release." 

(3)  Warden  CASSIDY  :  u  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  you 
are  seeking  information  on  a  subject  that  every  one  to  whom  the 
questions  are  referred  will  give  you  different  answers. 

"  The  replies  you  will  get  from  chaplains  of  prisons  and  other 
prison  sentimentalists  will  be  in  favor  of  helping  the  poor  pris- 
oner,— that  is,  for  some  one  else  helping  him, — when  released 
from  prison.  The  average  prison  pietist  considers  that  good 
words  and  prayers  are  sufficient  for  him  to  contribute  towards 
helping  any  one  to  do  for  himself. 

"  If  any  released  prisoner  can  be  made  use  of  in  any  way,  he 
will  be  utilized.  He  can  pose  as  a  reformed,  reclaimed  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning,  and  made  new  by  the  good  people 
who  are  working  humanitarianism  for  a  business,  as  is  the  fact  in 
most  cases  where  organized  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  reply  to  any  of  your  questions,  for 
I  do  not  agree  with  any  one  of  the  philanthropists  who  are  rated 
as  authority  on  the  treatment  of  the  average  criminal,  whether 
in  or  out  of  prison.  Prisoners'  aid  societies  do  some  good,  but  at 
great  expense.  The  sort  of  prisoners  who  go  to  them  when  re- 
leased are  of  the  indigent,  worthless  class,  who  do  not  want  to 
work,  and  are  not  clever  enough  to  succeed  as  thieves.  The  pro- 
fessional crime  man  will  not  go  to  the  society ;  and  the  really  re- 
formed prisoners  will  not  go  to  them.  It  is  only  the  fraud  and 
petty  cheat  that  is  willing  to  be  patronized  by  the  society  for  the 
relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

"  I  can  not  help  you  in  formulating  any  plan  that  would  be 
successful.  The  best  scheme  is  to  create  habits  of  industry  in  all 
prisoners,  regardless  of  all  other  elements  of  education.  That  is 
every  other  element  of  training  subordinated  to  the  education  of 
the  hands,  so  that  when  released  they  can  help  themselves. 
What  might  be  practicable  in  the  way  of  help,  would  be  a  com- 
pany of  common-sense  men,  with  an  agent  (volunteer  or  paid) 
who  would  take  charge  of  the  released  prisoners  who  can  not 
supply  themselves,  furnish  them  with  transportation  if  required, 
give  them  a  good  meal  of  victuals,  and  start  them  off,  giving 
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them  to  understand  that  they  must  do  for  themselves.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  honest  people  live  that  way, — so  can 
they,  but  they  must  work,  and  must  search  until  they  find  work. 
Never  give  a  released  prisoner  the  idea  that  there  are  means  sup- 
plied for  him.  This  company  of  men  I  refer  to  should  have 
authority  to  visit  the  prisoners  during  their  imprisonment,  with- 
out any  close  supervision  by  prison  officials  as  to  visits,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  as  prison  discipline  requires.  Such  visiting 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  prisoners  and  the  administration  of 
the  prison. 

"  Begging  pardon  for'not  replying  to  your  questions  as  given 
in  your  circular,  you  can  not  blame  me  for  not  doing  what  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do." 

(4)  Warden  HOYT  :  "  I  do  not  regard  the  organization  of 
such  societies  as  a  practical  method  of  keeping  discharged  con- 
victs out  of  crime.  I  do  not  favor  it.  I  think  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  men  who  are  mean  or  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  into  state  prison  is  to  furnish  them  with  profitable  employ- 
ment, at  reasonable  prices  that  will  not  compete  with  outside 
labor,  charge  them  up  for  their  maintenance,  and  if  anything  is 
left,  (and  there  should  be),  place  it  to  their  credit,  and  let  it  be 
given  to  them  on  the  day  they  are  released.  This  will  have  a 
tendency  towards  making  the  men  industrious ;  to  shut  a  man 
up  in  prison  and  give  him  nothing  to  do,  would  not  only  be  un- 
profitable, but  it  would  be  inhuman  as  well.  A  prison  can  be 
made  self-sustaining,  and  pay  every  prisoner  when  released  a 
snug  little  sum  of  money,  enough  at  least  to  last  him  until  he  can 
find  some  honest  employment,  and  if  this  is  done,  no  charitable 
society  will  be  needed  to  aid  an  ex-convict.  Of  course  there  are 
some  criminals  whom  society  or  money  will  never  reform.  They 
naturally  are  criminals,  and  will  never  be  anything  else ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that,  if  employment  is  given  prisoners,  and  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money  for  themselves  while  serv- 
ing their  sentence,  a  large  majority  of  them  would  be  much  bet- 
ter men  after  their  release.  All  of  my  best  prisoners  are  in  favor 
of  this  plan.  Of  course  there  may  be  some  who  are  not  habitual 
criminals  that  would  be  benefited  by  such  societies  ;  but  in  the 
above  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  of  criminals,  habitual 
4  crooks.' " 
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(5)  Chaplain  HICKOX  :    "  The  early  influence  of  these  socie- 
ties, or  homes,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tense  or  positive,  or  well 
enough  defined,  to  impart  a  spirit  or  an  energy  requisite  to  intro- 
duce hopefully  the  discharged  prisoners  to  social  and  to  indus- 
trial life. 

u  The  organization,  regulations,  and  working  of  these  soci- 
eties, or  homes,  so  far  as  known  by  me,  are  not  very  likely  to 
keep  the  discharged  criminal  out  of  crime.  These  places,  so  far 
as  I  know  them,  are  rather  prepared  to  introduce  men  to  oppor- 
tunities favorable,  and  perhaps  inciting  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  The  societies  your  questions  refer  to  present  no  special 
or  forced  dissuasions  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

"  Such  organizations  may  be,  must  be,  better  than  no  outside 
help.  If  in  your  third  question  you  would  hold  me  strictly  to 
the  consideration  of  those  prisoners'  aid  societies,  or  homes  of  in- 
dustry, of  which  I  may  say  I  know  something, — my  reply  is  :  I 
do  not  fully  favor  just  such  organizations,  either  in  their  planting 
or  management. 

"  The  plan  I  might  favor  would  be  some  adequate  provision  of 
law.  The  state  cannot  ignore  the  birth,  the  existence,  the  life, 
the  certain  activity,  of  the  class  of  citizens  to  which  your  ques- 
tions refer  and  concerning  whom  your  coming  paper  is  to  speak. 
Your  communication  does  not  lead  me  to  more  extended 
answer. 

"  The  law,  through  the  courts,  and  in  the  prisons  (which  should 
all  be  reformatories),  ought  to  foresee  and  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  man  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  sentence  shall  have  passed,  either  in  prison  or  in  the 
larger  liberty  of  parole  or  '  ticket  of  leave.'  Give  him  advice 
and  counsel,  if  these  become  necessary,  and  render  him  aid  in 
cases  of  honest  and  irreproachable  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
re-arrest  and  re-commit  the 'man,  if  crime  or  drunkenness  or  va- 
grancy or  any  form  of  dissolute  life  comes  to  mar  his  character, 
or  to  vitiate  correct  habits  within  the  time  above  specified." 

(6)  Warden  YIALL  :   "  My  own  observation   has   been   unfa- 
vorable to  extending  aid  to  able-bodied  men  who  have  violated 
the  law,  upon  their  discharge  from  prison.     Society  should  do 
more  for  the  wives  and  children  of  such  men,  while  they  are  in 
prison.     The  knave  and  chronic  criminal  are  the  ones  that  are 
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most  frequently  helped  by  the  aid  societies,  while  the  man  who 
has  made  but  one  false  step  preserves  his  manhood  in  prison,  and 
when  he  goes  out  is  the  last  to  depend  upon  charity. 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  vicious  class  are  improved  by  too  much 
sentimentality ;  the  honest  poor  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  first. 

"I  would  give  a  man  on  his  discharge  from  prison  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  immediate  wants,  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  say 
to  him  cgo  and  sin  no  more.'  If  he  has  a  family,  I  would  give 
every  dollar  he  may  have  earned  in  prison  to  them  from  time  to 
time  during  his  imprisonment.  I  favor  teaching  him  a  trade  ;  if 
he  is  illiterate,  teach  him  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  also 
learn  him  to  practise  self-control ;  further  than  this,  society  owes 
him  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  extend  to  him  a  helping  hand  in 
preference  to  a  class  in  every  community  who  have  not  en- 
couraged the  stigma,  but  are  equally  guilty." 

(T)  Superintendent  PATTERSON  :  "  I  have  had  no  observa- 
tion or  experience  with  such  societies  as  you  mention. 

"  I  have  no  idea  that  such  societies  are  helpful  or  practical  in 
keeping  convicts  out  of  crime,  further  than  they  may  be  able  to 
shelter,  feed,  and  aid  in  securing  them  work  as  a  temporary 
measure. 

"  Cleveland  has  no  such  society.  The  essential  thing  with 
discharged  convicts  is  that  they  show  desire  for  honest  work,  se- 
cure it,  stick  to  it,  forget  their  past  and  former  corrupting 
associations,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

"The  only  aid  they  require  or  should  have  is  temporary 
shelter,  food,  and  aid  to  secure  work  at  honest  labor.  Too  much 
nursing  in  idleness  and  too  much  sympathy  only  aid  in  making 
them  dependent  upon  such  charity,  and  are  not  for  their  real 
good." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Warden  WATKINS,  Superintendent 
BROCK  WAY,  and  Chaplain  HICKOX  favor  a  system  of  state  aid  and 
supervision  for  discharged  convicts.  Warden  HOYT  favors  the 
work  of  the  prisoners'  aid  society  for  those  who  are  not  "  habit- 
ual crooks."  Superintendent  PATTERSON  favors  temporary  aid— 
"  food,  shelter,  and  aid  to  secure  work  at  honest  labor,"  by  some 
agency,  what,  he  does  not  specify.  Warden  CASSIDY  advocates 
"  a  company  of  common-sense  men  with  an  agent  (volunteer  or 
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paid)  who  would  take  charge  of  the  released  prisoners  who  can 
not  supply  themselves."  This  would  seem  to  be  something  very 
like  a  prisoners'  aid  society.  Of  the  seven,  only  Warden  VIALL 
is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  such  work  as  the  prisoners'  aid  soci- 
eties aim  to  do. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  wardens  and  chaplains  testify  to 
the  need  and  value  of  prisoners'  aid  societies. 

Warden  S.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison, 
says :  "After  fourteen  years  experience  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  prisoners'  aid  societies  as  warden,  I  know  that  their 
work  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  reformation  of  discharged 
prisoners." 

Chaplain  BARNES,  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison :  "  My 
observation  has  comprehended  the  discharge  of  prisoners  from 
the  Massachusetts  state  prison  for  more  than  eight  years. 
The  organization  of  such  societies  is  a  necessity,  under 
a  system  comprehensive  to  find  work  for  all  who  need  it.  So  or- 
ganized and  run,  they  are  and  will  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
method  of  keeping  men  from  prison." 

Warden  A.  A.  BRUSH,  of  Sing  Sing :  "  I  regard  the  organ- 
ization of  such  societies  as  a  practical  method  of  keeping  dis- 
charged convicts  out  of  crime.  I  decidedly  favor  such  organiza- 
tions." 

Chaplain  S.  W.  EDGERTON,  of  Sing  Sing :  "  The  prison 
association  of  New  York  has  through  years  past  been  very  help- 
ful in  sustaining  the  efforts  of  men  to  keep  themselves  from  evil. 
I  regard  prison  associations,  if  properly  managed  and  sustained, 
as  of  great  practical  help  in  the  direction  indicated." 

Superintendent  R.  W.  MCCLAUGHRY,  of  Huntingtoii :  "The 
Chicago  society  was,  for  some  time,  unfortunate  in  its  manage- 
ment, yet  it  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  securing 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  is  now,  I  am  told  and 
believe,  more  effectual  than  ever.  I  believe  that  societies  of  the 
kind,  properly  conducted,  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  dis- 
charged convicts,  and  will  keep  a  large  proportion  of  them  out 
of  crime." 

Chaplain  HILL,  of  the  San  Quentin,  California,  prison,  says, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  regard  the  organization  of 
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such  societies  as  a  practical  method  of  keeping  discharged  pris- 
oners out  of  crime  {  "  "  Yes  !  decidedly." 

Rev.  J.  Y.  ASHTON,  moral  instructor  of  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania penitentiary  (Warden  CASSIDY'S  prison) :  "  After  an 
experience  of  ten  years  I  heartily  endorse  such  societies.  I  re- 
gard the  organization  of  such  societies  as  a  practical  method  of 
keeping  discharged  convicts  out  of  crime,  to  a  limited  extent." 

Superintendent  0.  E.  FELTON,  of  the  Chicago  House  of  Correc- 
tion, regards  the  organization  of  such  societies  as  a  practical 
method  of  keeping  discharged  convicts  out  of  crime,  "if  backed 
by  money  and  a  corps  of  earnest,  level-headed  workers." 

Chaplain  W.  C.  GUNN,  of  the  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  peniten- 
tiary :  "I  regard  the  organization  of  a  prisoners'  aid  society 
for  finding  homes  for  discharged  convicts  as  not  only  practicable, 
but  just  the  thing  to  save  all  who  desire  to  lead  an  honest  life." 

Warden  CKOSLEY,  of  the  Fort  Madison  penitentiary :  "  While 
I  have  not  seen  the  good  results  accomplished  by  the  Iowa 
prisoners'  aid  society,  which  the  efforts  of  the  excellent  people 
who  organized  it  deserved,  I  know  that  some  good  has  been 
done  by  this  organization." 

Chaplain  J.  L.  MILLIGAN,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Peni- 
tentiary :  "  I  am  sure  that  you,  with  all  others  who  have  had 
practical  contact  with  the  work  which  discharged  prisoners'  soci- 
eties is  called  upon  to  do,  know  that  it  is  a  work  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity.  It  means  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
do  it  well.  It  means  straightforward  earnestness  and  firmness, 
combined  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  at  all 
times  a  patience  that  is  born  of  experience.  A  state  agent 
cannot  do  the  work  for  the  whole  state,  as  can  the  volunteer  local 
society.  The  former  has  the  ring  and  the  appearance  of  per- 
functoriness,  the  other  the  plain  garment  of  personal  interest.  A 
fitting  place  for  the  homeless,  friendless,  discharged  prisoner,  in 
whose  breast  the  high  purpose  of  an  honest  life  has  crystallized 
during  his  imprisonment,  will  be  the  ideal  effort  of  the  model 
prison  society." 

I  have  quoted  only  eleven  out  of  thirty-eight  favorable  replies. 
These  eleven  have  been  chosen  because  the  writers  have  all  had 
practical  observation  of  the  workings  of  prisoners'  aid  societies 
in  their  own  states. 
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Numerous  replies  were  received  to  the  third  question,  namely  : 
"  If  you  favor  such  organizations,  what  do  you  consider  essential 
to  their  success  ? " 


Fourteen  replies  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  success  of  such  a 
society  depends  upon  securing  a  competent  agent. 

Warden  BRUSH,  of  Sing  Sing :  "  I  consider  essential  to  their 
success  a  man  whose  heart  and  soul  is  engaged  in  the  work,  as 
the  head  of  such  organizations." 

Superintendent  MCCLAUGHRY,  of  the  Huntingdon  Reforma- 
tory :  "  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  practical  and  level-headed 
person  in  charge  of  the  home  or  place  where  such  prisoners  are 
lodged,  worked  and  cared  for." 

Warden  H.  F.  HATCH,  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison:  "The. 
most  important  period  in  the  history  of  a  thoroughly  reformed 
convict  is  when  he  first  faces  the  world,  and  then  he  should 
have  the  guidance  of  a  good,  true  man  who  knows  his  character 
and  who  loves  the  business,  and  who  has  power  to  aid  him  as  he 
shall  require — no  more,  no  less  than  his  necessities." 

Warden  G.  W.  CARTER,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  says 
it  is  essential  to  secure  "  a  discreet,  level-headed  agent." 


Eleven  replies  emphasize  the  need  of  practical  common  sense 
in  such  organizations. 

Superintendent  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  says :  "  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  practical  .organiza- 
tion— no  ornamental  delusiveness  ;  and  believe  much  good  could 
be  accomplished,  as  the  most  critical  moment  in  a  convict's  life 
is  when  the  prison  door  closes  behind  him." 

Chaplain  J.  H.  ALBERT,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison :  "  I 
would  say,  as  business-like  methods  as  possible ;  in  the  hands 
of  men,  practical,  with  common  sense  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  methods  Avill,  in  a  large  measure,  work  themselves 
out." 

Warden  CROSLEY,  of  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary:  "The 
trouble  is  that  such  associations,  while  always  started  and  con- 
trolled by  good  men  and  women,  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
practical  people  acting  with  them,  and,  generally  the  few  who 
start  in  with  them  drop  out  because  of  the  lack  of  practical  busi- 
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ness  methods  of  the  majority,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
enthusiastic  good  people  who  want  to  do  lots  of  good,  but  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  it  in  the  right  way." 

Chaplain  L.  J.  HALL,  of  the  Colorado  Penitentiary,  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  natural  results  of  the  sentimental  plan. 
He  writes :  "  My  observation  of  the  workings  of  such  societies  is 
limited  to  but  one  experiment,  which  was  made  in  the  state  of 
Colorado  about  four  years  ago.  There  was  quite  an  interest 
created  among  the  ministers  of  Denver,  as  well  as  among  many 
philanthropic  men  and  women  whose  sympathies  had  been  en- 
listed by  a  visit  to  this  penitentiary,  and  who  had  listened  to 
essays  prepared  and  read  by  convicts  in  the  Sunday  afternoon 
service.  At  their  first  visit,  in  listening  to  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  convicts,  their  sympathies  were  at  boiling  heat.  They 
could  not  believe  that  so  much  intelligence  could  be  compressed 
into  a  convict's  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  criminality, 
without  some  extenuating  surroundings ;  some  force  of  tempta- 
tion, or  misfortune  suddenly  and  irresistibly  encountered.  The 
society  was  formed,  based  upon  the  trend  of  those  essays,  which 
pointed  out  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  convict's  restoration  to 
the  respect  of  society,,  to  honest  employment  arid  encouragement 
to  honest  livelihood. 

"  The  prisoners'  relief  association  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlightening  the  public  and  moulding  favorable  opinions 
toward  the  criminal  classes.  A  convict,  who  had  impressed  them 
favorably  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  was  engaged  to  lecture 
in  the  city  of  Denver  and  adjacent  towns.  A  short  experiment 
of  this  kind  soon  revealed  some  looseness  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  collected  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  and  the  sympathies 
as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  the  agencies  of  the  society  sunk  as 
low  as  they  had  heretofore  been  raised.  The  resurrection  of 
their  hopes  from  the  grave  in  which  they  were  buried  has  not  yet 
occurred,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  until  Gabriel's  trumpet  awakes 
the  dead." 


Eleven  replies  einphasize  the  importance  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  discharged  convicts. 

Superintendent  W.  D.  PATTERSON,  of  the  Cleveland  City 
Workhouse,  says  :  "  The  essential  thing  with  discharged  convicts 
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is  that  they  show  desire  for  honest  work,  secure  it,  stick  to  it,  and 
forget  the  past.  *  *  *  The  only  aid  they  require  or  should 
have  is  temporary  shelter,  food  and  aid  to  secure  work  at  honest 
labor." 

Warden  CARTER,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison :  "  One  of  the 
essentials  of  the  success  of  such  organizations  is  finding  employ- 
ment rather  than  giving  money ;  and  this  should  be  done  before 
discharge,  rather  than  paying  board  after  discharge,  while  he  is 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 


Ten  replies  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  "  home  of  indus- 
try" as  a  means  to  successful  work. 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON,  of  Detroit,  says  :  "  Employment 
and  a  home  under  proper  influences  where  they  can  earn  a  liv- 
ing, until  they  demonstrate  their  ability  and  determination  to 
avoid  crime  practices,  is  a  necessity. 

"  We  are  organized  with  some  of  our  best  merchants  aiding 
our  industry  in  broom  making — strict  rules — no  nonsense." 
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ERKATA. 

Page  4,  line  5.  For  "intermediate  sentence"  read  "indeterminate  sen- 
tence." 

Pages  175-177.  By  some  unaccountable  accident,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
REEVE,  which  appear  on  pages  254,  255,  in  their  proper  place,  have  been  dupli- 
cated here,  where  they  do  not  belong.  Mr.  FRENCH'S  address  on  Life  Prisoners 
will  be  found  on  pages  242-244. 
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